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CHAl’TER I. 

In default of a screen, a gown and a red petticoat had been thrown 
over a clothes-horse, and this shaded the glare of the lamp from the 
eyes of the sick man. In the pale obscurity of the room, his bearded 
cheeks could be seen buried in a heap of tossed pillows. By his 
bedside sat a young woman. As she dozed, her face drooped until her 
features were hidden, and the lamp-light made the curious curves 
of a beautiful ear look like a piece of illuminated porcelain. Uer 
hands lay upon her lap, her needlework slipped from them ; as it 
fell to the ground, she awoke. 

Pressing her hands against her forehead, she mode an effort to 
rouse herself. As she did so, her face contracted with on expression 
of disgust, and she remembered the ether. The soft, vaporous 
odour drifted towards her from a small table strewn with medicine 
bottles, which stood at the foot of the iron bedstead. A rising, she 
p^ed silently across the room, and, taking care to hold the cork 
tightly in her fingers, so as to avoid any sound, she squeezed it 
firmly into the bottle. At that moment the clock stru^ eleven. 
The clear tones of its bell broke the silence Bhar|>ly; the patient 
moan^ as if in reply, and his thin hairy arms stirred feverishly on 
the wide patchwork counterpane. Kindly she took them in her 
hands and covered them over. The pillows were bowed in, beaten 
almost flat; she tried to arrange them more comfbrtably, but as 
she did so he turned and tossed impatiently. His forehead was 
moist with pe^iration, but, fearing to disturb him, she put back 
the handkerchief she had taken from the pillow, and stood staring 
vaguely into the shadows that clouded the further end of the room. 
Then, regaining her chair, with a weary movement, she picked up 
the doth that £ad fallen from her knees, and slowly continued her 
work. 

It was, like the counterpane on the bed, a piece of patchwork, 
and in this instance the squares of a chesslMMird had been taken as 
a dengn. Selecting a fragment of stuff, she trimmed it into the 
require shape, and with tailor-like precision sewed it into its 
allotted comer. For fancy work she had not much taste or time. 
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but ill the long houn ehe waa forced to paas at her huaband'a 
bedside ahe etrove thaa to utilize the odds and ends of the shop. 

Nothing waa now heard but the methodical click of her needle aa 
it atmck the head of her thimble, and then the long swish of the 
thread as she drew it through the doth. The lamp at her elbow 
burned steadily, and the glare glanced along her arm as she raised it 
with the large movement of sewii^. Wherever the light touched 
it her hair waa blue, and it encimed, like a piece of rich black 
velvet, the white but too prominent temples ; a dark shadow defined 
the fine straight nose, hinted at a thin indedsion of lips, whilst a 
broad touch of white marked the weak but not unbeautiful chin. 
On her knees lay the patchwork, with its jagged edges, and the 
floor at her feet was covered with innumerable scraps, making a red 
and black litter. On the comer of the table lay a book, a well- 
worn volume in a faded red paper cover. It was a novel she used 
to road with delight when she was a girl, and, hoping that it might 
help her to pass away these weary hours, she had sought for it at 
the bottom of an old trunk ; but it had somehow failed to interest 
her, and after a few pages she had laid it aside, preferring for dis¬ 
traction her accustomed sewing. She was now well awake, and, as 
she worked, her thoughts turned on things concerning the daily 
routine of her life. She thought of the time when her husband 
would be well, of the pillow she was making, of how nice it would 
look in the green armcnair, of the much greater likelihood of letting 
their rooms if they were better fumislied, of their new lodger, and 
of the probability of a quarrel between him and her mother-in-law, 
Mrs. Ede. So encased was she in her musings that she did not 
notice how difficult and laboured her husband’s breathing had 
become. He had thrown the coverlet from him, his chest heaved, 
and his breath came from him with a loud wheeze which momen¬ 
tarily thickened in sound. When at length ahe looked up a look 
of supreme pity passed across her face. Putting her work aside 
she approached the bod. 

As sne did so he opened his eyes. 

** Do you feel bad, dear ? ” she asked in a low voice. 

Oh, yea, 1 do. I’m sufiTocating; lift me up. I’m going to 
have a fit; I hope it won’t be a bad one.” 

Placing her arms round him she helped him into a sitting 
position, and thm propped up the pillows, so as to form a support 
for his back. She also took a small red shawl from her shoulders 
and pinned it round his. Nothing more could then be done but to 
wait and see how the attack would proceed. Gathering his legs 
under^him he leaned forward snortinff like a wounded animal. 
His face was emaciated, and his dark wick hair fell over his fore¬ 
head in sticky masses. From time to time he attempted to cough, 
but his broatli ran short in his throat, and the eftbrts seemed to 
exhaust him. At times he had not the strength to separate the 
saliva from his lips, but as he got rid of the phlegm that oppressed 
him he appemea to grow a httle better, and signed to j^te to 
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remove the basin. She felt no disguat, but only a noble desire to 
relieve hie sufferings. Presently he spokoi and in a deep and husky 
voice said— 

Oh, what I have done to merit such suffering ? And it is all 
the fault of that cursed actor; I wish I had never heard his name." 

"Horii, hush,” said Kate, trying to soothe him. "He won't 
interfere with you, and it will bring os a connection which wiU 
enable us to keep our rooms always let" 

For more than a week past tlie new lodger had formed the staple 
subject of conversation in this household. Mrs. Ede, Rato's 
mo^er>in-law, was loud in her protestations that the liorbouring of 
an actor could not but be attended by bad luck. Kate, whoso 
Puritanism was of a less marked kind, only felt a little uneasy. 
She hod inherited the va^e distrust of her class against all tliat 
was itinerant; otherwise uie was quite unprejudiced. Perhaps at 
first she had felt inclined to agree with her mother>m*law, but her 
husband had shown himself so stubborn, and had so persistently 
declared ho was not going to keep his rooms empty any longer, 
that for peace sake she w.aa fain to side with him. The question 
had arisen in a very unexpected way. During the whole winter 
they had been unfortunate with their rooms ; they had made many 
attempts to get lodgers, had even advertised. Some few people 
had asked to see the rooms, but they merely made an offer. One 
day, however, a man who had come into we shop to buy some 
paper collars asked Kate if she had any apartments to let. On her 
replying that she had, they went upstairs, and after a cursory 
Insp^on he told her that he was the agent in advance to a 
travelling opera company, and that if she liked he would recommend 
her rooms to the stage manager—a particular friend of his. The 
proposition was somewhat startling, but not liking to say no she 
proposed to refer the matter to her husband. 

At that particular moment Mr. Ede happened to be engaged in a 
violent dispute witli his mother, and so angry was he tliat when 
Mrs. Ede raised her hands to protest against the introduction of an 
actor into the household, he straightway told her that, If she did 
not like it she might do the other thing." Nothing more was said 
for the present; the old lady retired in indigifation, and Mr. 
I^nnox was written to. Kate sympathised alternately with both 
sides. Mrs. Ede was sturdy in defence of her principles; Mr. Ede 
was petulant and abuuve; and between the two Kate was blown 
about like a feather in a storm. Daily the ailment waxed warmer 
until one night, in the middle of a scene cmractorised by much 
biblical quotation, Mr. Ede declared he could stand it no longer, 
and rush^ out of the house. In vain the women tried to stop him, 
knowing well what the consequences would be. A draught, a slight 
exposure, ampl^ sufficed to give him a cold, and with him a cold 
always ended m an asthmatic attack. And these were often so 
violent as to lay him up for weeks at a time. In the present 
instance the result was as foreseen. When Mr. Edo, his temper 
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grown cooler under the influence of the night air, returned, he was 
coughing, and the next night found him breathless. His anger had 
at first vented itself against his mother, whom he refused to see, 
and thus the whole labour of nursing him was thrown on Kate. 
She did not grumble at this, but it was terrible to have to listen to 
him. 

It was Mr. Lennox, and nothing but Mr. Lennox. All the 
pauses in the suffocation were utilised to speak on this important 

a uestion, and even now ICate, who had not yet perceived that the 
^ort respite which the getting rid of the phlegm had given him 
was coming to on end, expect^ him to say something concerning 
the still unknown person. But Mr. Edo did not speak, and, to put 
herself as it were out of suspense, she said, referring to some 
previous conversation— 

“lam sure you are right; the only people in the town who let 
their rooms are those who have a theatricsd connection.” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t care, I’m ^ing to have a bad night,” said Mr. Edo, 
who now thought only of now he should get his next breatli. 

“ But you seemed to be getting better,” she replied hurriedly. 

“ Oh 1 oh ! 1 feel it coming on—I am suflbuating. Have you got 
the other ? * 

Without answering, Kate made a rapid movement towards the 
table. Snatching the bottle she uncorked it. The sickly odour 
quietly spread like oil over the close atmosphere of the room; it 
made her feel sick, but, mastering her repugnance, she held it to 
him, and, in the hope of obtaining relief, he inhaled it seedily. 
But the remedy proved of no avail, and he pushed the botue away. 

“ Oh, tliese headaches I My head is splitting,” ho said, after a 
deep inspiration which seemed as if it would cost him his life. 
“ ifothing seems to do me any good. Have you got some of those 
cigarettes ? ” 

“ 1 am sorry to say they have not arrived yet. 1 wrote for them,” 
she replied, hesitating ; “ but do you not think— ? ” 

Shaking his head, and resenting Kate’s assiduities, with trembling 
Angers he unfastened the shawl she had placed on his shoulders. 
He did this in order to have his chest entirely free. Then planting 
his elbows on his knees, with a fixed head and elevated shoulders, 
he ^ve himself up to the struggle of taking breatlu 

Kate watched him, and at that moment she would have laid down 
her life to save him from the least of his pains. But it was agony 
to sit by him, listoning to the terrible sobbing, and to know that 
nothing could bo done to relieve him. There he lay before her, 
helpless in his suffering, moaning piteously. 

She hid seen the same scene repeated a hundred times before, 
but it never seemed to lose any of its horror. In the first month of 
her marriage she had been frightened almost out of her life by one 
of these asUimatio attacks. It had come on in the middle of the 
night, and she remembered well how she had prayed to Qod that it 
«hould not be her fate to see her husband die at her very feet, and 
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in such agony. Now ihe knew Uiat death waa not to be apprehended, 
and that the paroxysm would wear itself out, but she knew also of 
the horrors that would have to be endured before the time of relief 
came. She oould count them upon her fingers—she could see it all 
as in a vision—a ghostly nightmare that would drag out its long 
changes until the dawn began to break. Heaving a deep sigh as 
she anticipated the hours of tlie night, she laid her hand yearningly 
on her husband’s. It waa cold as lead, and he was wet with per* 
spiration. 

** Air—air I I’m suff—o—eating I ” he sobbed out with a desperate 
effort. 

Kate ran to the door and threw it open. The paroxysm had now 
reached its height. Resting his elbows well on his knees he gasped 
many times, but before Uie inspiration was complete his strength 
failed him. So exliausted was he that no want but that of breath 
could have forced him to tiy again; and the second effort was even 
more terrible than the first. A great upheaval, a great wrenching 
and rocking, seemed to be going on within him; the veins on his 
forehead were distended, the muscles of his chest laboured, and 
every minute seemed as if it were going to be his lost. However, 
with a supreme effort he managed to breathe, and then there was a 
moment of respite, the intinitesimal pause before the process of 
expiration began. This, although painful, did not seem to distress 
him to the same extent os the inspiration. But he was obviously 
thinking of the next struggle, for he breathed avariciously, letting 
the air Uiat had cost him so much agony pass slowly through bis 
lips. 

At this point of the attack it is impossible for the patient to 
remain lying down, and as if by instinct, divining that in liis present 
position another inspiration was out of the question, he slipped out 
of bed and attempt^ to gain the window. 

A very ghastly scene thou followed. Unable to proceed farther 
than the toble where she was in the habit of sitting, he stopped and 
placed his hands upon it. So engrossed waa he in the labour of 
breathing that he pushed the pai-aifin lamp roughly, and it would 
have fallen had Kate not been there to catch it. She besought of 
him to sa^ what he wanted, but he made no reply, *and coittinued 
to drag himself from one piece of furniture to another. Grasping 
the back of a chair, with his head thrown back and his shoulders 
raised to the level of his ears, he breathed by jerks, each inspiration 
being accompanied by a violent spasmodic Wrench, violent enough 
it seemed to break open Ins chest. The agony he appeared to be m 
was appalling. Often she had seen him suffer until sne thought she 
would go nm with minf^ed fear and pity; but in the present 
attack there was something unnatural, something that no constitu- 
ution oould endure for long. 

Tremblingly, with apprehension, she watohed, afraid to leave 
him, expecting every moment to see him roll over a corpse. Wildly 
she asked herself what she was to do, for it seemed to her im* 
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pogsible that it could be her only duty to stand by him, helplessly 
wiping away the great drops of perspiration which dripped down 
his face and glistened at the end of his beard. 

But he had forbidden her ever to send for a doctor, ever to leave 
him, and for the last live years she had heard that there was no 
real remedy, as there was no real danger, and that the only thing 
to do was to wait patiently until the time of relief came. Kate 
remembered all this, and she strove to reconcile herself to the task 
of watching these remorseless pantings. She strove to pray, but 
she could not abstract her thoughts from the piteous object before 
her. And he was a piteous <mject. A long pallid face crushed 
under a shock of dark matted hair, a dirty nightdress draggling 
round a pair of thin legs, was the meagre reality; but for the 
moment tlie grandeur of human suifering covered him, lifted him 
beyond the pale of loving or loathing, and invested and clothed him 
in the pity of tragic things. The room, too, seemed transfigured. 
The bare wide floor, the gaunt bed, the poor walls plastered witli 
religious prints cut from journals, even the ordinary furniture of 
everyday use—the little woshliand-stand with the common delf 
ewer, the chest of drawers that might have been bought for thirty 
shillings—lost their coarseness; tneir triviality disappeared, until 
nothing was seen or felt but this one suffering man. 

The minutes went, slipping like the inm teeth of a saw over 
ICate’s sensibilities. A hundred times she had run over in her mind 
the list of remedies she had seen him use. They were few in num< 
her, and none of any real service except the cigarettes which she 
had not. Piteously she asked him to allow her to ti^ iodine, but 
he could not or would not make her any answer. Witli his night¬ 
shirt tom open, grasping the back of a chair, he stood rigid and 
terrible os a picture of Pain by Michael Angelo. 

The atmosphere of the room was close and dusty, and bitter with 
the smell of medicine. Kate liad thought of opening the window, 
but had not done so for fear of giving him cold; but he now moved 
towards it of his own accord. It was cruel to see him struggling, 
but ho resisted any assistance, and alone reached the toilet^table. 
There, however, he had to stop, and watching like one in a dream, 
penetrated with her own powerlessness to save or avert, Kate 
remained crouching by the fireplace without strength to think or 
act, until she was suddenly awtdcened by seeing him relax his hold 
and slip, heavily on the floor. 

Instwtly rushing towards him and stepping over the body, she 
tore aside the curtains, raised the sash, and let the cool air into the 
room. She had then to lift him from the ground. 

By ^tting forth her whole strength she could get him into a 
sitting position, but when she attempted to place him in a chur he 
slipp^ through her arms. There was, therefore, nothing to do but 
to aJuiek for help, and hope to awaken her mother-in-law. The 
echoes rang through the house, and as they died away, appalled 
listened to the silence. At len^ it grew clear that Mrs. £de could 
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not be awakened, and Kate law that she would have to trust to 
herself alone. 

Entwinine both arms round the body, she endeavoured to lift 
him, but as oefore, when she got him nearly to the height of a chair, 
her strength was exhausted, and she was obliged to my him back 
again on the floor. After two or three failures she determined to 
restore him to oonsciousneas before attempting to move him. 
Placing a pillow under his head, she sprinkled his face with cold 
water, and in a few minutes was rewarded by seeing him open his 
eyes. 

But it was only for a moment; after one little stare he slipped 
back into insensibility, and this was repeated several times. Kate, 
however, redoubled her eflbrts, and at last Ralph recovered himself 
permanently, and she was enabled to place him in a chair. Pale 
and chill, he sat there striving and stru^ling with his breath, 
unable to move, and soaked with perspiration. Then she buttoned 
hisnightshirt across his poor panting chest, and covered his shoulders 
with the red shawl. He submitted like a child, and it was with a 
thrill of pleasure that she noticed how the roaring of his breath 
seemed to soften in sound. 

The night was soft, and a cool breeze blow over the housetops 
refreshingly in their faces. The danger of his catching cold again 
was very great, but as he would not consent to return to bed, she 
could do no more than cover him up as well and warmly os possible. 
For this purpose she fetched a blanket from her bed in the next 
room, wrapped it firmly round and tucked it under his logs. He 
then appeared to be pretty comfortable and, although still unable to 
speak, sat quietly in his chair. With a sentiment of real tenderness 
sne took ms hand in hers, and as she looked at him she felt her 
heart grow larger. 

It was one of those simple and ardent emotions that spring from 
the human heart like flowers from the earth. Sitting by him she 
felt quite glad, and her eyes grew soft with the happmess that 
well^, bright like a spring of pure water, up througn her mind. 
He was her husband; he h^ suffered terribly, and was now getting 
better; and she was his wife, whose duty it was to attend him. 
She oi^y wished he would allow her to love him & little better. 
But against her will, facts pierced through this luminous mist of 
sentiment, and she could nut help remembering how petulant he 
was with her, how utterly all her wishes were disregarded. ** What 
a pity he is not a little different,” she thought; and certain ro> 
mantic recollections flashed across her faintly and dimly, for they 
were too far distant to be clear, the time was too pressing for them 
to endure, and when she looked at him and saw how he suffered, 
all other woughts were once more drowned and swept away. She 
forgot how he often rendered her life miserable, well nigh unbear¬ 
able, by smidl vices, faults that defy definition, unending selfishness 
and unceasing irritability. But now all dissatisfaction and bitter¬ 
nesses were again merged into a sentiment that was akin to love ; 
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and in thia fcime of phyaical degradation he pcmoaaed her perhapa 
more truly, more perfectly, than even in hia beat momenta of 
health. 

But her life waa one of work, not of muaing, and there waa 
plenty for her to attend to. Ralph would certaiidy not be able to 
leave hia chair for aome time yet; she had wrapped him up com- 
fortablv in a blanket, aho could do no more, and whilst he was 
gradually recovering it would be as well to tidy up the room a bit. 
^liere were slops to empty, and he would never be able to sleep in 
a bed that he had been lying in all day. 

Thia was important, for he generally got a little ease towards 
morning, particularly after a bad attack. So, hoping that the 
present occasion wotud not prove an exception, Kate set to work to 
make the bed. Resolving to do this thoroughly, she turned the 
mattress over, beating it and shaking it with aU her force. She did 
the same with the pillows, and fearing that there might be a few 
crumbs sticking to the sheets, she shook them out several times. 

When the ^st crease had been carefully smoothed away she 
went back to her husband. In reply to her many questions he 
only motioned her to shut the window, and so impatiently that she 
feared he would reproach her for having left it open so long. 

Mr. Ede, although he could not yet speak or even breathe 
without much discomfort, was obvioudy better. The violence of 
the paroxysm had passed, and he eventually allowed her to lead 
him bock to bed. ^ere she overwhelmed him with little atten¬ 
tions. She insisted on being allowed to paint his back with iodine, 
although he did not believe in the remedy ; and on his saying he 
was tliirsty she went groping down the narrow stairs to the 
kitchen, hunted for the matches in the dark, lighted a spirit-lamp, 
and made him a hot drink. 

He drank it, however, without a word or look of thoughtfulness, 
and she felt a little disappointed. 

These duties of the siw-room were followed by the dreariness of 
a long vigil. She was now wholly tired. Whilst she had anytliing 
to do she could bear up ; but to sit silently watching throum 
half-closed eyelids the clouded outline of a stooping figure in we 
shadow of the bed, watching with aching eyes the red glimmer of 
Uie lamp with its solitary round of light ateve it on the darkened 
ceiling, and listening with frightened ears to the long wheezing of 
the asthmatic, was a terrible ordeal 

She had had very little sleep for the lost two nights, and for the 
present she saw no prospect of being able to leave lum. He did 
not seem to grow better. 

For tome time she liad not noticed any change in his appearance. 
Now and again he would lie down, but he so<m be^ to choke, and 
the necessity of breathiz^ would force him into a sitting position. 
And even when there cmne to him a shcnrt moment €i respite, he 
only used it to bemoan his evil fortune. Leaning over the side of 
the bed, in an agonizing voice he would murmur— 
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** Oh, wQl thift ever end 9 Why did you leave that window open 
•o long 7 1 am sure ifc has made me worae.'* 

These oomplainings wounded Kate’s feelings, and the transient 
glow of tenderness she had felt for him was now lost m an utter 
sense of lassitude. Her thoughts slippi^ and faded into a dreamy 
confusion, and in her ears his asthmatic breathinff throbbed like 
the sound of distant falling waters. Sometimes me noise would 
awake her, and when she opened her eyes she would look at him, 
fearing v^ely that he would reproach her with neglect But a 
glance sufficed to reassure her on mis point In his usual position, 
with his elbows on his knees, and an expression of extreme distress 
on his face, he laboured for breath, quite unconscious of what was 
passing around him. Seeing this, she would lie back to be blinded 
again by the soft veils of furgetfi^ess in whose folds she felt her¬ 
self drifting away. A great blurred heavy thought, that she would 
awake to find her husband a corpse, oppressed her; she reasoned 
with it obtusely, until the last shadow of sleep fell utou her. 

How long she slept she could not say, but suddenly she was 
awakened % her husband’s voice calling to her peeviuily. She 
looked up abruptly and seeing what had happened, said— 

** Oh, 1 am so sorry, Ralph, but T could not help it. I was so 
very tired—” 

Mr. Ede was lying down, and the dreadful dyspnoea was now 
confined to u low wheezing. Ho had been looking at his wife for 
some time, but as the remembrance of what he had suffered pierced 
through his thoughts the expression of his face changed. Ho had 
at first hesitated before awakening her, but as the door had been 
left open he fancied he felt a draught; he could not resist the 
temptation of hearing what she would have to say in defence of her 
conduct. 

Do I want anything 9 ” he said, there is the door wide open, 
and 1 might have died for anything you would have known or 
cared.” 

This unmerited reproof brought colour to Kate’s face. She 
walked across the room without a word and shut the door, but as 
she came back to her place she said— 

** I do not know how you can speak to me so ungratefully.” 

Prop me up ; if I lie so low 1 shall get bad again. I wish you 
hod a touch of this asthma yourself, and you would know then 
what it is to be left alone for several hours.” 

Frightened at this accusation, Kate looked at the clock, and saw 
she h^ been asleep a little more than half an hour. But without 
contradicting him me arranged the pillows and settled the blankets 
up under his chin. Then minking it would perhaps be advisable 
to say something, she congratulated him on seeming so much 
better. 

**Better! If I am better it is no thanks to you,” he said. 

You must have beem mad to have left the window open so long.” 

** You wanted it open ; you know very well that when you are 
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very bad like that you must have change of air. The room was so 
close. ” 

“ Yes, but that is no reason for leaving it open half an hour.” 

[ offered to shut it and you wouldii’t let me.” 

1 daresay you are sick of nursing me, and would like to get rid 
of me. Tlie window was not a bad dodge.” 

Kate remained sUent, being too in£gnant for the moment to 
think of replying; but it was evident from her manner that she 
would not be able to contain hexeelf much longer. He had hurt 
her to the quick, and her brown eyes swam with tears. He, with 
his head laid back upon the built-up pillows, fumed slowly, trying 
to find new matter for reproach, and breath wherewith to explain 
it. At last he thought of the cigarettes. 

Even supposii^ that you did not remember how long you left 
the window open, I cannot understand how you forgot to send for 
the cigarettes. You know well enough that it is the only thing 
that relieves me when I am in this state. I tliink it was most 
unfeeling—yes, most unfeeling I ” Having said so much he leaned 
forward to get breath, and cou^ed. 

’’You h^ better lie still, ^Iph ; you will only make yourself 
bad again. Now tliat you feel a little easier you should try to go 
to sleep.” 

So far she got without betraying any emotion, but as she con¬ 
tinued to advise him her voice began to tremble, her presence of 
mind to forsake her, and she burst into a flood of tears. 

’’ I don’t know how you can treat me as you do,” she said, sob¬ 
bing hysterically. ” I do everything—I give up my night's rest to 
you, I work hara all day for vou, ana in return I omy receive hard 
words. Oh I it is no use,” she said, ” I can bear it no longer ; you 
wUl have to get some one else to mind you.” 

This outburst of passion came suddenly upon Mr. £de, and for 
some time he was at a loss how to proceed. At last, feeling a little 
sorry, he resolved to make it up, and putting out his hand to her he 
said— 

** Now, don’t cry, Kate; perhaps I was wrong in speaking so 
crossly. 1 didn’t mean all 1 said—it is this horrid asthma.” 

Oh ! I can bear anyUiing but to be told I neglect you—and 
when I stop up watching you three nights running—” 

These little quarrels were of constant occurrence. Irritable by 
nature, and rendered doubly so by the character of his complain^ 
the invalid at times found it impossible to restrain his ill-humour; 
but he was not entirely bad; he had inherited a touch of kindhearted¬ 
ness from his mother, and Iraing now moved by Kate's tears he said— 

” That’s quite true, and I’m sorry for what I said ; you are a 
good little nurse. I wont scold you again. Make it up.” 

But Kate found it hard to forget merely because Ralph desired itL 
and for some time she refused to listen to his expostulations, and 
walked about the room mydng. 

But her anger could not long resist the dead weight of sleep that 
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nras oppresaing her, and eventually she came and sat down In her 
cAd piaoe by mm. The next step to reconciliation was more eaav. 
Kate, although quick-tempered, was not vindictive, and at lost, amid 
some hyaterical sobbing, peace was restored. Then Mr. Ede drifted 
into speaking of his ost^a. He told her how he had really fancied 
he was going to die, and when she expressed her fear and regret he 
hastened to assure her that no one had ever died of asthma—that a 
man might live fifty, sixty, or - seventy yean, suffering all the while 
from the complaint. It md you no harm ; it was merely something 
awful. In this way he rambled on until words and ideas togotlier 
failed him, and he fell asleep. With a sigh of relief Kate rose to 
her feet, and seeing that he was settled for the night slie turned to 
leave him, and passed into her room with a slow and dragging 
movement. But the place had a look so cold and unrestful that it 
pierced through even her sense of weariness. For a moment she 
stood trying to urge her tired brains to think of what she should do. 
At last, remembering that she could got a pillow from the room 
th^ reserved for letting, she turned to go. 

Facing their room, and only divided by the very narrowest of pass¬ 
ages, was the stranger’s apartment. 

Both doors were approached by a couple of steps, which so re¬ 
duced the space that were two people to meet on tho landing one 
would have to give way to the o^er. Mr. and Mrs. Ede found this 
proximity to their lodger, when they had one, somewhat incon¬ 
venient, but, as he said— 

y. ** One didn’t get ten shQlings a week for nothing.” 

Kate lingered a moment on the threshold, and then, with the hand 
in which she held the novel she had been readimg, she picked up her 
skirt and stepped across the way. 
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Poe the next few hours Kate lay buried in a dull, deep sleep. The 
steam tramways had been whistling for an hour or more, but they 
did not awake her, and it was not until nine o’clock that she became 
conscious that a dark figure was passing through the twilight of the 
room. A t first she could not determine who it was, but as the blinds 
were suddenly drawn up and a flood of sunlight poured across the 
bed, she fell hack amid the pillows, having recomised her mother- 
in-law in a painful moment of semi-blindness, ^e old woman car¬ 
ried a slop-pail, which she nearly dropped, so surprised was ^e to 
find Kate in tlie stranger’s room. 

“ But how did you ^t here ? ” she said hastily. 

“ Oh, I had to give Ralph my pillow, and when he went to sleep 
I came to fetch one out of the bedroom here ; and then 1 thought 1 
would be more comfortable here—I was too tired to go back again— 
I don’t know how it was—what does it matter ? ” 


Kate, who was stupefied with sleep, had answered so crossly that 
Mrs. £de did not speak for some time ; at last, at the end of a long 
silence, she said— 


“ Then he had a very bad night ? ” 

** Dreadful t ” returned Kate. “ I never was so much frightened 
in my life.” 

“And how did the fit come on ? ” asked Mrs, Ede, deeply interested. 

“ Oh, I can’t tell you now,” said Elate. “ 1 am so tired. 1 am 
achi^ all over.” 

“ WeU, then, I will bring you up your breakfast. And you do 
look tired I It will do you good to remain in bed.” 

Bring me up my break^t 1 Then, what time is it f ” said Kate 
sitting up in bed with a start. 

“ \\^t does it matter what the time is ? If you are tired, lie still; 
I’ll see that everything is right.” 

“ I have promised Mrs. Barnes her dress by to-morrow night. 
Oh, my goodness i 1 shall never get it done. Do tell me what time 
itisf’*^ 


“ Well it is just nine,” the old woman answered apolomtically; 
** but Mrs. Barnes will have to wait; you can’t kill yoursdf. It is 
a great shame of Ralph to have you sitting up when I could look 
after him just as well, and all because of that horrid man.” 

** Oh, don’t, mother,” said Kate, who knew that on tliat subject 
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Mm. Ede ooold speak for a good half-hour; and remembering all 
that had been endured for we sake of the letting of their roomsi 
she took the old woman’s coarse hands in hers, and looking earnestly 
in her face, said— 

You know, mother, I have a hard time of it, and I try to bear 
up as well as 1 can. You are the only person 1 have to nelp me. 
Well, don’t you turn against me. Ralph has set his mind on ^ving 
the rooms let. Mr. Lennox is coming here to-day ; it is all settled. 
Will you promise me not to do anything to unsettle it 7 Ralph will 
be so angry if Mr. Lennox is not satisfi^, and when he is angry you 
know how miserable it makes us all. While Mr. Lennox is here, 
will you try to make him comfortable 1 A great deal depends on 
you, for I have my dressmaking to attend to, and I cannot be always 
after him. Now will you do this thing for me 7 ” 

They were the greatest friends, and Kate often thought that if 
she h^ not this steadfast, kind-hearted woman to lean on that she 
would never be able to bear up against the hardships of her life ; 
and in her turn Mrs. Ede loved her daughter-in-law dearly, perhaps 
better even than she did her own son. Thb working woman’s prin¬ 
ciples were as strong as they were narrow, and her sorrow arose with 
a gulp in her throat as she listened to Kate’s request. She had al- 
rMkdy opposed by evexy means in her power the letting of the rooms 
to actors, and had tolerably well satisned her conscience by so doing. 
But her position in this household, although strong (she had an an¬ 
nuity of thirty pounds a year), was not impregnable, and she felt 
that it would perhaps be better to give way ramer than risk a defi¬ 
nite family rupture. Still she found it very hard when the time 
came to make a formal surrender. Kate’s entreaties were, however, 
difficult to resist, and after a moment or so of indecision she 
said— 

I do not believe that money made out of such people can bring 
anyone any luck, but since you all wish it, I suppose I must give 
way. But you won’t be able to say I didn’t warn vou.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know you did,” replied Kate ; ** but will you pro¬ 
mise not to be disagreeable to him 7 Since we cannot prevent his 
oomi^, will you promise that whilst he is here you Will attend to 
him just as you did to the other gentleman 7 ’’ 

At^t some hesitation, she said: shall say nothing to him, 

and if he doesn’t make the house a disgrace, I shall be well 
satisfied.” 

How do you mean a disgrace 7 ” 

Don’t you know, my dear, that actors have always a lot of 
women after them, and I for one am not going to attend on wendies 
like them. If I had my way I’d whip such people until I riashed 
all the wickedness out of them.” 

**But he won’t bring any women here ; we won’t allow it,” said 
Kate, a little shocked, and she strove to think how they shotdd put 
a stop to such behaviour. ** If Mr. Lennox does not conduct hun- 
self properly—” 
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**• Of course, I shall try to do my duty, and if Mr. Lennox respects 
himself 1 shall try to respect him.” 

Mrs. Ede spoke these words very hesitatingly, but the admission 
that she possibly might respect Mr. Lennox satisfied E^te, and not 
wishing to press the matter further, she said, suddenly referring to 
their previous conversation: 

** But didn’t you say that it was nine o’clock ? ” 

“ It is more than nine now.” 

Oh Lord, oh Lord 1 how late I am [ I suppose the two little 
girls are here ? ” 

‘*They arrived just as I was coming upstairs, but I set them to 
work.” 

“T wish you’d get the tea ready, and you might make some 
buttered toast; Ralph would like some, and so should I, for the 
matter of that.” 

Then Mr. Ede’s voice was heard calling, and, without waiting for 
an answer, Kate hurried to him. When she entered he had his 
back turned to her, and was endeavouring to settle himself. Seeing 
what was wanted, she hastened to his assistance. 

“ Where were you last night ? ” he asked, after a pause. 

“ I slept in the stranger’s room ; I thought you would not require 
me. 1 was more comfortable there. The bod in the back room is 
scarcely bearable.” 

He did not answer at once, but continued to breathe heavily in a 
way that made her fear he was going to have another attack. 

Kate looked at him earnestly. Although she had never loved 
him, his utter dependence upon her had endeared him to her. She 
had known nobody else ,* other men had only passed before her like 
phantoms ; of him at least she had a distinct knowledge, and had he 
been a little kinder he would have Siatisfied her. Her dreams did 
not fly high, and now as she sat by him, holding his clammy hand, 
she toought she would have felt happy were she sure of even so 
much affection. A little love would have made her life so much 
pleasanter. It did not matter who gave it; she sighed for a little, 
ever so little. 

* ‘ Is mother in a great rage because I won’t let her in ? ” he said 
presently. 

“ She is very much cut up about it, dear ; you know she lovea 
you better than anyone in the world. You would do well to make 
it up with her.” 

** Well, perhaps 1 was wrong,” he said after a time, and with good 
hum^ut, “ but she annoys me so dreadfully. She will interfere in 
everything ; as if I hadn’t a right to let my rooms to whom I pleased. 
Of course she pays for all she lias here, but 1 would much sooner she 
left us than be lorded over in that way.** 

“ She does not want to lord it over you, dear. It is all arranged. 
She promised me just now she would say nothing more about it; 
indeed she promised she would be ^uite a^eeable to Mr. Jjennox.” 

At this announcement of submission to his will the invalid nmled 
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cheerfully. He declared he was right; he was sure Mr. Lennox 
would turn out very well; that the only thing he regretted was the 
trouble an extra person in the house womd give his wife and 
mother. 

But I shall soon be well,” he said, with a faint show of irony. 

" 1 fancy tlie worst is over now, and I daresay 1 shall be downstairs 
looking after the shop in a week, and tliat will take a lot off your 
hands.” 

Against such imprudence Kate protested. She declared that 
they could get on without him, owing, she was careful to add, so as 
not to offend his vanity, to the terrible slackness of business. This 
led to a small conversation concerning the state of trade, and then 
Kate suggested tliat she sliould go and see after his breakfast. Mr. 
Ede had no objection to offer, so bidding him good-bye for the 
moment she wont downstairs. When she entered tlie front kitchen 
she found Annie assisting Mrs. Ede jbo make the toast. Lizzie stood 
at the table buttering it and piling it upon a plate. As it was 
against Kate's theories that apprentices should assist in the house¬ 
hold work, the two brown-hafred little girls drew their chairs to the 
table under the window and commenced sewing; Kate and Mrs. 
Ede coming to and from the kitchen arranged the table for break¬ 
fast. When all was ready Mrs. Ede remembered that she had to 
make her peace with her son, and, seizing the tray, she went 
upstairs. 

While she was away Kate sat down wearily on the red calico- 
covered sofa. Like an elongated arm-chair, it looked quaint, neat, 
and dumpty, pushed up against the wall between the black fireplace 
on the right and the little window shaded with the muslin blinds, 
under which a pot of greenstuff bloomed freshly. Overpowered by 
the labour and excitement of the night, Kate lay ba^ thinking 
vaguely. Her cup of hot tea was uppermost in her mind, and she 
hoped that Mrs. Ede would not keep her long waiting. Then as 
her thoughts detached themselves, she remembered the actor whom 
they expected that afternoon. The annoyances which he had 
unconsciously caused her had linked him to her in a curious way, 
and in the sensation of nearness that each succeeding h6ur magnified, 
all her prejudices vanished, and she wondered who this being was 
who, even before she had seen him, had brought so much trouble 
into her life. As the word trouble went tlirough her mind she 
paused, arrested by a passing feeling of sentimentality ; but it 
explained nothing, defined nothing, only touched her as a breeze 
does a flower, and floated away. The dreamy warmth of the fire 
absorbed her more direct feelings, and for some moments she dozed 
in a haze of dim sensuousness and emotive numbness. As in a 
dusky glass she saw herself a tender, loving, but unhappy woman ; 
by her side were her querulous husband and her kmd-minded 
mother-in-law, and then there was a phantom she could not 
determine, and behind it something into which she could not see. 
Was it a distant country ?—^was it a scene of revelry 1 Impossible 
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to Bay, for whenever she attempted to find definite shapes in the 
glowing colours, they vanished in a blurred confusion. 

But amid these fleeting visions there was one shape that 
particularly interested her, and she pursued it tenaciously, until in 
a desperate effort to define its features she awoke with a start; and, 
disappointed to find she had been dreaming, she spoke more crossly 
than she intended to the little girls, who had pulled aside the 
curtain and were intently examming the huge theatrical poster 
which adorned the comer of the lane. But as she scolded she could 
not help smiling, for she saw how her dream had been made out of 
the red and blue dresses of the picture. 

The arrival of each new company in the town was announced 
pictorially on this comer wall, and, in the course of the year, pretty 
well all the vicissitudes to which human life is liable received an 
ample illustration there. One week showed wrecks at sea, robberies 
on the highways, prisoners perishing in dungeons; and these 
terrible events were interlarded with green lanes and lovers, babies, 
glowing hearths, and heroic young husbands. The opera companieB 
were, however, more frivolously inclined. Their pictures were con* 
oemcd only with crowds of strangely dressed people and gallants 
kissing their hands to ladies standing on balconies. 

In the pauses of their work the litue girls examined these pictures 
,and commented on them ; and on Saturdays it was a matter of the 
keenest speculation what the following week would bring them. 
Lizzie preferred exciting scenes of murder and arson, while Annie 
was moved more by passionate pleadings, leavetakings, and declara¬ 
tions of unalterable affection. These mfferences of ^te often gave 
rise to little bickerings, and last week there had been much 
prophesying as to whether the tragic or the sentimental element 
would prove the staple ingredient of next week’s illustrations. 
Lizzie had voted for robbers and mountains, Annie for loverS*and a 
nice cottage. And, remembering their little dispute, Kate, who 
from the sofa could only see some violet and green dresses, said : 

** Well, dears, is it a robber or a sweetheart?” 

** We are not sure,” exclaimed both children in a disappointed 
tone of voice ; ** we can’t make the picture out” Then Li^e, who 
cared little for uncertainties, said : 

** It isn’t a nice picture at all; it is all mixed up.” 

Not a nice picture at all, and all mixed up ? ” said Kate, 
smiling, yet interested in the conversation. “ And all mixed up ; 
how is that ? 1 must see if 1 can make it out myself.” 

The huge poster contained some figures nearly life-size. It 
showl^ a young girl in a bridal dress and wreath struggling between 
two police agents who had arrested her in a market place of old 
time, in a strangely coslvOned crowd, who were clamouring violently. 
The podr bridegroom was being held back by his friend ; a hand¬ 
some young man in knee breeches and a cocked hat watched the 
proceedings cvnioally in the right hand comer, whilst on the left a 
big fat man frantio^y endeavoured to recover his wig, wSuch had 
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been lost in the mel^e. This glaring advertisement was headed 
** Morton and Cox’s Operatic Company,” and concluded with the 
announcement that Madame Angot would be played at the Queen’s 
Theatre, Hanley. After a few moments spent in ex amin ing the 
picture, which puzzled her quite as much as it did the children, 
Kate suggested that it must ^ve something to do with France. 

** Angot isn’t an English name, and the dresses look French.” 

This explanation rendered the children thoughtful; but although 
they willingly admitted that the unintelligibility of the picture was 
fuUy accounted for by tlie fact that it was a French one, they did 
not seem to grow less anxious to solve the riddle. 

**• I know what it means,” cried Lizzie, who had in the meanwhile 
been thinking how tlie picture could be explained into signifying a 
scene of atr^ious cruelty ; **you see that old chap on the right 1 
Well, he is a rich man who has sent the two policemen to carry the 
bride to his castle, and it is the young fellow in the comer who has 
betrayed them.” 

The ingenuity of this explanation took EAte and Annie so much 
by surprise that for the moment they could not attempt to con- 
troveri it, and remained silent whilst Lizzie looked at them 
triumphantly. The more they examined the picture the more clear 
did it appear that Lizzie was right. At the end of a long pause 
Kate said— 

“ Anyhow, we shall soon know, for one of the actors of the com¬ 
pany is coming here to lodge, and we will ask him.” 

“ A real actor coming here to lodge ? ” exclaimed Annie. Oh, 
how nice that will be I And will he take us to see the play ? ” 
How silly of you, Annie,” said Lizzie, who, proud of her 
successful explanation of the poster, was a little inclined to think 
she knew all about actors. ** How can he take us to the j)lay 1 
Isn’t he going to act it himself ? But do tell me, Mrs. Ede, is he 
the one in the cocked hat ? ” 

hope at all events he isn’t the fat man who has lost his wig,” 
said Annie, looking mournfully at her elder sister. 

don’t know which of those gentlemen is coming here. For 
all I know it may be the policeman,” Kate added maliciously. 

** Oh, Mrs. Ede, 1 hope not I ” exclaimed Annie and Lizzie with 
one accord. 

Kate smiled at the children’s earnestness, and wishing to keep 
up the joke, said— 

“You know, my dear, they are only sham policemen, and are, I 
daresay, vexy nice gentlemen in reality.” 

Annie and Lizzie hung down their heads; it was evident they 
had no sympathies with policemen, not even with shorn ones. 

“ But if it isn’t a policeman, who would you like it to be, Lizzie ? ” 
said Kate. 

“Oh, the man in the cocked hat,” replied Lizzie without 
hesitation. 

“ And you, Annie ? ” 
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Annie looked puzzled, and after a moment said, with a alight 
whimper— 

“ Lizzie always takes what I want-. I was just going-” 

** Oh yes, miss, we know all about that/’ returned Lizzie 
derisively. ** Annie never can choose for herself, she always tries 
to imitate me. She’ll have the man who’s lost his wig 1 Oh yes, 
yes I isn’t it so, Mrs. £de ? Isn’t Annie going to marry the man 
who’s lost liis wig ? ” 

Annie’s eyelids trembled with tears at these bitter sallies, but as 
she happened at that moment to catch sight of the younp; man in 
white, she declared triiimphantly that she would choose hun. 

** Well done, Annie,” said Kate laughing as she patted the child’s 
curls, but in so doing her eyes fell on ^e neglected apron, and 
seeing how crookedly it was being hemmed she said reprovingly— 
Oh, my dear, this is very bad ; you must go back, undo aU you 
have done this morning, and get it quite straight.” 

Bending over the table she undid some throe or four inches of 
the sewing, and then showed the cliild how the hem was to be 
turned in. She did this methodically, all the while thinking of 
what had just been said. A smile moved round the comers of her 
thin lips ; it amused her to wonder whicli of these men was coming 
to lodge at her house. At tliis moment Mrs. £de arrived upon the 
scene ; she entered expostulating, but Kate could only catch the 
words “waiting’’and “breakfast cold’’and “sorry.” The little 
gii'la, who lived in a constant state of awe of the old lady, returned 
to their work. The two women sat down to breakfast. 

“ How could you,” exclaimed Mrs. Ede, “think of leaving the 
window open so long 7 Ho might liave caught his death. He says 
he was very bad last night.” 

“ Oh, dreadful,” said Kate. “I never was so frightened in all 
my life ; 1 called and called for you, but nothing would awake you.” 

This charge of sleepyheadedness seemed to discountenance her, 
but to hold ner tongue was an impossibility, and during breakfast 
she jerked out comments on things in general and the actor in 
particular. She hoped tliat he wouldn’t give them much trouble ; 
above all that he wouldn't keep late hours, and she questioned 
Kate minutely as to what was going to be done regarding the latch 
key. She referred also to the evils of bad company, and trusted 
that because they had an actor in tlie house that mat wouldn’t be a 
reason for frequenting the theatre and falling into idle habits. 
Then the conversation turned on Miss Render, Kate’s assistant. 
This young woman was one of Mrs. Ede’s particular dislikes. Of 
her m<Mtal character she had the gravest doubts, for what could be 
expected of a person who turned up her nose when she was asked 
to stay and attend evening prayers, and who kept company with a 
stage oamenter ? 

She did not cease talking until Miss Render entered. There 
were then many apologies for being an hour behind time, but she 
really could not hmp it. Her airter had been very ill, and she had 
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been obliged to ait up with her all night. Mra. Bde amiled at this 
explanation^ and withdrew into the 8h<m, leaving Miss Honder to 
gaze after her in acorn. Kate doubted tlie trutli of the excuse ^ut 
forward by her aasiatant, but aho said nothing, and the conversation 
shortly after turned on the aprons the little girls were making. 
She explained that she had boiiglit a dozen of a traveller who h^ 
called upon her, and she had sold two yesterday and three the day 
before, so she thought she could not do better than cut out a few 
more after the same pattern. 

“ I quite a^ee with you, ma'am," replied Miss llender smartly, 
“ they are quite pretty, nice, and tasty, without being common." 

Miss Hender tried hard to think what else she could say that 
would delay, were it only for a few minutes, the inevitable going 
up to the workroom. Kate herself felt lazy ; it was too soon after 
breakfast, but she remembered that Mrs. Barnes's dress had been 
promised for Tuesday morning, and, awaking from her reverie with 
a start, she said— 

“ Come, we are wasting all the morning ; we must get on with 
Mrs. Barnes’s dress." They went up stairs. 

Miss Hender was a stout, buxom, carrotty-haired girl of twenty, 
who worked solely in order to have money to spend when she went 
out to enjoy herself with the stage carpenter. She was always full 
of information concerning things theatrical, and she considered it 
an unfortunate circumstance that her employer took so little 
interest in the big red house in Queen Street. Sucli funny tilings 
were continually Happening there, and she was sure that the hours 
in the workroom would not seem half so long if Kate would wake 


up a bit, go to the play, and chat about what was going on in tlie 
town. It seemed incredible to Miss Hender that anyone could 
exist who did not go to the theatre above twice in the year. Be¬ 
sides, there was that horrid old woman alw'ays hanging about, with 
religion and salvation. It made her (Miss Hender) feel sick. She 
hadn’t time for such things, and as for BUI, he said it was aU 
** Tommy rot." Beyond these excellent reasons for disliking Mrs. 
Ede, she suspected that the liag," as she called her, had tried to 
get her dismissed. This conviction afforded Misi^ Hender much 
satisfaction, and when she hod heard that there was a question of 
admitting an actor into the house as a lodger, she had not failed to 
suggest ^t no one in the town could hope to keep their rooms let 
except through a theatrical connection. 

Miss Hender, although a laiy and dissolute girl, was an excellent 
workwoman, and seeing from Kate’s manner ^at the time had not 
come for conversation, she applied herself diligently to her business. 

Placing the two side-seams and the back under the needle, she 
Mve the wheel a turn, and then worked the machine with her feet. 
]lMpidly the little steel needle darted up and down into the glistening 
silk, which MissHender's thick hands pushed methodically forward. 
The work was too delicate to admit of any distraction, so for some 
time nothing was heard but the clinking rattle of the maoMne 
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and the ** swishing ” of the silk as Kate drew it aoroes the table 
and snipped it wim the scissors which hung from her waist. 

But at the end of about half an hour the work came to a pause. 
Miss Honder had finished sowing up the body and had tacked on 
the facings. Kate had cut out the skirt and basted it togetlier. 
The time, therefore, had arrived for interchanging a few words. 
Her promise to Mis. Barnes had been the subject of her thoughts. 
Lifting her head from her work, she asked liliss Hender if she 
could remain that evening and do a little overtime. Miss Hender 
said she was very sorry, but it was the first night of the new opera 
company, and she had passes for the pit, and 1^ promised to take 
a friend with her. She would, therefore, have to hurry away a 
little before six, so as to liave her tea and be dressed in time. 

Well, 1 don't know what 1 shall do," said Kate, sorrowfully. 
**A8for myself, I simply couldn’t pass another night out of bed. 
You know 1 was up minding my husband all night. Attending a 
sick mail, and one as cross as Ralph, is not very nice, I can assure 
you.” 

Miss Hender congratulated herself inwardly that Bill was never 
likely to want much attendance. 

** 1 think you had better tell Mrs. Barnes that she can't expect 
the dress ; it will be impossible to get it done in the time. I'd be 
delighted to help you, but 1 couldn’t disappoint my little friend. 
Besides, you have Mr. Lennox coming here to-day ; you’ll have to 
look after the rooms. You can’t get the dress done by to-morrow 
night." 

Miss Hender had been waiting for a long time for an opportunity 
to lead up to Mr. Lennox. 

** Oh, dear me 1" said Kate," I had forgotten him, and he’ll be 
coming this afternoon, and may want some dinner, and I'll have to 
help mother." 

** They always have dinner in the afternoon," said Miss Hender, 
with a feeling of pride at being able to speak authoritatively on the 
ways and habits of actors. 

** Do they? " replied Kate, reflectively ; and then, suddenly re¬ 
membering her promise to the little girls,'she said— 

“ But do you know what part he takes in the play ? '* 

Miss Hender smiled. She always looked pleased when questioned 
about the theatre, but on this occasion her pleasure was not un¬ 
mingled with regret All the stage carpenter had been able to tell 
her about the company was that it was oiie of the best travelling ; 
that Frank Bret, the tenor, was supposed to have a wonderful 
T<;doe ; tliat the amount of presents he rcf^eived in ^h town from 
lilies m the upper ranks of societv would set up a small shop ; 
md with a greray-looking smile on her face she concluded— 

** *1^ said that they'd sell the shoes off their feet for him." 

Ka,te laughed, at the same time trying to assume the appearance 
of being shodced. Miss Hender continued her comments. The 
stage carpenter had also infonned her that Joe Mortimer's per- 
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foniutnce in the Cloches was extraordinary—that he invariably 
brought the house down in liis big scene wi^ the gold ; and that 
Lugr Leslie was the best Clairette going. 

I^w that they were going to have an actor lodging in their 
house, Kate felt a certain interest in hearing what such people were 
like; and she congratulated herself that it was not &Ir. Lennox 
whom the ladies ran after ; while Miss Hender gossipped about all 
she hod, or imagined she had, heard. Suddenly Kate remembered 
that her question relating to Mr. Lennox had remained unanswered. 

But you have not told me what port Mr. Lennox plays. rer> 
haps ho is the man in white who is being dragged away from his 
bride ? ” 

In making this suggestion her thoughts reverted to what the 
little girls had said on the subject, and without quite knowing why, 
she now began to hope that she would find Mr. Lennox ooniothing 
that might command admiration. 

Miss Hender tliought of him as a sort of avatar who was coming 
to herald a new age—an ago made up of drinks, laughter, and 
coarse jokes, and the suggestion coining from her mistress that he 
might be going to play the part of tlie bridegroom had so astonished 
her that ^e could only raise her head from her sewing and wait 
for an explanation. Divining the cause of her embarrassment, 
Kate said, laughing— 

I have been examining the big picture ; the little girls were so 
curious to know what it meant." 

The explanation seemed to disappoint Miss Hender. However, 
at the end of a long silence she said, like a person after mature re¬ 
flection— 

“ Yes, he may play that part; it is called Pom—Pom—Pouct—I 
can’t pronounce it right, it is French. But in any case you’ll find him 
very nice. All theatre people are nice. The other day 1 went behind 
to wk to Bill, and Mr. Rickett stopped to speak to me as he was 
running to make a change." 

** What’s that ? ’’ asked Kate, somewhat bewildered. 

** Oh, they coll dressing in a hurry, making a change." 

** I hope you won’t get into trouble ; stopping out so late is very 
dangerous for a young girl. And I suppose you Valk up Picca¬ 
dilly with him after the play ? ’’ 

*'Sometimes he takes me out for a drink," replied Miss Hender, 
anxious to avoid a discussion on the subject, but at the same time 
tempted to make a little boast of her independence. **But you 
must come and see Madame Angoij 1 hear it is going to be beauti¬ 
fully put on, and Mr. Lennox is sure to give you a ticket." 

** 1 daresay 1 should like it very much ; 1 don’t have much 
amusement." 

** Indeed you don’t, and what do you get for it 7 I don’t see that 
Mr. Ede is so kind to you for all the minding and nursing you do ; 
and old Mrs. Ede may repeat all day long that she is a Christian 
woman, and what else she likes, but it doesn’t make her anything 
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less disagreeable. I wouldn’t live in a house with a mothet'-in-law 
—and such a mother-in-law 1 ” 

As she spoke of hirs. Ede, Miss Hender got her words out in a 
hurry, knowing well that her mistress would not allow her mother- 
in-law to be abused in her presence. But Kate, who was very 
tired and out of spirits, instead of indignantly repudiating Miss 
Hendor’s words, contented herself with answering— 

“You don’t get on with Mrs. Ede, but I don’t know what I 
should do without her: she is the only friend I have.” 

“That's not so,” said Miss Hender, looking affectionately at 
Kate, for she really liked her employer, although she could not 
help feeling some contempt for her scruples of conscience. “ Half 
your time you are shut up in a sick-room, and even when he is 
well be is alwavs blowing and wlieezing. He’s not the man that 
would suit me.’^ 

“ Ralph is very good to me. He can’t help being cross some¬ 
times,” said Kate, who was thinking of the fatigue of lost night’s 
watching. She felt it still in her bones, and her eyes ached. As 
she considered the hardships of her life, her mamier grew more 
abandoned. Miss Hender wondered what her companion was 
thinking about, and waited impatiently for her to speak. Reverie 
was less to this young woman’s taste even than work, and noticing 
the skirt that was slipping on the floor, she said— 

“ If you’ll let me have tho skirt, ma’am, I’ll stitch it up.” 

Kate handed her tho silk wearily, and was about to speak when 
Mrs. Edo entered. 

“ Mr. Lennox is down stairs,” she said, sternly. “ 1 don’t know 
what you’ll think of him. I’m a Christian woman and 1 don’t 
want to misjudge any one, but he looks to me liko a person of very 
loose ways.’’ 

Kate flushed a little red with surprise. After a moment she 
said— 

“ I suppose 1 had better go down and see him. But perhaps he 
won’t like tho rooms after What shall 1 say to him ? ” 

“ Indeed, I can’t tell you,” said Mrs. Ede, somewhat testily. 
“ I have tile dinner to attend to.” 

“ But,” said Kate, getting frightened, “ you promised me not to 
say any more on this matter.” 

“Oh, I say nothing. I’m not mistress hero. I told you that 
I would not interfere witli Mr. Lennox ; no more I wiU W^hy 
should I ? Wliat right have I ? But I may warn you, and I have 
warned you. I have said my say, and I’ll abide by it.' 

These' hard words, showing as they did the un^terable attitude 
of MrsTEde’s mind, only tended to confuse Kate ; all her old doubts 
returned to her, and she remained ii^esolute. Mias Hender 
watohcHi a moment with an expression of contempt on her coarse 
face, amd then returned to her sewing. As she did so Kate moved 
towards the door. She waited on me threshold, but seeing that 
her mothor-in-law had tumod her back, her courage tetumed to 
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her and she went down atain. She felt a little nervous; she 
generally did when anything was going to happen, and when she 
caught sight of Mr. Lennox she a&ank back fnghtoned. He was 
a man of about thirty years of age. His face was bronzed, and 
had it not been for his clear blue eyes he might have passed for an 
Italian. 

Leaning his lai^e bod^ against the counter, he examined a tray 
of ornaments in black let. She thought he was handsome. He 
wore a large soft hat, which was very politely lifted from his head 
when she entered. The attention embarrassed her, and somewhat 
awkwardly she interrupted him in his explanations of how lie had 
been recommended to her house, and asked him if he would like to 
see the rooms. The suddenness of the question seemed to surprise 
him, and after replying to it afhnnatively, ho talked of their 
mutual acquaintance, the agent in advance, and of tlie difficulty of 
getting lodgings in the town. As ho spoke he stared at her—and 
he appeared interested in the shop. 

It ''as a very tiny comer, and, like a Samson, Mr. Lennox 
looked as if he would have only to extend his arms to pull the 
whole place down upon his shoulders. From the front window 
round to the kitchen door ran a inaliogany counter; behind it, 
built up to the ceiling, there were linos of cardboard boxes, the 
lower rows of whidi were broken and dusty. Spread out upon 
wires lay several coarse shirts and a couple of pair of stays in pink 
and blue. At the far end of tlie counter stood a looking-glass, 
shaded and sheltered under several shawls which dangled above it. 
The windows were filled with babies’ frocks, hoods, and many pairs 
of little woollen shoes. 

After a few remarks from Mr. Lennox tlie conversation came to 
a pause, and Kate asked him again if he would like to see the 
rooms. He declared he would delighted. She lifted the flap 
and let him pass into the house. On the right of the kitchen door 
there was a small passage, at the end of ft the staircase began. 
The first few steps turned spirally, but after that it ascended like a 
huge canister or burrow to the first landing. 

^ere, to her annoyance, Kate found Imss Hender peeping and 
Mrs. Ede gazing scornfully from behind the door of*the workroom. 
But Mr. Lennox did not seem to notice them, and continued to 
talk afiably of the difficulty of finding lodging in the town. 

Sven shabby gentility of the room, which his presence made 
her realise more vividly than ever, did not appear to strike him. 
He examined with interest the patchwork cloth that covered the 
round table, looked complacently at the little green sofa with the 
two chairs to match, and said that he thought he would be very 
comfortable. But when EAte noticed how dusty was the pale 
y^ow wall-paper, with its watery roses, she could not help but 
feeling ashamed, and she wondered how so fine a gentleman as he 
ooulobe BO easily satisfied. Then, plucking up courage, she showed 
him the little mahogany cheffonier which stow next the door, and 
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explained fchat it was there she would keep whateTer he might 
order. The ohimne^>piece was ornamented with a small looking- 
glass engarlanded with neen paper cut into fringes. Mr. Lennox 
walked nearer, twirled his fair moustache with l^th hands and ad¬ 
mired his whiter teeth. 

The inspection of the drawing-room being over, they went up 
the second portion of the canister-like staircase, and after a turn 
and a stoo]) arrived at the bed-room. Mr. Lennox thought the two 
steps a curious arrangement. Kate feared her husband would call 
for her, and she was shocked at the appearance of the room : 
everything was in disorder, and the bed was just as she hod left it. 
“1 am sorry that you should see the room like this, but I was 

obliged to sleep here last night; my husband-” 

** I assure you I take no objection to the fact of your having 
slept here,” he replied gallantly. 

Kate blushed nolently, and an awkward silence followed. 

As Mr. Lennox looked round an expression of dissatisfaction 
passed over his face. It was a much poorer place than the 
drawing-room. Reli^on and poverty went there hand-in-hand. 
A rickety iron bedstead covered with another patchwork quilt 
occupied the centre of the room, and there was a small chest of 
drawers in white wood placed next the fireplace—the smallest and 
narrowest in the world. Upon the black painted chimneypiece a 
large red apple made a spot of colour. The vulgarity of the blue 
flower vases hurt the eye. The carpet was in rags, and the lace 
blinds were tom and hung like fish-nets. Mr. Lennox apparently 
was not satisfied, but when his eyes fell upon Kate it was clear that 
he tliought that so pretty a woman might prove a compensation. 
But the pious exhortations hung on the walls seemed to cause him 
a certain uneasiness. Above the woshstand there were two cards 
bearing the inscriptions, “Thou art my hope," “Thou art my 
will; ” and tliese declarations of faith were written within a painted 
garland of lilies and roses. 

“ I see that you are religious.” 

“lam afraid not so much as I should be, sir." 

“ Well, 1 don’t know so much about that; the place is covered 
with pictures—I mean holy pictures.” 

“ Those were put there oy my mother-in-law: she is very good.’* 
“Oh, ah,” said Mr. Lennox, apparently mudb relieved by the 
explanation. “ Old people are very pious, generally, aren’t mey K 
But this patchwork quilt is yours, I simpose ? ” 

“ Tes, air; I made it myself,” said Kate blushing. 

He had made several attempts to talk to her of general things, 
but die had answered him in the briefest phrases. Her whole 
mind was occupied by one idea, and she could not detach her 
thoughts from it. ** Is he going to take the rooms, I wonder?” ihe 
asked herself many times. At last he said— 

“ 1 like these apartments very well; and you say that I can have 
breakfast here ? ” 
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** Oh, you can have anything you order, sir. I, or my mother, 
wiU—” 

Very well, then ; we may consider the matter decided. I'll 
tell them to send down my things from the theatre.” 

This seen^ to conclude the a&ir, and they went downstairs. 
But Mr. Lmnox stopped on the next landing, and without any 
apparent object re-examined the drawing-room. Speaking like a 
man who wanted to get up a conversation, he manifested interest 
in everything, and asked questions concerning the rattle of the 
sewing-machine, which could be heard distinctly; and before she 
could stop him he had opened the door of the workroom, lie 
wondered at all the brown paper patterns that were hung on the 
walls, and Miss Hender, too eager to inform him, profited by tlie 
occasion to glide in a word to the effect that she was going to see 
him that evening at the theatre. Kate was amused, but felt it was 
her duty to take the first opportunity of interrupting the conversa¬ 
tion. For some unexplained reason Mr. Lennox seemed loth to go, 
and it was with difficulty he was got downstairs. Even then he 
could not pass the kitchen door without stopping to speak to the 
apprentices. He asked them where they had found meir brown 
liair and eyes, and attempted to exchange a remark with Mrs. Ede. 
Kate thought the encounter unfortunate, but it passed off bettor 
than she expected. Mrs. Edo replied that the little girls were 


getting 
Mr. Le 


on very well, and, a 


Lennox turned to go. 


parently satisfied with this answer, 
fis manner indicated his Bohemian 


habits, for after all this waste of time he suddenly remembered 
that he hod an appointment, and would probably miss it by about a 
quarter of an hour. 

’’ Will you require any dinner ? ” asked Kate, following him to 
the door. 

At the mention of the word dinner ho again appeared to forget 
all about his appointment. His face changed its expression, and 
his manner again grow confidential. He asked all kind of questions 
as to what she could get him to eat, but without ever quite decid¬ 
ing whether he would bo able to find time to eat it. Kate thought 
she had never seen such a man. At last in a fit of desperation, 
he said— 

** I'll have a bit of cold steolc. I haven't the time to dine; but 
if you’ll put that out for me. ... I like a bit of supper after 
the theatre—” 


Kate wished to adc him what he would like to drink with it, but 
it was impossible to get an answer. He couldn’t stop another 
minute, and, dodging Uie passers-by, he rushed rapidly down the 
street. She watched until tlie big shoulders were lost in the crowd, 
and asked herself if she liked the man who had just left her; but 
the answer slipped from her when she tried to define it, and with a 
sigh she tum^ into the shop and mechanically set straight those 
shirts that hung aidant on the traversing wires. At that moment 
Mrs. Bde came from the kitchen carrying a basin of soup to her sick 
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son. She wanted to know why Kate had atayed so long taUdng to 
that man. 

*'T{dk to him! I suppose if we are going to take his money it ia 
only right that we should try to make him comfortable.” 

“A miserable ten shillings a week, when by it we aro harbouring 
wiokodnoaa and sin, 1 have been taught that no gooa can come of 
the knowledge of such people, and 1 abide by what 1 have been 
taught.” 

With this the old woman went upstairs, backbone and prindples 
equally rigid, leaving Kate to fume at what she termed her motner- 
in^law’s unreasonableness. 

But Kate had not time to indulge in many angry thoughts; for 
before she had been gone a moment the gaunt, spare woman came 
back with tears in her eyoa to beg paraon. The only thing she 
could not do was to restrain her tongue, and her greatest sorrows 
were the remembrances of the hard words she had said to ** dear 
Kate.” Kate on her side did not return the affeotion she accepted 
so warmly as it was given. She liked the old woman well enough; 
she took her scoldings in good part; but now she felt a little cross 
with lier mother-in-law, and turned away pettialily, when Mrs. Edo 
said— 

‘*Iamso sorry. Did f speak crossly, dear? I’ll say no more 
about the actor, I’ll promise.’’ 

Kate knew how deeply she was loved, and it was the vague belief 
that she might rule absolutely if she chose to take up her position, 
that induced her to a^uiesce as calmly as she usually did in her 
mother-in-law’s dictation. Sometimes she felt desirous of assuring 
herself of the value of her unasserted power. The present instance 
was a case in point. 

“ 1 don’t see why T should be bullied in my own house,” she 
said. ** Why shouldn’t 1 let my rooms to Mr. Lennox if I like ?’* 

** You are right,” said Mi-s. £de, ** 1 have perhaps said too much 
but 1 am sorry you turn i^inst me.” 

The tone of suffering ^e words conveyed touched Kate to the 
heart, and she answered warmly— 

’ * No, no, mother; I don’t turn against, you. You are the only 
person 1 have to love.” 

A look of quick pleasure passed over the hard, blunt featuree of 
the peasant woman, and she said with tears in her voice— 

“You know I’m a bit hard with my tongue, but that's all; 1 
don’t mean it.” 

Nothing more was said, and on the front landing they separated. 
Kate went into her workroom. Mias Hender, already returned 
from dinnllr, was trembling with excitement and she waited 
impatiently for the door to be shut that ahe might talk. She had 
been round to see her friend the stage carpenter, and he had told 
her aU a^ut the actor. Mr. Lennox was,on this authority, the boos 
of the riliow. Mr. Hayes, the acting manager, was a nobody, who 
was generally pretty w^ booeed. and Mr. Cox, the London gent, 
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did not travel. Miaa Hender’e lover had also professed a very high 
opinion of Mr. Lennox. He had heard of him before, and hod 
expected a fellow up to snuff; but from what he had seen of him 
that moxni^ he didn’t mind saying Uiat he had the whole bag of 
tricks at his finffen’ ends. 

Kate listened bewildered, not understanding half of what was 
said. The superior knowledge Miss Hender displayed of theatrical 
slang and back-door doinn alarmed her. A reproof rose to her 
lips, but she checked it in her eagerness to learn more about Mr. 
Lennox. 

** And what part does he play in the Madame Angot^ 1 think you 
call it 7 ” she a^ed as she bent her head to examine the passemen¬ 
terie she was stitching on to the sleeves. 

**0h, the low oom^y part,” said Miss Hender; but seeing that 
Kate did not understand, she hastened to explain that the low 
comedy parts meant the funny pmls. 

*‘Ho’s the man who’s lost his wig—La—^Ln Ravodoe, X think 
they call it—and a very nice man he is. When 1 was talking to Bill 
1 could see Mr. Lennox between the wings; ho liad his arm round 
Miss Leslie’s shoulder. I’m sura he’s sweet on her.” 

Kate looked up from her work and stared at Miss Hender slowly. 
The announcement that Mr. Lennox was the funny man was 
disappointing, but to hear that he was a woman’s lover disgusted 
her at once with him, and she could not help saying— 

** All those actors are alike. 1 see now that my mother-in-law 
was right. 1 should not have lot him my rooms.” 

One's always afraid of saying anything to you, ma’am; you do 
twist one’s words so. 1 am sure I did not mean to say there was 
any harm between him and Miss Leslie. There, perhaps you’ll go 
and tell Iiim that 1 spoke about him.” 

** I’m sure I shall do nothing of the sort. Mr. Lennox has taken 
my rooms for a week, and there’s an end of it. 1 am not going to 
interfere in his private affairs.” 

The conversation then came to a pause, and all that was heard 
for a long time was the clicking of the needle and the rustling of 
silk. Kate wondered how it was that IVIr. Lennox wA so different 
off the stage from what He was on, and it seemed to her strange that 
such a nice gentleman—for she was obliged to admit that he was that 
—should chicKMe to play the funny parts. As for his connection 
with Miss Leslie, that of course was none of her business. What 
diditmatter to her whom he was in love with? She would have 
thought he was a man who would not easily fall in love; but perhaps 
Miss Ledie was very pretty, and, for the matter of that, they might 
be going to be married. Miss Hender, in the meanwhile, regretted 
having told Kate anything about Mr. Lennox. The best and surest 
way was to let people find out things for themselves. Having an 
instinctive repugnance to virtue~at least, to questions of conscience 
—she could not abide whining about spOt milk, and, beyond an 
occasional reference to their workf the women did not s}>eak again, 
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until nt three o'clock Mre. Ede announced that dinner waa ready. 
There was, however, not much to eat, and Kate had little appetite, 
and she was glad when the meal was finished. She had then to 
help Mrs. Ede in getting the rooms ready, and when this waa done 
it was time for tea. But not even this meal did they get in comfort. 
Suddenly it was remembered that Mr. Lennox had oi^ered a beef¬ 
steak for supper. Mrs. Ede, however, said she would see to this, 
and Kate went into the shop to attend to the few customeia who 
might call in the course of the evening. The next event was the 
departure of Miss Bender, who came downstairs in a violent.huny, 
saying she had only just allowed herself time to dress and to get to 
the tlieatre before the curtain went up. She was very son^ Kate 
was not coming, but she promised to tell her to-morrow all about 
Mr. Lennox, and how the piece went. As Kate bade her assistant 

§ ood night a few customers dropped in, all of whom gave a great 
oal of trouble. She had to pull down an immense number of 
packages to find what was wanted, and these had to bo tied up and 
put back in their places. Then her next door neighbour, the 
stationer’s wife, called to ask after Mr. Ede and to buy a reel of 
cotton; and so, in evening chat, the time passed, until the fruiterer's 
boy came to ask if he should put up the shutters. 

ICate answered affirmatively, and remarked to her friend, who 
had risen to go, what a nice, kind man Mr. Jones was. 

Wlien Mr. Ede is ill 1 have nothing to do but to ask, and he 
sends his boy morning and night to take down and put up my 
shutters.” 

’’Yes, indeed, they are very kind people, but (beir prices are 
very high. Do you deal with them 7 ” 

Kate replied that she did; and, as the fruiterer's boy put up the 
shutters with a series of bangs, she strove to decide her neighbour 
to buy a certain gown she bsM been long talking of. 

“Trimuuna and everything,it won’t cost you more ttion tbiity 
shillings; yovrU want something fresb now that summer's coming on." 

*‘So I shall, ril speak to my man about it to-night 1 think 
he’ll let me have it.” 

He won't refuse you if you press him.” 

Well, we shall see.” 

On this a last good-bye was said, and the atationer'a wife slipi^ 
away. The shops were now closing. The streets were filled with 
dark masses of people who pass^ in surging confusion towards 
Piccadilly. The evening waa fine. Streaks of p^le and touohea 
of yellow were dying out of the west, and the wide grey slopes of 
^the hills rendered insignificant and toylike the nnendins brick anises 
of the town. Brick ! It waa a sea of brick—^briok cl all colours: 
the pole brown of the decaying yardj^ the implacable red bridk 
that turna to purple of the newly built warehouses, whilst over¬ 
head an uninterrupted auooesaion of aoarlet^tiled roofs pointed their 
sliarp bedcs to the light of a few wan stars. 

stood for a long time looking at the hills that faded into 
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the mght-cloud8,and agaiiuit tlie huge grey background the bright 
amallflamea of gas-jeta Btai*ted and remained before her like golden 
uaila upon the face of a door. 

Her thoughts drifted vaguely. She tliought of what she had 
thought of a hundred times before. The same ideas turned in her 
brain monotonouslyf as the hands of a clock n>und the dial. She 
wondered if her lodger would be satisfied with her moUior-in-law’s 
cooking. She hoped so. He was a very nice man, and it would be 
tiresome if they did not pull together. Then as his image floated 
from her Kate feared seriously for Miss Uender’s virtue. If Mrs. 
hide knew of her conduct there was not a doubt but she would not 
allow her in the house. The diiliculty she was in with Mrs. Barnes’s 
dress next suggested itself, and with a shiver and a sigh she shut 
the street door and wont upstairs. The day had passed; it wiis 
gone like a hundred days before it—wearily, perliaps, yet leaving in 
the mind :in iinproBsioii of something done, of duties honestly 
accomplished. 
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Oh, ma’am! *’ broko in Miss Homier, ** you can’t think how 
amusing it was last night. 1 never enjoyed myself so much in iny 
lifo. Tim place was crammed. You nover saw such a house, and 
Miss Leslie got tlireo encores, and a call after each act.” 

** And what was Mr. Lennox like ? ” 

Oh, he only played a small part—one of the policemen. He 
don't play Pom-poucot; 1 was wron^. It is too heavy a part, and 
he's too busy looking after the piece. But Joe Mortimer was 
splendid : I nearly died of laughing when he fell down, and lost his 
wig in the middle of the stage. And Frank Bret looked so nice, 
and he got an encore for his song, * Oh, certainly I love Clairette.' 
And he and Miss Leslie got another for tlie duet. To-morrow 
they play tlie Cloches,*' 

** But now you’ve seen so much of the theatre, I hope you'll be 
able to do a little overtime with me. 1 have promised to let Mrs. 
Barnes have her dress by to-morrow morning.” 

“ I’m afraid I sha’n't be able to stay after six o’dodt.” 

But surely if tlioy ore doing the same play you don’t want to 
sue it a^in ? ” 

** W^, 'tisn’t exactly that, but—well, 1 prefer to tell you the 
truth ; 'tisn’t for the piece 1 go to the theatre; I am one of the 
dressers, and I got twelve shillings a week, and I can’t afford to 
lose it. But there’s no use in tellmg that to Mrs. Ede ; she’d only 
kick up a row.’’ 

** How do you mean, dressing ? ” 

“ The ladies of the theatre must have some one to dress them, 
and 1 look after the principals—Miss Leslie and Miss Beaumont, 
that’s olL’* 

** And how long have you been doing that ? ” 

* ** Why, about a month now. Bill got me the place.” 

This conversation had broken in upon a silence of nearly half an 
hour. For about that time not a word had been spoken; witli 
bent heads and clicking needles, Kate and Miss Header had been 
working assiduously at Mrs. Barnes's skirt 

Having a great deal of passementerie ornamentation to sew on 
to the heading of the flounces, and much fringe to arrange round 
the edging of tlie drapery, Kate looked forw^ to a heavy day. 
She had expected Miss Bender an hour earlier, and hM not 
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turned up until after nine. An assistant whose time was so occupied 
that she couldn’t give an extra hour when you were in a diifioulty 
was of very little usOf and the sooner her place was supplied the 
better. Besides, all tliis bdk about theatres and actors was very 
wrong ; there could be little doubt but tliat the girl was losing her 
character, and to have her coming about tlie house would give it a 
bad name. Such were Kate’s redectious as she handled the rust¬ 
ling silk and folded it into large plaitings. Now and again she 
tri^ to come to a determination, but she was not sincere with her¬ 
self. She knew she liked the girl, and would uot find the courage 
to dismiss her. Miss Hondor’a ooiivcrsation amused her, and to 
send her away meant to surrender herself completely to her mother- 
in-law’s stem kindness and her husband’s irritability. 

Miss Bender was Uie window through which Kate viewed the 
bustle and animation of life, and she dreaded the darkness that the 
closing of it would bring. Even now, annoyed as she was that she 
would not be able to get the dress done in time, she could not re¬ 
frain from listening to the girl's chatter. There was about Mias 
Bender that dominating charm which iiuiturial natures possess 
even when they offend. Being of tlio flesli we must sympathise 
with it, and the amiability of Miss Bonder's spirits made a great deal 
pass that would have otherwise appeared shocking. She could toll 
—witliout appearing too rude—now Mr. Wontwortli, the lessee, 
was gone on a certain Ia<ly in the new comfiany, and would give 
her anytliing if she would chuck up her engagement and come and 
live witli him. When Miss Bender told these stories, Kate, fear¬ 
ing that Mrs. Edo might liave overheard, looked anxiously at tlie 
door, and under the influence of the emotion, it interest^ her to 
warn her assistant of the perils of frequentiiiff bad company. But os 
Kate lectured she could not help wondering now it was tlmt her life 
passed by so wearily. Was she never going to do anything else 
but work, she often asked herself. How hateful it was 1 Then to 
repulse these thoughts, which she knew wore wicked, she would 
seek consolation in thinking of her excellent conduct. She would 
often thank God that slio hM nothing to reprpach herself with, and 
it afforded her a kind of calm enjoyment to look bock upon her 
^lanquil working life. 

Her story, until the arrival of Mr. Lennox, was unmarked by 
any event of importance, and its psychological significance can be 
well and easily imerred from the following statement of the facts. 

Kate had never known her father; her mother was a hard-work¬ 
ing woman, an earnest believer in Wesley, who made a pound a 
week by painting on china. This was amply sufficient fur tlioir 
wants ; so Mrs. Howell’s only terrors were that she might not suc¬ 
ceed in saving her soul, or n^ht lose her he^th, die before her 
time, and leave her daughter in want. To avoid this calamity she 
worked earty and late at the factory, and Elate was left in the 
charge of the landlady, a ohil^ess old woman who, sitting by the 
fire, used to teU stories of her deceptions and misfortunas in lifa 
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The little ^1 oonaidered these hours quite delicious, ftud h^ 
childish brain was thus early intoxicated with sentiment. It wiU 
therefore be seen that the mother’s influence was at an unfortunate 
time counteracted, and the Bible readings and extemporary 
prayers offered up by their bedside in the evening liad been 
neutralised earlier in the day. Schooldays came next in Kate’s 
youth, but they were unimportant, and exorcised little influence on 
her after life. 

And, like an empty dream, eighteen years passed. Kate grew 
softly and mystically as a dark damask rose into a pretty woman, 
with a soul made up two-thirds of sentiment, and one-third of 
superstition. For, notwithstanding her early training, religion had 
never taken a very firm hold upon her. Although she had married 
into a family very similar to her own, although her mother-in-law 
was almost a counterpart of her real mother—a little harder and 
more resolute, but as Godfearing and as kind—Kate had caught 
no blast of religious fervour ; it ^d tanght her nothing, inspired 
her with nothing, could influence her in little. She was not strong 
nor great, nor was she conscious of any deep feeling that if she 
acted otherwise tlian she did slie would be living an unworthy life. 
She was merely good because she was a kind-hearted woman, 
without bad impiuses, and admirably suited to the life she was 
leading. 

But in this commonplace inactivity of mind there was one strong 
clutracteristic, one bit of colour in all these grey tints: Kate was 
dreamy, not to say imaginative. Wlien she was a mere child she 
loved fairies, and took a vivid interest in goblins ; and when after¬ 
wards she discarded these storios for others, it was not because it 
shocked her logical sense to read of a beanstalk a hundred feet 
high, but for a tenderer reason. Jock did not find a beautiful lady 
to love him. She could nut help feeling disappointed, and when 
Uie Lotidon Journal came for the first time across her way, with the 
stonr of a broken heart, her own heart melted witli iqnnpathy. 
Ana the more sentimental and unnatural the romance, the more it 
fevered and enraptured her. She loved to read of singular sub¬ 
terranean combats, of high castles, prisoners, hair-breadth escapes ; 
and her sympathies were always with the fugitives. It was also 
very delightful to hear of lovers who were true to each other in 
spite of a dozen wicked uncles, of women who were tempted until 
tiioir hearts died within them, and who years after threw up their 
hands and said, ** Thank God that I had the courage to resist.” 

And the second (leriod of her sentimental education was when 
she passed from the authors who deal exclusively with knights, 
princesses, and kings, to those who interest themselves in the love 
fortunes of doctors and curates. 

Amid these there, was one story that interested her in particular, 
that caused her deeper emotions than perhaps even the o^ers had 
done. It concerned a beautiful young wonum with a lovely oval face, 
who waa married toa very tiresome oountiy doctor. This lady was in the 
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habit of reading Byroa aiid Shelley in a ridi, Bweet-scentod inoadoWi 
down by xirer which flowed dreamily through smiling pasture- 
lands adorned by spreading trees. But this meadow belonged to a 
young squire, a superb man with grand, brood shoulders, who day 
after day used to watch these readings by the river, without, how¬ 
ever, venturing to address a word to tlie fair trespasser. One day, 
however, he was startled by a shriek; in her poetical dreamings 
the lady had slipped into the water. A moment suiliced to tear oil 
his coat, and as he swam like a water-dog, he had no difiiculty in 
rescuing her. After this adventure ho hod, of course, to call aiid 
inquire, and from henceforth his visits grow more and more fre¬ 
quent, and by a strange coincidence, he used generally to come 
ricUns up to tlie hall-door when the husband was away curing 
the ius of tlie country folk. Hours never to be forgotten wore 
passed under the trees by the river, he pleading his cause, and she 
refusing to leave poor Arthur—he was too go^ a fellow. Heart¬ 
broken, at laat the squire gave up the pursuit, and went to foreign 
parts, where he waited thirty years until he heard ArUiur was doi^. 
Ihen he came back with a Imht heart to his first and only love, who 
had never ceased to think ox him, and lived with her happily for¬ 
ever afterwards. The grotesque mixture of prose and {loetry, botli 
equally false, used to enchant Kate, and she alw'ays fancied had 
shebeen the heroine of the book that she would have acted in the 
same way. 

The taste for novel-reading caused Kate’s mother the deepest 
distress; she thought it ** a sinful waste of time, not to speak of 
the wayit turned people’s heads from God and when one day she 
found Kate’s scrap-book, made up of poems cut from the Famiiy 
Heraldf she began to despair of her daughter’s salvation. For 
notwithstanding all her efibits, she could not awake the girl to this 
belief, and the answer Kate generally made to her mother’s 
reproaches was : ** Mother, I Imve been sowing all day ; I can’t 

see what harm it can be to read a little before I go to bed. Nobody 
is required to be always saying their prayers.'’ 

The next two years jiassed away unperceived by either mother or 
daughter, and then an event occurred of some iniportance. I'heir 
neighbours at the comer of the street got into difliculties, and were 
eventually sold out and their places taken by strangers, who 
changed the oil-shop into a drapery business. The new arrivals 
caua^, of course. Hie keenest interest, and Mrs. Howell and her 
daughter called to see what they were like, as did everybody else. 
The acquaintance thus formed wax renewed at church, whore, much 
to their surprise and pleasure, they discovered that they were of 
the same persuasion. 

Henceforth the Howells and Edos saw a great deal of each other, 
and ev^ Sunday after church the mothers walked on in front, and, 
at a distance of thirto yards, the yoi^ people followed. Ralph 
spoke of hia ill-health, and Kate pitied him, and when he com- 
pUmented her on her beautiful hair she blushed with plesaute. 
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For much as she had revelled in fictitious sentiiueutf she hod 
somehow never thought of seeking it in nature, and now that she 
had found a lover, the critical sense was not strong enough in her to 
lead her to compare reality with imagination, and she accepted 
Ralph as unsuspectingly as she had before accepted the tawdry 
poetry of her favourite fiction. Her nature not being a pamionate 
one, she was able to do this without any apparent transition of 
sentiment. She pitied him, ho]>ed she could m of use in nursing 
him, and then felt flattered at the idea of being mistress of a shop. 

The mothers, whose thoughts had been travelling for some time 
in the same direction, wore delighted. No marriage could in their 
eyes be more desiiable. Religious opinions coincided, and dress* 
lining was a suitable adjunct to the drapexy business. Kate 
brought Uie talent, Ralph the means of putting it into execution, 
and very soon after she was installed in her own workroom. Of 
love small mention was made. The bridegroom s^ke of his 

} )rospoet8, of improving the business, the bride listened, interested 
or the wliilo in fiis enthusiasm ; orders came in, and Kate was soon 
tmnsforinod into a Imrd-working woman. 

Witli marriage her reading ceased, and the scrap-book was left to 
sleep at the bottom of an old trunk. This chiuige of character 
itassed unperceived by all but Mrs. Howell, who died wondering 
how it had come about. Kate herself did not know, and she 
fancied tlxat ic was fully accounted for by the fact that she had no 
time,—no time ftir roiling now." 

This was no more than the truth ; but she did not complain ; she 
accepted her husband’s kisses os she did the toil he imposed on 
lior—meekly, unafiectedly, as a matter of course. Apparently she 
hud known all through that the romances which usm bo strongly 
to fascinate her wore merely idle dreams, having no bearing upon 
tlie daily life of human beings—tilings fit to amuse a young girl’s 
fancies, and to be thrown aside when the real cares of life were 
entered upon. The only analogy between the past and present was 
an ample submission to authority and an indinerenco to the world 
and its interest. Even the fact of being without children did not 
seem to concern her, and when her motoer-in-law regretted it slie 
merely smiled languidlv, or said, ** We are very well as we are,” 

Of the world and toe flesh she lived in ignorance, suspectiug 
tbeir existence only through Miss Render. For some montha past a 
friendship had be^ steadily growing up between the two women. 
Mias Render was attracted by her employer’s kindness and softness 
o^ manner, Kate by her assistant’s strength of will. Had she 
known for certain of the existence of a lover she would not have 
kept her, but the possibility of sin attached her to toe girl in the 
Bonse that it foroM her continually to think of her. And then 
there was a certain air of bravado m Miss Render’s fireckled face 
that Kate unoonaetously admired. She instituted ocmipatisonB 
between henudf and the assistant, and the generally came to the 
oonoluuon that toe preferred that fair, bloommg, bloiiae oompkxioB 
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to her own clear olive-coloured skin^ and the cparkle of the red 
fria^ hair diaguated her with the tliiok wavy blue treaaea which 
enciraed, aa would a piece of black velvet, her arnidl teinplea. 

Aa (die oontixiued her aewing ahe reoonaidered the question of 
Mias Hender'a diamissal, but only to perceive more and more 
clearly the blank it would occasion in her life. But besides her 
personal feeling there was the im|K>rtant fact to consider, that to 
satisfy her customers she must have an assistant who could bo 
depended upon. And she did not know where ahe would find 
another who would turn out work equal to Mias Hender'a. At last 
Kate said :— 

** I don't know what 1 shall do ; I promised the dresa by to¬ 
morrow morning." 

think we'll be able to finish it to-day," said Miss If under; 
** I'll work hard at it all the afternoon ; a lot can be dune between 
this and seven o'clock." 

‘*Oh, I don't know," replied Kate dolefully ; ** tlieae loaves take 
such a time to sew on ; and then Uiere’s all the fostuoiiing." 

I think it can be managed, but we must stick at it." 

On this expression of goodwill the conversation ceased for the 
time being, and the clicking of needles and the buzsing of flies 
about the brownjpaper patterns was all that was heard until, about 
twelve o’clock, Mra. Ede burst into the room. 

** 1 knew what it would bo," ahe said, shutting tlie door after 
her. 

** What is it ? ” said Kate, looking up frightened. 

** Well, I offered to do him a chop or some fried eggs, but he says 
he must have an omelette. Did you ever hear of such a thing 7 1 
told him I didn't know how to make one, but he said tliat 1 was to 
ask you if you could spare the time." 

** I’ll make him an omelette," said Kate rising. " Have you got 
the eggs 7 ” 

** Yea. The trouble that man gives ua I What with his bath in 
the morning, and two pairs of boots to be cleaned, and the clothes 
that have to be brushed, I have done nothing but attend to him 
since ten o’clock ; and what hours to keep !—it is now past 
eleven." 

What'a the use of grumbling 7 You know th.it the work mast 
be done, and I can’t m in two places at once. You promised me 
you wouldn’t say anytliing more about it, but would attend to him 
just the same as any other lodger." 

1 can’t do more tlian I am doing; I haven't done anything all 
the morning but run upstairs," said Mrs. Ede veiy crossly ; ” and 
I wiidi you’d take the iitUe girls out of the kitchen, 1 can’t look 
after them, and they do nothing but look out of the window.” 

** Very well, I'U have them up here ; th^ can sit on the sofa. 
We manage with them now that we have finished the cutting 
out.” 

Miss Hcnder made no reply to this last speech, which was 
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addresaod to her. There wa« notliiiig she hated bo much as having 
the little girls up in the workroom. 

To make Mr. Lennox's omelette did not take Kate a long while. 
There was a bright fire in the kitchen, the muffins were toasted, 
and the tea was made. 

This is a very small breakfast,*' she said as she put the plates 
and dislies on the tray. ** Didn’t he order anything else ?*' 

** He spoke about some fried bacon, but I'll attend to that; you 
take the other things up to him." 

As Kate passed with the tray in her hand she reproved the litUe 
girls for their idleness and told them to come upstairs, but it 
was not until she motioned them into the workroom that slie realised 
that she was going into Mr. Lennox's room. After a alight pause 
she turned the handle of the door and entered. 

Mr. Lennox was lying very negligently wrapped in his dressing- 
gown. 

Oh, 1 bog your pardon, sir ; 1 didn't know—she said, starting 
back. 

Then, blushing violently for shame at her own silliness in taking 
notice of sucii things, she laid the breakfast things on the table. 
He, however, did not seem the least put out by her discomfiture ; 
but wrapping himself up more closely, drew his chair forward, and 
smacked his lips. As he did so he said— 

" 1 hope [ haven't shocked you, but I didn’t know you were 
coming in, and 1 always like to sit an hour or two in my dressing- 
gown before dressing.'* 

** Oh, it doesn’t matter," she said, hating him for the moment for 
forcing her to allude to the subject again. 1 hope you’ll like your 
omelette, sir. 

** Oh, veiy nice indeed,” he replied, taking the cover off the dish, 
** but 1 am afraid I have given you a great deal of trouble ; that old 
lady told me you were very, very busy." 

1 have to finish a dress to-day, sir, and my assistant—" 

Here Kate stopped, remembering that as Mr. Lennox had pro¬ 
bably renewed his acquaintance wito Miss Bender at the theatre, 
any allusion to her would give rise to further conversation,—and she 
now thought only of escaping from the room. 

** Oh yes, 1 know Miss Bender ; she's one of our dressers ; she 
looks oftor our two leading ladies, Miss Leslie and Miss Beaumont. 
But 1 don't see the bacon liore." 

** Mrs. Ede is cooking it ; sho’ll bring it up in a minute or two," 
said Elate, edging towai^ the door. 

We liave nothing to do with the dressers," said Mr. Lennox, 
spefting rapidly, so as to detain hu landlady ; ** but if you are as 
pressed with your work as you tell me, 1 darewy, by speaking to the 
lessee, I might manage to get Mias Bender off for this one evening. 

** Tliank you, sir; lam sure it is veiy kind of you, but 1 shall De 
able to manage without that** 

Mr. Lennox spoke with such an obvious desire to oblige that Kate 
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could not choose but like luiUi and it made her wish all the more 
that he would oover up his big, bare neck. 

** ’ Pon my word this is a capital omelette,” he said, as ho greodilv 
devoured the yellow substance. ** There is noUiing I like so muon 
as a good omelette. I was very lucky to come here,” he added, 

§ lancing at Kate’s waist, which was slim even in her old blue striped 
ress. 

** It is very kind of you to say su^ sir,” slio said, and a glow of rttse* 
colour flush^ the dark complexion. Tliere was something very 
human in tliia big man, and K^te did not know whetlier his animal¬ 
ism irritated or pleased her. 

** You were not at the theatre last night ? ” ho said, forcing a huge 
piece of deeply-buttered spon^ French roll into his mouth. 

“No, sir, I wasn’t there ; frarely go to the Uioatro.” 

“Ah ! I'm sorry. How’s tli.it? We had a tremendous house. 

1 never saw the piece go better. If this business keeps up to the 
end of the week 1 think we bhall try to get another date.’’ 

Kate did not know what ‘’another date "meant, but she resolved 
to ask Miss Hender. 

** You have only to tell me when you want to see the piece, and 
m nve you places. Would you like to come to-night? ’’ 

“Not to-night, thiuik you, sir. I shall be busy all tlio evening, 
and my husband is nut very well.” 

The conversation then came to a [tauso. Mr. Lennox scraped up 
the last fragments of the omelette, and had just jKiured himself out 
another cup of tea, when Mrs. Kde aprwared with the broiled bacon. 
At once, on seeing Kate talking to Mr. Lennox, she assumed an 
air of mingled surprise and regret. 

Kate noticed tliia, but Mr. Lennox had no eyes fur anything but 
the bacon, which he lieaped on his plate and rlevoured voraciously. 
It pleased Kate to see him enjoy his breakfast, but while she woe ad¬ 
miring him Mrs. £de said as she moved towards the door, ’* Can 
1 do anything for you, sir ? ” 

“Well, no,’’ replied Mr. Ijetinox indifferently ; but seeing that 
Kate was going too he swallowed a mouthful of tea hastily and said, 
“ 1 was just t^ing this lady here that we had a tremendous success 
last night, and that she ought to come and see the piece. 1 think 
she said she had no one to go with. You should take her. I’m 
sure you will like the ClocArs/' 

Kate looked startled at this proposition, and Mrs. Ede lookeil in¬ 
dignant. After a moment she recovered herself, and she said 
severely snd eimihatically, “ Thank you, sir, but I'm a Christian 
woman. No ofience, air, but X don’t think such things are right.” 

“ Ah ! don’t you, indeed ?” replied the actor, looking at her in 
blank astonishment. But the expression of his face soon changed, 
and as if struck suddenly by some painful zemembranoe, he said, 
“ You are a Dissenter or something of that kind, I suppose. We 
lost a lot of money at Bradford through people of your (^rstisaion ; 
U^y jolly well prsarhod against os.” 
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To this spoech Mrs. Edo made no reply, and Kate, frightened out 
of her life, certain that something terrible was going to happen, 
made a hurried explanation that her mother'in-law held very severe 
views, but that it would not do for us all to think alike. 

This brought the oonversation to a dead look, and it was dear to 
all parties that they felt too deeply on the subject to trust themselves 
to mrther ai^inent. Mrs. Ede accepte<l the suggestion tliat ‘ * Ralph 
might be wanting for something upstairs," and tdtera few brief and 
apologetic phrases Kate withdrew discountenanced to her workroom. 

Would Mr. Lennox take offence and leave them ? was the question 
she asked herself as she sat sewing passementerie leaves on to the 
silk sleeves. Occasionally Miss llcnder looked up inquiringly. 
Hhe suspected that something liad occurred, and was dying to hear 
what it was ; but tliere sat those idiotic little girls, and of course it 
wouldn’t do to speak before them. Nevertheless ^m time to time 
she hazarded an indirect allusion. Once she liinted she had heard 
that Mr. T^ennox, although a very niceman, was a bit quick-tempered. 

Kate answered this quety evasively. She said that it was difficult 
to know what Mr. Lennox was like, and with that remark she allowed 
the conversation to fall to the ground. Words were to her an effort, 
and she could not detach a single precise thought from the leaden- 
coloured dreams which hung about her. 

Click, click, went the neoalos all day long. Mrs. Barnes was Kate’s 
best cusionior, but she could not understand what a woman who 
lived in a tliixiy pound house could want with a ten pound dress. 
But that was no affair of hers, and as it was most uuportant she 
should not disapitouit her, Kate kept Miss Mender to dinner ; and 
as compensatioti for the press of work, she sent round to the public 
for three extra half-pints. They needed a drink, for the warmth of 
the day was intense. Along the red tiles of the houses, amid 
the brick courtyards, tlie sun’s rays created on oven-like atmosphere. 
From the high wall opposite the dead glare poured into the little 
front kitchen Uirough the muslin blinds, burning the jwt of green¬ 
stuff, and falling in laigo spots upon the tUod floor. Overcome by 
tlie heat, the two women lay bow on the little rod calico-covered 
sofa, lanmiidly sipping their beer, and thinking vaguely of when 
they would have to commence work again. Miss Bender lolled with 
her legs stretched out; Kate wearily rested her head upon her hand ; 
Mrs. Edo sat straight, apparently unheeding the sunlight which fell 
across the plaid shawl which she wore winter and summer. She 
drank her beer in quick guljM, os If even the time for swallowing 
was rimdly portioned out llie others watched her, knowing that 
when her pewter was empty she would turn them out of the kitchen. 
In a few moments she said, think, Kate, that if you’re in ahuny 
you’d better get on with your dress. I have to see to Mr. Lennox’s 
dinner, and 1 can’t have you a-han^^ about As it is 1 don't know 
how 1 am to get the work done. There is a leg of mutton to ho 
tOMited, imd a pudding to be made, and aH by four o’clock,** 

Kate calmed the old woman with a few woras, and taking Ralph’s 
dinner from her, oarriod it uiwtaire. She fopnd her husband better, 
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but he complained o! being n^lected. Setting the tray on the edge 
of the bed* she briefly aniwored the questions he put to her concerning 
the actor, Uien beg^ of him to excuse her, and slipped out of the 
room. About half-post three Mr. Lennox came in with two men, 
whom she found out afterwards to be Joe Mortimer the low come¬ 
dian and young Montgomery the conductor. Miss Ueiider was in a 
wild state of curiosity, and it became diihcult to prevent her from 
listening at the doors, and almost useless to remind her of Uie fact 
that there were children present, so excited did she become when 
she spoke of Bret’s love aflliirs. 

But at six o’clock, she put on her hat detenninedly ; the children 
took their leave at the same time, and Kuto was left to flnish the 
silk dress alone. There was still much to be done, and when Mrs. 
Kde called from the kitchen that tea was ready, Kate did not at flint 
aikswer, and when she did descend she did not remain above ten 
minutes,—just long enough to cat piece of breail and butter. Her 
head was filled with grave forebodings, which gradually drifted and 
concentrated into one fixed idea, not to dia'ipjKiiiit Mrs. Barnes. 
Once, and (]uite suddenly, she was startled by an idea which, led up 
to by nothing, flashed across her mind, and stopping in the miildle 
of a leaf, she considered the question that liad propounded itself. 
Lodgers often made love to their landladies ; what would she do if 
ho made love to her 7 such a thing might occur. An expression of 
annoyance contracted her face, and she passively resumed her sew¬ 
ing. The hours passed slowly and oppressively. It was now ten 
o’dock ; tlie tail had still to be bound with braid, and the side-strings 
to be sewn in. Having ho tape by her« she though of putting off these 
fliiishing-iouchos till the morning, but plucking up her courage, she 
determined to go down and fetoh from the shop wliat was required. 
The walk did her good, but it was hard to sit down iq;ain to work ; 
and the next few minutes seemed to her interminable : but at last 
the last stitch was given, the thread bitten off, and the dress hold 
up in triumph. She looked alb it for a moment with a feeling of 
pride, which soon faded into a sensation of profound lassitude. 

However, her da>''s labour was over, and she was now free. But 
the thought carried with it a savour of bitterness, for she re- 
inombored that there was no place for her to go te but her sick 
husband’s room. Unconsciously she had been looking forward to 
liavisg at least one night’s rest, and it exasperated her to think 
that Oiere was nothing for her but a hard pallet in the backroom, 
and the certainty of being awakened several times to attend to her 
husband. Then she askM passionately if she wa^ always going to 
remaitiHk slave and a drudge ? Miss Hender’s words came back to 
her with a strange distinctness, asA she saw that of pleaeure, or 
even of happiness, she knew nothing ; and in a very simple way she 
wondered ediat were really the ends of life. She longed to be good 
and religioos, like her mother or her mother-in-law, but somuxow 
rile 0 D 1 & never feel as they did, it all seemed so far away. Of 
coune it was a great consolation to think there was a happier and 
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better world ; itill—etill-. Not being able to pursue the thread 

any further, she stopped puzzled, and when her thoughts again 
detached tliomselTea, she was thinidng of the lady who UMd to read 
llyron and Shelley, and who so bravely resisted her lover’s 
entreaties. Every part of the forgotten story came back to her. 
She completely realised the place they used to dream in. She 
could see tliem watching with ardent eyes the paling of the distant 
sky as they listened to the humming of insects, breathing the honied 
odour of the flowers ; she saw her loaning on his arm caressingly, 
whilst pensively she tore with the other hand the leaves as mey 
passed up the long terrace. 

Then, os the vision became more personal, and slie identified 
herself with the heroine of the book, she thought of the wealth of 
love she had to give, and it seemed to her unutterably sad that it 
should, like a rose in a desert, lie unknown and unappreciated. 

This waa the last fliglit of her dream. The frail wings of her 
iinagiimtion could sustain her no longer, and too weary to care for 
or even to think of anything, she wont upstairs. There she found 
Mrs. £de pointing her son’s chest and bf^k witli iodine. Ho Imd 
had a bad attack, which was beginning to subside. His face was 
haggard, his e^es turgid, and his lal^aring cheat produced the 
whme asthmatic scale, from tlie highest wheeze to the lowest grunt. 
'J’he usual vapoury smell of ether pervaded the room, and the lamp 
burned with a fierce red glow behmd the red petticoat. 

The two women talked together. Mrs. fMo, indignant, told of 
the tniuble she had liad with the dinner. She hod had to fetch 
cigars and drinks. Kate listened, watching her husband all the 
while. He at lost began to got a Httle better, and Mrs. Edo took 
advantage of the occasion to suggest that it w'as time for evening 
prayers. 

In days when B])oech was possible, it was M r. Ede who read the 
customary chanter of the Bible and led tlie wa^ with the Lord's 
I’rayer ; hut when words were forbidden to him hu mother supplied 
his place. The toll figure knelt straight. It was not a movement 
of cringing humility, but of stalwart belief, and Kate, as ahe banded 
her the Bible, cuuld not help thinking that there was pride in her 
mother-in-law's very kuees. 

The old woman turned over the leaves for a few seconds in 
siiciu'e i then, having determined on a chapter, began to read. Bat 
she had not got beyond a few sentences b^ore she was interrupted 
by tlie sound of laughing voices and stomping feet. 

Horrified, she stopped reading, and looked from Kate to her 
husband. He was at the moment searching for his «pQcket- 
handkerohiet. Trembling, Kate rose to assist him, and Mrs. Ede 
■aid, 

” it is shameful ! 'tis disgraceful I ** 

It is only Mr. Lennox coming in." 

** Only Mr. Lennox !" At that moment she was interrupted by 
the lighter laughter ol fem^ voices, and ahe paused to listen. 
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Then shutting the book fiercely she said, ** From the first 1 was 
against letting our rooms to an ootor ; but I certainly did not think 
1 should live to see my son’s house turned into a nighUiouse. 1 
not stop here.” 

** Not stop here, eh, eh ? We must toll—tell him that it can’t be 
allowed” wheezed Mr. Ede, as he mopped his sweating face. 

** And 1 should like to know who are these women Lie has dared 
to bring into— People he has met in Piccadilly, 1 suppose I" 

** Oh, no t ” interrupted Kate. “ 1 am sure that tlioy are the 
ladies of the theatre.” 

** And where’s Uie difference ? ” Mrs. Edo naked fiercely. 
Sectarian hatred of worldly amusement tlained in her eyes, and 
made common cause with the ordinary prejudice of the British 
landlady. Mr. Edo shared his mother’s opinion; but as he was 
then suffering from a splittingheodache, his chief desire was that she 
should lower the tone of her voice. 

For goodness sake, don't speak so loud ! ” he said plaintively. 

Of course he mustn’t bring women into the house ; but lie 
better be told so. Kate, go down and toll him that Uiose ladies 
must leave.” 

Hearing her fate thus determined, Kate stood aghast, and she 
asked herself how she was to tell Mr. Lennox that ho must put his 
friends out of doors. She hesitated, and during a long silence all 
three listened. A great guffaw, a woman’s shriek, a pouf of laughter, 
and Uien a clinking of glasses was heard. Even Kate's face ad¬ 
mitted that ahe thought it very improper, and Mrs. Edo said with a 
theatrical air of suppressed passion : 

** Very well; 1 suppose that is all tliat can be done at present'' 

Feeling very helpless, Kate murmured, ” 1 <lo not see how I am 
to tell them to go. Hadn't we better put it off until morning ? ” 

“ morning 1 ” said Mr. Ede, trying to button his dirty night¬ 
shirt across his hairy chest. ** I'm not going to listen to that noise 
all night Kate, you c—go and tur—r—n thorn out” 

I’m sorry, dearie,” said Mrs. Edo, seeing her daughter-in-law's 
distress. ” ill soon send them away.” 

Oh, no ! I'd rather go myself,” said Kate. 

** Very well, dear. 1 only thought you might not Uke to go down 
among a lot of rough people.” 

The row downstairs was in the meanwhile increasing. Ralph 
grew as anny as his asthma would allow him. “ They are killing 
me with their noise. Go down at once and tell them they must 
leave the house instantly. If you don’t I’ll go myself.” 

With a look of horror at this threat, Mrs. Ede made a movement 
towards the door, but Kate stopped her, saying, 

111 go; it is my place.’’ As she descended the stairs she heard 
a man’s voice screaming above the general hubbub: 

** Ill tell you wl^ if Miss Beaumont doesn’t wait for my beat 
sno^ar night, Ill insist on a reheanal being called. Shs took the 
eoncvited music in the finale of the first act two whole bars belun 
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her time. It was damned awful. 1 nearlj btohe my stick trying 
to stop her/* 

** Quite true; I never saw the piece go to bad. Bret wat 
* fluffing * all over the ahop." 

Kate listened vaguely to these fragments of conversation, and 
tremblingly asked herself how she was to walk in upon those people 
and tell them that they must keep <]uict. 

And the way Beaumont tries to spoon with Dick. She nearly 
missed her cue once witli sneakii^ after him in the wings.’’ 

A peal of laughter followed. This sally determined Kate to act; 
and, without having made up her mind what she was going to say, 
she turned the handle of the door and walked into the room. 

The three gitsbumers were blazing, wineglasses were on the table, 
and Mr. Lennox stood twisting a corkscrew into a bottle which he 
held between his fat thighs. As Kate entered he looked up. 

On tlie little green sofa Miss Lucy Leslie lay back, plapng with 
her bonnet-strings. Her logs were crossed, and a liftoa skirt 
showed a bit of striped stocking. Next her. with his spare legs 
Bprawloil over the arm of the oasy-chair, was Mr. Montgomery, the 
thinnest being possible to ima^ne, in grey clothes. Ilia nose was 
enormous, and no pushed up his glasses when Kate came into tho 
I'oom with a movement of the left hand that was clearly habitual. 
On the otlior side of the round table sat Mr. Joe Mortimer, tlie 
heavy lead, the celebrated miser in tho Cloehet. A tall girl standing 
behind him playfully twisted his back-hair. He addressed paienuu 
udmonitious to her from time to time in an artificially oraok^ voice. 

Please, sir,” said Kate pleadingly, “ I'm very sorry, but we 
cannot keep open house after eleven o’clock.” 

A deep silence followed this announcement. Miss Leslie looked 
up at Kate curiously. IMr. Lennox stopped twisting the corkscrew 
into the bottle, and his big blue eyes be^ed with amazement. 

Then the low comedian, seiziiig the opportunity, murmured in his 
mechanical voice to the girl behind him, ** Open house 1 Of course, 
she’s ipiite ri^ht. I knew tliore was a draught somewhere; I felt 
my hair blowing about.” 

Everybody laughed, and tlie merriment contributed to still 
further discountenance tlie workwoman. 

** Will ho never speak and let me go % ” she asked herself. At 
last he did speak, and his words fell upon her like blows. 

** I don’t know what you moan, Mrs. Edo,” he said in a loud, 
commanding voice. ** 1 made no agreement with you that 1 was 
not to bring friends home with me in the evening. Had I known 
tJiat I was taking lodging in a church I wouldn’t have come.” 

did not Icnow vriiat answer to make. She felt dreadfully 
humiliated, and nothing waa really preaent in her mind but a vague 
desire to conciliate Mr. Lennox. 

It ia not my fault, tir. I really don’t mind ; but my mother- 
in-Uw and my husband will not have people coming into the house 
after ten o'clock.” 
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Mr. Lonnox’s face showed that his heart had softened towards 
her, and when she moutioned that her husband was lying ill in bed, 
turning round to his ctnnfMiny he said, 

** I think we are making too much noise ; wo should not liko it 
ourselves if—" 

Bu^ust at that moment, when all was about to end pleasantly, 
Mrs. fide was hoard at the top of the stairs. 

1 am a Christian woman, and will not remain in a house where 
drinking and women—” 

This speech changed everything. Mr. Lennox’s eyes Hashed with 
{vstssion. lie nuule a movement as if ho wore going to shout an 
answer back to Mrs. Ede, but checking himself he said, addressing 
Kate, ** 1 beg tliat you will leave my rooms, ma’am. Y'ou can give 
mo warning in tlio morning if you liko, or rather, I’ll give it to 
you ; but for this evening, at least, the place is mine, and 1 shall 
do what 1 liko.” On tliat he advanced towards the door and threw 
it open. 

Tears stood in her eyes. She looked sorrowfully at Mr. Lennox. 
It was a pitiful, appealing glance wliich he noticed, but was too 
angry to understand. Tlio look was her whole soul. She did not 
see Miss Leslie sneering, itor Mr. Mont^iucry'a grinning face. 
She saw Mr. Lennox, and nothing but him, and stuniiod by the 
thought of his leaving them, she followe<l her moUierdndaw 
uiNitaini. The old woman scolded and rowed. To have that lot of 
men and women smoking and drinking after eleven o’clock in the 
house was not to bo thought of, and she tried to force her son to sfiy 
tliat the police must be sc’iit for. But it wiis ini|M>88iblo to get an 
answer from him ; the exciUtinont and elTort of sjieakiiig had 
rendered him speechless, and, holding his mopj^ black liair with 
both hands, he wlicoml in deep organ tones. Kate looked at him 
blankly. To ait up with him anotliur night she felt was ijiipoasiblo, 
and she longed for some place out of hearing of his breath and out 
of the smell of the medicine-bottles. 11 is mi>thur, who was now 
insisting on his taking a couple of pills, called ujxin Kate to find 
the box. The sharii, sickly odour of tlie aloes was abominable, and 
with her stomach turning, she watched her husband trying vainly, 
with the aid of a glass of water, to swallow the dose. Stop in this 
room t no, tliat she couldn’t do ; it would fKds<m her. Shu wantofl 
sleep and fresh air. Where could ^e get them ? The actor was in 
the sjiar'i bedroom ; but he would be gf>ne to-rnorrow, and she 
would be left alone. Tlie thought starded her, though she srx>n 
forgot it in her impetuous hmging to got out of her husband’s sight. 
Kve^ moment this desire grew stronger, and at last she said, 

** 1 cannot stay here ; another night would kill me. Will you lot 
me have yoor room ? ” 

“Certainly 1 will, my dear,” replied the old woman, astonished 
not so much at the request, but at the vehemence of the emphasis 
laid upon the words. “ You are looking dresidfully worn out, my 
dear; I will see to my boy.” 
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Wlion once her request had been gifted, Kate felt the burning 
wish grow cold in her heart. She hesitated as if she feared she was 
doing wrong, and she lookod at her husband wondering if he would 
call her back. 

But he took no heed ; his attention was too entirely occupied by 
his breaUi to think cither of her or of the necessity of sending for 
the police, and he waved his motlier away when she attempts to 
speak to him. Then, turning to Kate as the next person in 
authority, she asked, 

** Are those men going to stop there all night ? ” 

“ Oh 1 I reall%don’t know ; I am too tired to bother about it any 
more/’ replied Kate petulantly. “It is all your fault—^you are to 
blame for eveiything ; you have no right to interfere with the 
lodgers in my house.’* 

Mrs. £de raised lier arms as she sought for words, but Kate, 
without giving her time to answer, walked out of the room. 
Suddenly a' voice cried in a hi^ key, 

“ Who do you take me for, Dick '/ I wasn’t bom vesterday. A 
devilish pretty woman, if you ask me ; and what black hair t ” 

Kate stopped. ' ‘ Black hair,” she said to herself, “ they must be 
talking of me,” and slie listened intently. 

The remark, however, did not appear to have been particularly 
well timed, for after a long silence, a woman’s voice said, 

“ Well, I don’t know whether ho likes her, and I don’t care, but 
what I’m not going to do is to wait here listening to you all crack* 
ing u]) a landlady’s good looks. I’m off.” 

A scuffle tlien seemed to be taking place ; half-a-dozen voices 
spoke together, and in terror of her life Kate flew across the work¬ 
room to Mrs Kde’s bed. 

The door of the sitting-room was flimg open, and cajoling and 
potesting words echoed along the passage and up and down the 
Durrow-like staircase. It was undoubtomy disgraceful, and Kate 
expected every minute to hear her mother-in-law’s voice mingling in 
the fray. Ilowever, peace was restored, and for at least an hour 
she listened to sounds of laughing voices mingling with the clinking 
of glasses. But at last Dick wished his menhi good night, and 
they went, leaving a long dark silence behind. Kate, who lay 
trembling under the sheets, listened. Somethii^ was going to 
happen. “ He thinks me a pretty woman ; she is jealous,” were 

S hrases that rang without ceasing in her ears. Then heming his 
oor open she fancied he was coming to seek her, and in constema- 
tion buried herself under the bedclothes, leaving only her black 
hair over the piUows to show where she had disappeund. But tlie 
^ duplicate drop of a pair of boots was conclusive, and assuring 
herself that he would not venture on such a liberty, she strove to 
oompose herself to sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

About eleren o'clock on the following day Kate walked up Market 
Street with Mra. Bamo’s dross. She liad just received an angry 
letter from that lady, saying that she would not require the dress— 
that it was now of no earthly use to her. This was a very serious 
matter, and as Kate walked with her face set against the empty 
square of sky, set in tlie end of the street ns in a frame, she 
thought of what she could say to satisfy her client. 

Market Street, although scarcely loss rigid, presented a less 
mercantile ap][>earance than the rest of llanluy. There was just a 
feeble look of idleness about it which was visible nowhere else. In 
the open place at tlie bottom of the hill cn>wds of children wore 
constantly playing about three dilapidated swings and a inurry-gf)- 
round. The ^een and yellow paint of these neglected toys 
suggested fancies tliat faded os the eye scanned the acres of bare 
bnck. Half of the pipe of the shoritiiig-gallery had been brr>kcn 
away, and was lying amid the wheels of a dilapidated showman's 
cart. These were tlie only signs of decay the tr}wn possesseiU Even 
the factory chimneys looked new, and the dwelling-houses seemed 
as if they had been run up aooording to contract by tlie gross. Tlie 
eye was iiurt by naked red angles, by the niw green of the blinds, 
and the similanty of each proportion. Some few of the doorways, 
but very few, wore adomm with stucco porches and iron railings ; 
generally a woman sat under a black beam, and screametl down a 
dark passage after a child. 

Kate's anxiety of mind caused her to walk fast towards the 
square of sky, where the passers seemed like figures tm the top of a 
monument. There she would tom to the loft, and descend towards 
the little quasi viUa residences wliich form the suburb of Northwood ; 
and when, ten minutes later, hot, and out of breath, Kate ap¬ 
proached Mrs. Barnes's door, she matured her plans, determining 
u the worst came to the worst to let the dress go at a reduction. 
For the moment she liad forgotten her other troubles, and it was 
not until idie had received her num^ that she remembered that her 
rooms would again be empty. 

She was sorry Mr. Lennox was going. She did not think how 
rudely he had turned her out of his room ; she dwelt rather on his 
kindness when she brought him up his breakfast, and Uio nice 
pleasant way he had of speaking. A dim feeling of unexplained 
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tenderness grew upon her mysteriously as mists gather along a low 
shore, and almost unconsciously she gazed upon the view before her. 
She slipped years bock into the past, until she stood again a young 
girl on tlio playground of her youth, watching the rolling hilu 
spreading up and along the sky-line. 

Below her, in the dazzling morning light, lay a valley miles upon 
miles in length. It was one of those terrible cauldrons in which 
man melts and moulds this huge age of iron. And of what did 
this valley consist ? Of black plains that the sunlight could not 
change in colour; of patches of gross, hard and metallic in hue ; of 
tanks of water glittering like blades of steel; of gigantic smoke- 
clouds rolling over the stems of a thousand factory chimneys. Like 
the bayonets of an advancing army they came, encircling Buckiiell, 
a single oasis in tliis black desert, through whose woods curled 
constantly tlio white steam of a passing train. 

Kate stooil on the side of a steep declivity. Through its wor 
sides black cinders protruded, and the ruins of deserted collieries 
stood close at hand. On her left, some fifty feet below, running in 
the shape of a fan round a belt of green, wore the roofs of North- 
wood—a river of black brick unroliovod by any trace of colour saving 
the yellow cliiiniioy-tops that wore speckled upon a line of flufTy 
clouds. Sharp as the teeth of a double saw were the interminable 
gables, and not a ray of light glinted against the black windows. 
So black was everytliing that even the spire of tlie church remained 
a silhouette in the liquid sunlight that was poured as out of a 
diamond vase from the long pale space of sky which rose behind 
the hills of Western Coyiiey. On tlie right, Southwark, another 
river of brick, trickled down into the v^ley, but this time the 
colour was red. There the lines were more irregular, and the 
jagged houses seemed like cartloads of gigantic pUl-ooxcs cast in a 
huny from the counter along the door. TJio linos of tlie pavement 
could just be diatinguishod. Kate watched the crowds passing. A 
hansom with a white horse appeared and disappeared amid these 
angular streets, sometimes seen against the neen blinds of a semi- 
dotadicd villa, sometimes against the broad background of a group 
of pottery ovens basking with their yellow bellies raised up to the 
light 

The sun was now rapidly approaching tlie meridian, and the 
kingstar blazed, a vision of dancing flame; white clouds trimmed 
tlie edges of the long hills, and in the vibrating light the wheels 
of the most distant collieries could almost ho counted, and the 
stems of the far-off factory chimneys app^red like tiny fingers. 

Kate saw with tlio eyes and heard with the ears of her youth, 
and the past became as clear as the landscape before her. She 
remembered the days when she came to read on this hillside. The 
titles of the books rose up in her mind, and she could recall the 
sorrow she felt for the heroes and heroines. It seem^ to her 
strange that Uiat time was so long past, and she wondered why the 
had forgotten it. Now it all seemed so near to her that she felt 
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like one only just awakened from a dream. And those momoriea 
made her happy. 8he took on infinite pleasure in recalling ovory 
little event—on excursion she made when she was quite a little girl 
to the ruined colliery, and, Later on, a conversation with a chance 
acquaintance, a young man who had stopped to spook to her. 

At the bottom of the volley, right before her eyes, tlio white 
gables of BucknoU Bectory, hidden amid inassos of trees, glittciasd 
now and then in an entangled beam that flickered between 
chimneys, across brick-banked Bi|uares of water darkened by brick 
walla Then behind Bucknell wore more desolate plains full of pits, 
brick, and pmoke ; and then for miles rose up against tlio sky, with 
a roll oceanic in grandeur, the interminable iiills. 

The American tariff had not yet come into oponition, and every 
wheel was turning, every oven baking; and through a drifting veil 
of smoke the sloping sides of the hills with all their fields could be 
seen sleeping under inimenao covertures of shadow, or basking 
naked upon beds of light. A deluge of rays fell upon them, 
defining ovoiy angle of Watloy Hocks, and floating over the gniss- 
lands of Standon until all was lost in a huge embnisuro filled witli 
the almost imperceptible outlines of the Wover Hills. For, like a 
reversed teacup placed in a basin is the mound on which the re<i 
town of Hanley is built *, and the intersecting lines, mjuares, and 
oblongs of the iiiil-fiolds render the likeiicsA more apparent, 
representing as they do a pattern similar to Uio painted edging of a 
Steffordshire basin. 

And Uiese vast slopes, whicli fonnod tlio background of every 
street, were the theatre of all li4ite’s travels ; and before life’s 
stru^les had ground her down she never saw them without 
dreaming. Wlicn os a little girl she played about the black cinders 
of the hulside she used to stop to watch the sunlight flash along tlie 
far-away green spaces, and in her thoughts connected them with 
the umrvols she had read of in her books of faiiy talus. 8urely 
beyond these wonderful hills were the palaces of the kings and 
queens, who could wave their wands and vanish ? Then a few 

{ rears later it was there, or beyond those slopes, that the lovers 
ived with whom she 8ympatliis<^ in the pages of her novels. 

8he had not been where sl^e now stotnl for months, and under 
the influence of all her new-found emotions she wondered why she 
liail never thought before of revisiting those f>ld places. For, 
sudden as the spuisli of a stone dropped into a well, the knowledge 
came to her Uiat she was no longer liappy, that her life was no more 
than a burden, a misery. But the analysis of her thoughts is 
difficult, so rapid, so contradictoiy were they. A hundred different 
things occurrra to her at once. Above all, she remembered her 
marriage, and how Mrs. Edo had persuaded her into it, and for the 
first time she blamed the old woman for her interference. But this 
was not all. Kate was willing to admit that there was no one she 
loved like Mr. Ede, but still it was hard to live with a mother-in- 
law who had a finger in everything and used the house like her own. 
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It would bo all vexy well if she were not so very obstinate^if alie were 
not 80 very certain that she was always right. Religion was very 
well, but that perpetual ** I’m a Christian woman," was sickening. 
No wonder Mr. Lennox couldn’t stand it. Poor man, why diould 
he not have a few friends up in the evening ? The lodgings were 
his own while he paid for them. She blamed herself bitterly for 
having insulted the man in his rooms, and before his friends. No 
wonder he cut up rough ; no wonder he was leaving them. If so 
she would never see him again. The thought caught her like a pain 
in the throat, and with a sudden instinct Jio tunied to hurry home. 
As she did so her eyes fell on Mr. Lennox ; ho was walking towards 
her. At such an unexpected realisation of her tlioughts she 
utterod a little cry of surprise ; but, smiling ofDibly, and in no way 
disconcerted, ho raised his big hat from his head. On account of 
tho softness of the felt this could only be accomplished by passing 
the ann over the head and seizing the crown as a conjuror would a 
pocket-handkerchief. The movement was largo and unctuous, and 
it inmressed Kate considerably. 

“ 1 took the liberty tf stop, for you seemed so mterosted that I 
felt ouriouB to know what could be worth looking at in those hoxrid 
cliimnoys and mounds of cindora." 

I was not looking at tho factories, but at tho hills. The view 
from here is considered very fine. Don’t you think so, sir ?" sho 
asked, feeling afraid that she had made some mistake. 

** Ah ! well, now you mention it, perhaps it is. How far away, 
and yet how distinct ! They look like riie gallery of a theatre. 
We’re on the stage, tlie footlights run round here, and the valley is 
the pit; and there are plenty of pits in it," he added laugliiug. 
** But 1 mustn’t speak to you of the theatre." 

Oh, I’m sure I don’t mind I I’m very fond of the theatre,*' said 
Kate hastily. 

This indirect allusion to last night brought tho conversation to a 
close, and for some moments tliey stood looking vacantly at the 
landscape. Overhead the sky was one serene sheet of dazzling blue, 
and so still was the air that ^e smoke-clouds trailed like the wings 
of gigantic birds slowly balancing themselves. Waves of white 
light rolled up the valley as if jealous of tlie red, flashi^ furnaces. 
An odour of iron and cinders poisoned the melting air, and rose 
through it from tho black ralf below like intestine euialations from 
the open belly of a lately smughtered animal After some moments 
of contemplation, which seemed to draw them closer together, Mr. 
Lennox said, 

** There is no doubt but the view is very mnd, but it is 
tantalising to have those hills before your eyes when you are shut 
up in rtd brick oven. How fresh and OMd they Wk I Wliat 
wouldn’t you give to be straying about in those oeoh woods far 

KWW ?" 

Kate looked at Mr. Lennox with raviahed eyes ; his words had 
flooded her mind with a t ho u sand forgotten dreams. She felt she 
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liked him better for wliat he had said, and she murmured as if half 
ashamed— 

** 1 was never out of Uanloy. I never saw tlie sea, and when I 
was a child I used to fancy that Uie fairies lived beyond those hills ; 
even now 1 can’t help imagining that the world is quite dilferunt 
over there. Hero it is all brick, but in novels they never speak of 
anything but gardens and fields.*' 

Never seen the sea ? Well there isn’t much to see in it/’ said 
Mr. Lennox laughing at the pun. When you were a little girl 
you used to come here to play, 1 suppose ? ” 

** Yes, sir ; I was born over there in one of those cottages.” 

Mr. Lennox did not seem to know wliothur to look sorry or 
sentimental, but he listened patiently to Kate who, ]>roiid of being 
able to show him on^hing, pointed out the difieront points of view. 
The white gabies that could just be distlnguishoa in the largo 
dark masses of trees, the one oasis in the ocean of cinders, was 
Buoknell Rectory. The fnigment of the cliff on the top of the 
highest ridge half-way up the sky was Watley Ilttcks ; then caiiio 
Western Goyney, the plains of iStondon, and far away, in a blue 
mist, the faint outlines of tlio Waver Hilla But Mr. Lennox did 
not seem very much interested ; tlie sun was too hot for him, and 
in the first pause of the conversation he asked Kate which way she 
was going. He had to get on to the tliaatre, and he asked her if 
she would show him the way there. 

** You can’t do better than to go down Market Street; but If you 
like I will direct you.” 

“ I shall be so glad if you will; but Market Street—I tliink you 
said Market Street ? That is just the way I have come.” 

Market Street was where people connected with the tlioatre 
generally lived, and Kate knew at once he liad been there looking 
for lodgings; but she was ashamed to tax him with it, and they 
walked on for some time without speaking. But every moment 
the silence became more irritating, and at last, determiiiefl to know 
the worst, she said, ” I suppose you were looking for lodgings ; all 
the theatre people put up in that street.” 

Mr. Lennox flindied before this direct q^CTstion. 

** Why no, not exactly ; 1 was calling on some friends *, but 
there are, as you say, some of the profession living in tlio street; 
and now you mention it, I suppose 1 shall have to find some new 
diggings.’* 

“ I am sorry, sir, very sorry,” said Kate looking up into the big 
blue eyes. ** 1 ought not to nave come down ; you are, of coune, 
master in your own rooms.” 

** Oh, it was not your fault; I could live with you for ever. You 
mustn’t think 1 want to clumge, if you could only guarantee that 
your mother-in-law will keep out of my way.” 

I^te felt at that moment tliat she would gu.'i.rantee anything that 
would prevent Hr. Lennox from leaving her house. 

** Oh. I don’t think there will be any difficulty about that^” she 
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Haid eagerly. ** I’ll bring your breakfast and dinner up, and you 
are out nearly all day.” 

“ Very well, then, and I will promise not to bring home any 
friends,” he added gallantly. 

But I’m afraid you’ll bo very lonely, sir.” 

I’ll have you to talk to sornotimea.” 

Kate made no answer, but they both felt that tlie words implied 
mure than they actually meant, and like people who had come to 
some important ccmclusiou, they remained silent. Then after a 
long pause, and without any transition, Mr. Lennox spoke of the 
heat of the weather, and of the harm it was likely to do their 
husiiiess at the theatre. She asked Iiim what he thought of 
Hanley. Mr. Lennox smiled through his white moustiu'ho, and 
said tlio want of trees made it very dreary ; lie cared little for tlie 
country, but to see notliing but brick mode it hard fur the eyes. 

Not feeling quite satisfied with Uiia last observation, Kate spoke 
of the pretty sites there were about the town, and pointing down a 
red perspective backed by the usual lulls, slio told him that 
Trontham, the Duke of Sutherland’s place, was over there. 

“ What, over those hills ? That must bo miles away.” 

** Oh, not BO far as that.' Hanley docs not reach to there. The 
country is perfectly beautiful, once you got post Stoke. 1 went 
once to see the Duke’s place, and we had tea in the inn. That was 
the only time 1 was ever really in the country, and oven then we 
were never quite out of sight of the factories. Still, it was very 
nice.” 

“ And who wore you with ? ” 

“ Oh, with luy husband.” 

“ He’s an invalid, is he not ? ” 

** Well, ho suffers very much at times, I'm afraid ; but he's often 
well enough.” 

The conversation again came to a pause, and botli tliought of how 
happy they would be were tliey taking tea together at the inn at 
Treiitliam. 

They were now in tlio centre of the town, close to the Town Hall 
—a stupid square building, staring as an ofKcial document. Two 
black cannons stood on either side of the door. Opposite was a 
huge shop with ‘'Commercial House” written across the second 
story in gold letters. Vulgar carpets and coarse goods were piled 
al>out the doorway; and from those two bouses Piccadilly, and 
Broad Street, its continuation, ran down an incline, and Church 
Street branched off, giving the town the appearance of a two- 
pronged fork. 

All was red—^generally red brick turning to purple, and it blazed 
under a Wnk blue sky. No spray of green relieved the implacable 
perspectives, no lesihetic intention broke the frigidity of the re* 
moTseless angles. Wide widths of red walls, bald rotundities of 
potteiy ovens, iron, and brick, reigned supreme; before them 
nature had disappeared, and the ahhll scream of the 8team<tram as it 
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fulled solemnly up the inoliiio seomod to bo man’s cry of triumph 
over vanciuished nature. 

After looking vacantly about him, Mr. Lennox said, “ Wlmt I 
object to in the town is that there’s notliing to do. And it is stf 
biasing hot; for goodness sixko let us get under tlio shadow of a 
walL” 

Kate smiled, and as they crossed over they both wiped their 
faces. 

“There are the potteries,” she ejiid, referring to Mr. Lennox’s 
complaint that there was nothing to do in the town. Everybody 
that conies to Hanley goes to see them ; but the best lire in Sbike,” 

“ I am sure I’m not going to Stoke to see potteries,” lie answered 
decisively, “ but if there are any in Hanley 1 daresay 1 shall turn in 
some afternoon. I have hoard sonio of our people suy they are 
worth seeing. But,’’ he added, ok if a sudden thought hml sJrnck 
him, “ 1 might go now ; 1 have nothing to do for tiio next couple 
of hours. How far are the nearest ? ” 

Kate told him that Powell and Jones’s works were close by in 
the High Street. She pointed out the way, but failing to luuke 
Mr. Lennox understand her, sl )0 consented to go with him, M r. 
Lennox pleaded complete ignoranue. From the word pottery ho 
guessed that it had something do with jiots and pans. He hod a 
kind, soft manner of speaking, which drew her t«>wards him u.s 
irresistibly as if ho had taken her in his amts, and it was astonisliing 
how intimate tliey had grown in the last few minutes. 

“It doesn’t look veiy interesting,”he said, as they stopped before 
an archway and looked into a yai^ filled witli stniw and pocking* 


cases. 

“ Oh, yes, it is ; but yuu must see the difiereiit rooms. You 
must go up to the ofiico and ask fur a iienniBsion to sec the works.” 

“ Oh, I don’t tliink Td care to go by myself. Won’t you cjoine 
with me ? ” 

Kato hesitated, for suddenly a desire to see the old i>laccss had 
crept into her mind. She had very little to do at home ; she could 
soy that Mrs. Barnes had kept her waiting. 

“ Do come,” he said after a pause during which he looked nl her 
eagerly. 

“Well, I should like to see the nxmi wliero my mother used to 
woik, but we mustn’t ship too long. J shall bo inirsedat homo.” 
The matter being so arranged they entered tbo yard, and Kate 
pointed out a rough staircase placed against the wrafl. “ You must 
go up there, the otiice is at the top ; ask for a pcmiission to see the 
works. I’ll wait for you hero. ” 

For ilie moment she was glad to be left alone, and she looked 
found the old brick yard with tenderness. Half a-doson men were 
packing crockery into crates with spades. Hho watched them 
wondering how it was they did not break the dclf. She saw 
herself again a little girl running with her mother’s dinner just as 
the used to ten years ago. 
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Ono afternoon she remembered particularly well. Promiaing to 
be very good, she hod been allowed to ait by her mother and. watch 
her painting flowers that wound in and out and all about a big blue 
vase. She remembered how she was reproved for peeping over her 
neighbour’s shoulder, and how proud she felt sitting among all the 
workwomen. She could recall the smell of the paint and turpentine, 
and her bitter mef when she was told that we should not learn 
painting, that she was too delicate, and was going to be put out to 
dressmaking. But now that time was gone ; her mother was dead 
and she was married. Eveiything was changed or broken, as was 
probably that beautiful vase. It astonished Kate to find herself 
thinking of these things. She had passed the High Street twenty 
times within the last six months without it even occurring to her to 
visit the old places, and when Mr. Lennox came back he noticed 
that there were tears in her eyes. He made no remark, but hastily 
explained that he had been told that there was a party just tliat 
minute gone on in front of them and they were to catch them up. 

** This way, then,” she said, (dinting to a big archway. 

"Oh, I can’t run; don’t be in such a hurry,” said Mr. Lennox 
panting. 

Kate laughed and admitted that the heat was terrific. Out of a 
sky burnt idmost to white the huge glare descended into the narrow 
brick yards. The packing straw seemed ready to catch fire; the 
heaps of wet clay, which two boys were shovelling, smoked, emitting 
as it did so an unpleasant wet odour. On passing the archway they 
caught sight of three black frock coats and tliree black shovel hats. 

" Oh 1 ” said Kate, stopping disappointed, ** we’ll have to go the 
round with those clergymen. 

" What does that matter 1 It will be amusing to listen to them.” 

" But mother knows all of them.” 


** Oh, nonsense ; they must be strangers in the town or they 
wouldn’t be visiti^ the potteries.” 

This reassured Kate, and they joined the party. The Dissenting 
clergymen looked askance at Mr. Lennox, and the guide said, as he 
showed them into a small white cell, ** You are in plenty of time, 
sir ; these are the stiagger makers.” 

Two men were beating a heap of wet clay in order to insure a 
something in the bakery wliich nobody understood, but which the 
guide t04^ some trouble to explain. The clergymen clustered for¬ 
ward to listen. Mr. Lennox wiped his face, and they were then 
hurried into a second ceU, where unbaked dishes were piled all 
around upon shelves. It was said to be the dishmakers’ p^e, and 
waiffollowed by another and another room, aU, Mr. liennox thought, 
eoually hot and uninteresting. He strove to escape from the guide, 
who drew him through the line of clergymen and remorseleady 
explained to him the mysteries of earthenware. 

At last these preliminary departments were disposed of, and they 
were led to another part of the works. On their way thither they 
passed the ovens, ^ese were scattered over the ground like bee- 
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hires in a garden. Mr. Lennox patted their round sides wpror* 
ingly^ and for the first time showed some signs of interest. Uo said 
they reminded him of oyster boys in a pantomime, and he declar^ 
it would not be a bad feature to introduce into the next Christmas 
show. Kate looked wonderingly at her friend. She could nut 
understand how he could think of such things, and the clergymen 
murmured among themselves. 

After this little adventure tlie party seemed to grow more united, 
and in the printing-room the^ listened to all that was said. The 
guide was remark^ly discursive, and apparently considered it of 
the highest importance that clergymen, actor, and drossinakcr 
should understand the different processes the earthenware liad to 
pass through before it was placed on toilet or breakfast table. 

They were now in a long lobby with big rafters overliead. Smok¬ 
ing flannels hung on lines all around, and the sunlight poured 
through the white skylights. Like laundresses at their tubs, four 
or five women washed the printed paper from tlie plates. In one 
corner a man in a paper cap was bending over a stove ; he plastered 
hot brown stuff over metal plates, and, apparently dissatisfied with 
the guide’s explanation of his work, ho broke out into a voluminous 
flow of technical details, which even the clergymen failed to follow. 
At the other end of this vast workroom there was a lino of young 
girls who cut the printed matter out of sheets of paper with marvol- 
louB dexterity. The scissors ran in and out of flowers, tendrils, and 
little birds without ever injuring one. Delighted, the clergymen 
watched the process, while Mr. Lennox ^ot behind Kato and 
whispered how he had just caught the tall Dissenter winking at the 
dark girl on the right. The truth of this statement did not conceni 
Mr. Lennox, for it gave him a pretext for breathing on Kate’s nock, 
a lead up to the love-scene which he had now decided was to come 
off on the first occasion that should present itself. A devilish pretty 
woman, he thought, and he continued to make jokes at the expense 
of the three Dissenting ministers, who walked before them like 
three black turkeys. 

Having passed through a brick alley with a staircase leading to a 
platform built like a ship’s deck, they went on through a series of 
rooms until they came to a place almost as hot as a Turkish bath. 
Presses filled with unbaked plates and dishes stood in the middle of 
the room, and the wet smell of the clay drying in steam diffused 
from underneath was veiy impleasant. It caused one of the 
ministers to cough violently, whereupon the guide explained that 
the platemakers’ apartments were considered the most unhealthy of 
any in the works; the people who worked there, he said, usually 
suffered from what is known as the potter's asthma. This interested 
Kate, ynd the delayed the guide with questions as to how the 
potter’sasthma differ^ from the ordinary form of the disease, and 
when their little procession was again put in motion she told Mr. 
Lennox how her nusband was affected, and the nights she had spent 
watching at his side. But slthough Mr. Lennox listened attentively 
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she coaid not help tliiiiking that he teemed rather glad thw other- 
wise that her husband was an invalid. The unkind way in which 
he 8|)oke of eick people shocked her, and she opposed the opinion 
that a person in had health was a disgustiag object. 

She could not be brought to agree to this view. In discussing the 
question they lingered behind, and Mr. Lennox profited by the 
occasion to whisper into her ears that she was tar too pretiy a 
woman for an asthmatic husband ; and, encouraged by her blushes, 
ho oven hazarded a few coarse jokes anent toe poor husband’s 
deficioucies. He wanted to know how a man could kiss if he 
couldn’t breathe, for if there was a time when breath was essential, 
according to him, it was when four lips meet. 

Kate felt frightened. No one had ever spoken to her in this 
way before, and she did nob really know what Mr. Lennox meant. 
Had she known how to do so she would have resented his familiari¬ 
ties, but his good humour disarmed her. Once their hands met. 
The contact caused her a thrill, and she put aside the unbaked plate 
they were examining 

“ We had better make haste,” she said, *‘or we shall lose them.” 

The next two rooms were considered by everybody both amusing 
and instructive. Even the throe clergymen lost something of their 
stolid manner, and spoke once or twice to Mr. Lennox. They 
asked him, apropos of nothing, his opinion concerning Uie religious 
character of Hanley, and if he were of their persuasion. 

** What is that ? ” asked Mr. Lennox, affecting a comic innocence 
which he hoped would tickle Kate’s fancy. 

Oh, we are Wesleyans,” said the minister. 

*'And I’m an actor; but I beg your pardon, stage managing’s 
mure my business.” 

This remark, much to Mr. Lennox’s satisfaction, seemed to. 
thoroughly horrify the three black turkeys, and leaving them to 
make what they could of his reply, he oast a vicious ogle at Kate, 
and drew her confidentially forward to show her how jam-pots were 
made. 

An old man sat straddle-legged on a high narrow table just on a 
lino with the window. Ho was covered with day ; lus forehead and 
beard were plastered with it. Before him was an iron plate, kept 
continually whirling by steam, which he could stop by a pressure of 
Ills foot. Holding a lump of clay with both hands, he squeezed it 
into a long sliapa not unUke a tall ice, then forcing it down into the 
shape of a batter-pudding he hollows it. Bound and round went 
the clay, the hands forming it, all the while deaning and smoothing 
until it came out a true and perfect jam-pot, even to the little 
furrow round the top, which was given by a movement of the 
thumba He had been at work since seven in the morning, and the 
shelves round him were encumbered with the result of hm labours. 
Evexy one marvelled at the old creature’s dexterity until he was 
forgotten in the superior attractions of the succeeding room. This 
was the tuniing-houso, and Mr. Lennox could not help laughing 
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oatx^hfc, 80 amusing did the soene appear to him. Women went 
dancing up and down on one leg, and at such regular intervals that 
they seemed absolutely like machines. They wore at once the 
motive power and the feeders of the different latlios. It was they 
who handed the men lumps of dry day, which they turned into 
shapes os wood might be. Hie strangeness of the spectacle gave 
rise to much comment. The clergymen were anxious to know if the 
constant jigging was injurious to health. Mr. Lennox inquired 
how much coin they made by their one-legged dancing, and he 
spoke in high terms of their good looks. TMs led him easily into 
the question of morals, a subject in which he was much interesi^. 
He wanted to know if this crowding together of the sexes could lie 
effected without danger. Surely oases of seduction must occur 
occasionally. In answering him the guide betrayed a certain 
reticence of manner which encouraged Mr. Lennox to liarass liiin 
with inquiries. Did he really mean to say that nothing ever 
happened ; that those young women who were working all day side 
by side with people of the other sox never, never tliought of any¬ 
thing but their work? The word work indicated to the hotly 
pressed guide his way of escape, and he assured Mr. Lennox that 
there was no time to think of such nonsense in the factory, and 
anxious to vindicate the honour of ilie establishment, he declared 
with fervour that any who took the smallest liberty with any female 
would be instantly dismissed from the works. The ministers, 
although they seemed to tliink the subject might have been avoided, 
listened approvingly. Kate felt a little embarrassed, and Mr. 
Lennox watehed a big blonde-haired woman who smiled as if quite 
ready, notwithstanding the ludicrous bobbing up and down position 
she was in, to got up a flirtation. But when Kate noticed this, 
with a courage that surprised herself, she out tlie guide short by 
proposing that they should go on. 

For in addition to the annoyance that the woman’s impertinence 
caused her, she was beginning to feel uneasy at the time she had 
been away from home. She was sure that Mrs. Ede would be fret¬ 
ting all over the place, and she could well imagine how cross Balph 
would bo if he heard of it. She felt very sorry for the one, and a 
little resentful towards the other, but tho sentimental desire to see 
the pain ting -room where her mother used to work prevailed, and 
with her heart full of recollections she followed the party to Uio 
ovens. 

Their way hither led them around the building, and they passed 
through many workrooms. These were goneraUy clean, airy spaces, 
with big rafters and whitewashed walls. Sometimes a bunch of 
violets, a book, or a newspaper lying on the table, suggested an ab¬ 
sent owner, and a refined countenance was ingtinctivcly sought for 
in the different groups of women. There was also a differenoe in 
the hate and shawls, and it was easy to tell wliich belonged to the 
Tomw girls* which to the mothers of families. Everyone looked 
healuy ana contented. All were, as Mr. Lennox continued to 
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assert, nice-looking, and all worked mdustriously at their number* 
less emplo^ents, one of the most curious of which consisted in 
knocking the roughness off the finished earthenware. 

A dozen women sat in a circle; above them and around them 
were piles of dinner-services of all kinds. Each held with one hand 
a piece of crockeiy on her knees, whilst with a chisel she chopped 
away at it as if it could not by any possibility be broken. In this 
warehouse the noise, as may easily be imagine, was bewildering. 

Through this room and others, up and down many narrow stair¬ 
cases, the visiting party went, the cniide leading, Uie three black 
clergymen following, Kate lingering behind with Mr. Lennox until 
they came to the ovens. The entrance was from an immense 
corridor, prolonged by shadow and divided down the middle by 
nroBsea full of drying earthenware, the smell of which was not, 
however, as strong as in the platomakers’ place, and the difi'erence 
was noticed by the olerg 3 anan with the cough. He said he was not 
affected to nearly the same extent. 

At long distances two oron doors allowed a doable stream of 
light to enter, and a loophme far away placed a square of white in 
the vague obscurity. The party of visitors had from time to time 
to give way to men who marchea in single file carrying what seemed 
to be huge cheeses. The guide explained that wit^ these were 
cups, saucers, bowls, and basins, and men mounted on ladders piled 
these yellow tubs up the walls of the ovens like honeycombs in a 
hive. They all had a peop up the huge interior, and then they 
visited the furnaces. These were set in the oven’s inner shelf, 
whioh made a narrow circular passage slanting inwards as it as¬ 
cended like the neck of a champagne bottle. The fires glared 
furiously, and suggested many impious Uioughts to Mr. Lennox. 
The tliree black turaeys made him think of devilled bones, and he 
proposed to ask if there were any warmer comers in heU. He had 
taken advantage of the darkness to put his arm round Kate’s waist. 
But tlie consist whispering in her ear, which had at first amused 
her, now irritated and annoyed her ; other emotions filled her mind 
with a vague tumult, and she longed to be left to think in peace. 
She beggcri of him to keep quiet. Her heart beat wirii suspense, 
and as they crossed one of the yards she asked the guide if he oould 
not ^ straight to the painting-room. He replied that there was a 
regular order to be observ^, and insisted on marchmg them 
through two more rooms, and fully explaining three or four more 
processes. Then after begging of them to be careful and hold the 
rail, ho led them up a high rickety staircase. T^e warning caused 
Kate a thrill, for she remembered well the orders she used to 
receive. Every step of this staircase was a terror to her mother. 

The room itself however proved a little disappointing. Things 
had been changed; the^ tables were not arranged in quite the same 
way, and these alterations deprived her of the emotions she had 
expected. Still it gave her a great deal of pleasure to point out to 
Mr. Lennox where her mother used to wotIl 
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But to find the exact Bj^t was not by any means easr. There 
were upwards of a hundred young women sitting on bencmosi lean¬ 
ing over huge tables covered with unfinished pottery. Each held 
in her hand a place, bowl, or vase, on which site executed some 
des^n. The clert^en showed more interest than they had hither¬ 
to done, and as they leaned to and fro examining the work, one of 
them discovered the something ChtardiaHj a Woideyan organ, on one 
of the tables, and hailing his fellows they all tliroe hurriedly pro¬ 
ceeded to interview the proprietor. But the guide said they had 
to visit the storerooms, and forced them away from their “ Uunb.” 

The storerooms were wildernesses of white, llidgcs of vases, 
mounds of basins and jugs, terraces of plates, formed masses of 
sickly white, through which rays of light wore caught and sent 
daneing with a blinding brilliancy. Along the wall on the left hand 
side presses were ovor^arged with dusty tea-services. They were 
there as numerous as leaves in a forest. On the right wore square 
grey windows, under which the convex sides of ^ad-bowls, like 
gigantic snow-baHs, sparkled in the sun ; and from rafter to rafter, 
in garlands and clusters like grapes, hung countless mugs, gilded, 
and bearing a device suitable for children. Down the middle of the 
floor a terrace was built of dinner-plates, the edges burnished with 
light, the rest being in grey tint. 

Two rooms away a huge mound of chamber-pots formed an 
astonishing background, and against all this white cflaoement the 
men who stood on high ladders dusting the crockery came out like 
strange black climbing insects. 

The clergymen said it was very interesting, and the guide ex¬ 
plained, just as he did everythmg else, the system of storing 
employed by the firm ; how the crockery was packed, and how the 
men would soon be working only three days a week on account of 
the American tariff But he was not much listened to. Eveyono 
was now tired, and the clergymen who since the discovei^ of the 
newspaper had been showing signs that they regarded their visit to 
the potteries as effected, pulled out their watches and wliispored 
mysteriously that their time was up. It was vain to tell them that 
tihere were only a few more rooms to visit; they declared that they 
mus6 be off, and demanded to be condueted to the door. This 
request was an embarrassing one. It was against tiro rules ever to 
leave visitors when going the rounds. The guide had, therefore, 
either to conduct the whole party to the door, or transgress his 
orders. After a slight hesitafeion, influenced no doubt by a con\ er- 
sation he had had with Mr. Lennox, in which mention was made of 
tickets for the theatre, he decided to take the responsibility on 
and asked that gentleman if hd would mind waiting a few 
minutes with his lady while the religious gentlemen were being 
shown the way out. Mr. Lennox assented with re^incss to this 
arrangement, and the three black figures and the guide disappeared 
a after behind the bedroom utensils. After an anxious 

glance ronnd, Mr. Lennox loolced at Kate. As she gathered to 
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hcnelf all tho remembrancos (hat the place had evoked, her manner 
grew more and more abandoned. She knew the room she was in 
well. Tlirough it she used to pass daily with her mother’s dinner, 
and she remembered how in her childhood she wondered how big 
the world must be to hold enough people to use such thousands of 
cups and saucers. All the half>forgotten fancies of infancy came 
trooping back to her in a succession as regular as the crockery on 
the wall. There used co be a blue tea-service in the far comer, and 
she remembered that it had been once her greatest ambition to 
possess it; she had often lingered to imagine a suitable parlour for 
it, then she used to see hersmf pouring out a dream husband’s tea. 
Tliero was a similar tea-service there now, but it was only the 
mocking ghost of the other. Little by little she remembered every¬ 
thing. One day she had tom her frock coming up the stairs, and 
was terribly scolded; another time Mr. Powell, attracted by her 
black curls, had stopped to speak to her, and he had given her as a 
present one of tho children’s mugs—one exactly like those hanging 
over her head. She had treasured it a long time, hut it at last was 
broken. It seemed that all things belonging to her liod to be 
broken ; her dreams were made in crockery. 

But as Kate looked into the past she became gradually conscious 
of a voice whispering to her. 

At first her thoughts were so far away that the presence of the 
man next to her was only felt remotely, and his woids, referring as 
they did to the charms of memory, did not for some time break tho 
thread of her reverie. Seeing what was her mind’s mood, Mr. 
Lennox strovo to adapt himself to it. 

How strangely things do pass away ; life is only a dream when 
we think of it. And how odd it is that you should never have 
thought of revisiting this place until you met me.” 

Commonplace as those words were, they caused Kate’s soul to 
rise to her lips, and she lifted her eyes, Uquid with love, to Mr. 
Lennox's. The look he considered as arriviug quite apropos, for he 
felt that ho could not manage another phrue like tho last, and 
anxious to come to the point, he turned to see if they were watched. 
There was no one within twenty yards of them ; where they were 
all was still. At their feet a pile of plates and teacups slept in a 
broad flood of sunlight, and the boys on the high ladder dusted tiie 
mugs three rooms away. 

" And what a pretty child you must have been. I can fancy you 
witli your black hair falling about your shoulders. Had I l^own 
you then I should have taken you in my arms and kissed you. 
you think you would have liked me to have kissed you ? ” he said, 
laughing just a little coarsely, for sentiment was not his forte. 

But Kate knew nothing of this, and so moved was she that she 
had neither the will nor the sensation of what she did. She rais^ 
her eyes again, and a vague feeling of how nice, how kud he waa, 
rush^ through her. 

Perceiving his advantage, Mr. Lettnox affected to examine a ring 
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on her finger. The warm pressure of his hand caused her to start, 
and die would have put him from her, but his voice calmed her. 

Ah I" he said, '^had 1 known you then, 1 should have bean 
awfully in love with you.” 

^te closed her eyes, and for a moment abandoned herself to an 
inefihble sentiment of weakness and ravishment; and then imagin¬ 
ing that it was all right, Mr. Lennox took her in his arms and 
kissed her rudely and lasciviously. 

But at the first movement of his arms, at the first contact of his 
lips, quick, angry thoughts rushed to her head, and obeying an 
impulse in contradiction to her desire she cast him ofi*. 

** Oh, wliat a shame 1 what right had ho? wh.at a beast 1” were the 
words that occurred to her ; and shaking herself free, she looked at 
him, vexed and humiliated. 

This unexpected rebufT seemed to mortify Mr. Lennox not a little, 
and he attempted to soothe Kate by a little jocularity. 

** Oh 1 how very cross we are ; and about a kiss, just a tiny, wee 
kiss.” 

Kate did not answer. She stood staring at him, only half hearing 
what he said, and irritated against him and herself. The substance 
of her tlioughta was a painful regret that ho had thus brutally dis¬ 
turbed the calm depth of happiness which she had been enjoying. 

^*I’m sure 1 didn’t mean to offend you,” he continued after a 
pause, for Kate’s manner puxded him ; I love you too well.” 

'' Love me ? ” she cried, astonished, but with nevertheless a tone 
in her voice. “ Why, you never saw me till the 

the first moment—I assure you I did.” 

Kate look^ at him softly, as imploring of him not to deceive her. 
There wag in his big blue eyes an honest frankness, and his face 
said as clearly as words, " 1 think you a deuced pretty woman, and 
I’m sure 1 could love you very much,” and recognising this Kato 
remained silent. 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Lennox attempted to renew his intentions. 
But actions liave to be prefaced by words, and he commenced by 
declaring as passionately as he could, ^fThat ^hen a man would give 
the whole world for a Uss, it was not to be expected that—” 

Here words began to fail him, and ho strove U) think of the 
famous love scene in The Ladjif of Lyons. But it was years since he 
had played the part, and he could onlj^ murmur something about 
reading no books but lovers’ books, singing no songs but lovers* 
songs. Further he could not get, and remembering umt the guide 
woidd be back in a few minu^, and inspired by Kate's pale face, 
he came to the conclusion that it would bo absurd to let her go 
without kissing her projperly. 

He was a strong man, but Kate had now really lost her temper, 
and determined that he should not gain his end, she struggled 
vigorously. He had taken her in his arms, but she writhed with 
determinaUon, and tried to tear hhi face. Three tinics his lips had 


of interrogation 
other day.” 

“ I loved you 
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routed on her oheekf once he had kissed her chin, but as he attempted 
to close on her moutli she managed to twist her face away. It was 
certainly difficult to hold her, and in his excitement, not liking to 
be beaten, he lost sight of everything but the immediate end in 
view. Kate, too, had sworn to herself that he should not get her 
lips, and she fought with the tenacity of a bulldog. Staggering 
backwards, she placed one hand on his throat, and with tlie other 
strove to catch at his moustache; she had given it a wrench that 
hod brought tears into his eyes, bub now ho was pinioni:^ her, and 
she could feol his breath upon her check, and see his big face 
approaching. Summoning up all her strength she strove to got 
away, but timt moment, happening to tread on her skirt, her feet 
slipped. Jle made a desperate eflort to sustain her, but her legs 
had gone between his, and a fall was imminent. 

The crash was tremendous. A pile of i>lates three feet high was 
sent spinning, a row of salad-bowls was lacked over, and then with 
a heavy stagger Mr. Lennox went over and into a dinner-service, 
the soup-tureen of which rolled gravely into the next room. 

In an instant half-a-dozen people were around them. A feeling 
at first prevailed that some serious accident had happened, but 
when Kato rose pale and trembling from the dibtis of a bedroom 
set, and Mr. Lennox was lifted out of the dinner-service with 
nothing apparently worse than a cut hand, there was heard a mur¬ 
mur of voices askmg the cause of the disaster. But before a word 
could be said the guide came running towards them. He declared 
that he would lose his place, and spoke vaguely to those around him 
of the necessity of suppressing the fact that he had left visitors 
alone in the storerooms. 

Mr Lennox, on the other hand, was very silent. He had 
evidently received some bad cuts of which ho did not speaL He 

SE his hand to his legs and felt them doubtfully. There was a 
e gosh in his right hand, from which he picked a piece of 
, and as he tied the wound up with a pocket-handkerchief he 
jiartly quieted the expostulating guide by assuring him that every¬ 
thing would be paid for. Then, taking Kate's arm, he hobbled out 
of the place. 

The suddenness and exitemenb of the accident had for the 
moment quenched her angry feelings, and now, overwhelmed with 
pity for the poor wounded hand, she thought of nothing but Mt- 
him to a doctor. Indeed, it was not until she heard him 
tellmg Mr. Powell in the office that he was subject to fits, and that 
in striving to hold him up the lady had fallen too, that she 
rtiliiembered how ho hiid behaved, how he had disgraced her. But 
her mouth was closed, and slie listened in mute amazement to him 
as he invented detail after detail with surprising dexterity. He did 
not even hesitate to call in the evidence of the guide, who in 
own interests, was obliged to assent; and when Mr. Powell inquired 
after the throe clergymen, Mr. Lennox at onoe declared that they 
bad left them in the yard after visiring the ovens. To Kate, who 
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from her childhood had liv^ between lines so narrow that a lie was 
almost an impossibility, this wreatli of falsehood was |K>Bitively be* 
wildering ; and so ingeniously did Mr. Lennox dovetail liis 
statements that in her astonishment for his ingenuity, and gratitude 
for getti^ her out of the difliculty, she abnost foigave him his 
wrongdoings. 

Mr. Powell was very kind ; he listened witli a look of pity on his 
face, told an anecdote of a poor brother of his who was likewise 
subject to fits, and possibly influenced by the remembrance, refuseil 
to receive any remuneration for the broken crookcry. In a Ann 
like theirs a few plates mt>re or less was of no importance. 

This being settled, Mr. Lennox inquired the way to tlie doctor's, 
and hobbled away, leaving a little pool of blood on Uio floor of the 
office. He looked very pale, and Kate feared that he was gmng to 
faint. She had to lend him her handkerchief—his was now sat¬ 
urated—to tie round his hand, and ho confessed to her that he had 
^ot a bod cut in the leg, and could feel the blood trickling down 
into his boot. 

“ 1 must get off now, my dear ; a bit of sticking-plaster is all I 
want. What a crash there was ; I shall never forget it. ” 

Oh, yes, it was terrible ; but do go at once,” said Kate, laying 
her hands on his arm. ** Oh, do lot me send for a carrisige.” It 
was astonishing how intimate the accident hod rendered them. As 
they spoke in the street a posscr-by would have taken them for 
husband and wife. 

** It isn’t worth while ; 1*11 be round at the doctor’s in a minute. 
They tell me there is one round the comer in Church Street. 
Which b the way ? ” 

“ Oh, take the first turn to the right, and you are in it; but do 


go. 

** I assure you it is notliing ; I’ll be able to go on to-night; I’ll 
make a bit of effect out of my limp. But how strong you are ; you're 
like a lion. But you mustn’t struggle like tliat next time.” 

At the suggestion that tliero was going to bo a next time, Kate’s 
face clouded, but she was so alarmed for his safety that it was only 
momentarily. She had hardly noticed that ho cfulod her *' dear.^’ 
He used the word so naturally and simply tliat it touched her with 
swift pleasure, and was as soon lost in a cr(»wd of conflicting emo¬ 
tions. 

The man was coarse, huge, sensual, even as is a mutton chop. 
But each movement of his fat hands was protective, every word he 
uttered was kind, the very intonation of his voice was comforting. 
He was in a word, human, and this attracted all that was human in 
you. The intelligence counted for nothing; his charm lay in 
nis humanity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

On leaving Mr. Lennox^ Kate walked elowly along the streets, 
trying vainly to arrange her thoughts, striving to arrive at a distinct 
notion of what hod happened. But the events of tlie day were so 
utterly outside her experience that she could form no just concep¬ 
tion of what they foreshadowed, of what they would bring. She 
was conscious only of a huge blotting out and a misty sensation of 
present Imppiness. 

Interest^ vaguely in everything, she basked in the warmth of 
her thoughts like a beggar in the sun. Tilings she had seen a 
thousand times before struck her in a peculiarly new light. A pair 
of dummy spectacles over an optician’s shop caused her to smile; 
she could not but help thinking that they were hardly too large for 
Mr. Lennox’s eyes. A flock of pigeons strutting between the legs 
of some cab-horses awoke emotions which she could not explain. 
An extraordinaiy curiosity seemed to have been suddenly developed 
in her. She wondered who were the people who jiassed her in the 
streets, where they were going, what wore their occupations. Her 
thoughts, generally so shadowv, were concentrated, and took an 
active and minute notice of tno most trivial tilings. The whole 
attitude of her mind was changed. Three hours ago die gazed at 
the wide lulls and dreamed of the earliest years of her life; now 
her thoughts did not rove beyond the present hour. Subjectively, 
nothing wss clear ; a veil hung, as it were, between her and herself; 
objectively, everything was distinct as if seen in a crystal. She 
could recall each word ho said, could feel his breath on her 
check ; see liis blue eyes looking into hers; but tliey no longer 
frig\it.cned lier. She dreamed of i^em placidly and with a strafe 
lucidity. Being a child of the people, his brutality had not 
iinpressod itself on her, and every now and then she murmured to 
herself, *'Poor fellow, what a fail ho had; 1 hope he didn’t hurt 
liimself ” 

* Iho shook slio had received had acted upon her like a strong 
spirit. By turns she thought of things tott^y diflerent—of Miss 
licnder, of the little girls, who would regret her absence from the 
workroom. Their affection was very dear to her, and now sud¬ 
denly wished they were her own children. Ihe wish was only 
niomentarv, but it was the first time the desire for motherhood had 
ever trouble her. 
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It amiued her to think of tlioir siniliug faces, and to uudce euro of 
their ainilea die entered a i^op and bought a arnaU packet of aweet* 
atafi^ and with the paper in ner hand continued her walk home. 
The cheap prints in a newspaper shop delayed her, and the workmen 
who were tearing up the road forced lier to oonaider how a auspeii’ 
aion of traffic would interfere with her buaineaa. She wna now in 
Broad Stroet; and when ahe raised her eyes she atiw her own house. 
It was quite a new building. High and narrow, it stood in the 
main street at the comer of a lane, and so much was it a corner 
house that the curve of the pavement exactly echoed the arch of the 
doorway. The ground-door windows were completely curtained by 
light goods; men's shirts hung four on a wire, undomoatli wore 
some black hats with feathers. There were also children’s drosses, 
and a few print neckties trimmed with white lace. 

As she entered the shop Mrs. Ede, who was in tlio front kitchen, 
cried, “Well, is that you, Kate? Where liavo you been? 1 w'aitiHl 
duiner an hour for you; and how tired you look I" 

In her present state of mind Mrs. £de, with her loud questioning, 
was the lut person Kate would have cared to moot. 

“What is the matter, my dear; are you unwell? Shall 1 get you 
a glass of water?” 

“ Oh no, mother; Prii all right. Can’t you see iliat I’m only very 
hot?” 

“ But where liave you been to? 1 waited dinner an hour for you. 
Whjr, it's past two o’clock 1 ” 

Ivate did not know how to account for her absence from huine. 


Words rose to her lijMi to tell Mrs. Kde to mind her ewn business ; 
but the feeling tliat she had been doing wrung turned her irritability 
to cowardice, and after a pause she answered, thinking of Mr. 
Lennox as she spoke, “ Mrs. Barnes kept mo waiting above an hour 
trying her dress on, atid then 1 was so done up with night-watching 
and sewing that I Umught I’d go for a walk.” 

Nothing Mrs. Ede dreaded so much ns anything approaching to a 
quarrel with Kate. So at once, and in hurried words, she proceeded 
to assure her that she couldn’t have done better; that a gcK>d long 


walk was just what was required to set hen up. “The only thing 
is, my dear, you shouldn’t remain out in such a sun as tins ; you 
might have got a sunstroke.” 

weamy wiped her hot face, and without acknowledging Uie 
advice tended, said abruptly, “Have you done any business 
to-day ? Have many per»ple been in the shop ? ” 

** Well, yes, half-a-dozen or more; and I sold the rest of Uioso 
aprons.” 

Then she proceeded to recount the different events of tlio morning. 
It was Mrs. w^te who had bought one of Uio aprons, and she luid 
said that die had not seen the pattern before; a stranger liad taken 
aiu>tW; and Mias Sargent bad called, and the wanted to know how 
nodi it would coat to make her blue dresa. 


** Oh 1 I know; ahe wanta me to reline the skirt and put new 
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triniinlng on the body for eeven and sixpence ; wo can do without 
her custom. And then? " 

** And then—ah ! 1 was forgetting—Mrs. West came in to tell us 
that her friend Mrs. Wood, the boolusoller’s wife, you know, up the 
street, was going to be confined, and would wont some baby-lmen, 
and she recommended her here.” 

“ Did you see nobody else ? ” 

** Well, yes, a young man who bought half-a-dozen pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 1 let him have the half-dozen for four shillings ; and 1 
sold a pink necktie to one of the factory hands over tlie way.” 

** Why, mother, you have done a deal of business, and I’m glad 
about the baby-linen. We have a lot in stock, and it hasn’t gone 
off well. 1 don’t know Mrs. WockI, but it was very kind of Mrs. 
West to recommend us; and Miss Ilcnder, how has she been getting 
on with tlie skirt ? You know 1 pi’omised it by Friday ? ” 

** Well, I must say she has been working very well; she was here 
at half-post eight, and she did nut stop away above three-quarters 
of an hour for dinner.” 

' * I am glad of that, for I was never so backward in my life with 
my work, what with Dalph being ill and Mr.-” 

Kate tried here to stop herself. The conversation had so for been 
iin agreeable one, and she did not wisli to spoil it by alluding to a 
subject on which there was no likelihood of their agreeing. 

But Mrs. Ede had anticipated the hated name of Leunoz. Her 
face clouded instantly, and she said, Yes, 1 wanted to talk to you 
about that. Mr. Lennox has not sent anyone to take away his 
thinn, and he did not even speak to me when 1 took him up his 
breakfast this morning.” 

For the last five years Kate had lived inertly, glad to sliirk all 
responsibility, delighted to leave the control of the house in her 
mother-in-law’s hands, contented to work hard without thinking of 
a result. But the quarrels that had preceded the arrival of Mr. 
Lennox had awakened her to a sense of her position, and this 
sentiment, now strengthened by her present liking for the man, 
determined her to assert her authority. 

1 do not think that Mr. Lennox is leaving us,” she said after a 
pause. *'I thought it was arranged last night that he was to be 
told that he must not bring friends after ^ven o'clock at night. 
When I see him I’ll speak to him about it” 

And resolved to twe the situation at one stroke, Kate walked 
haughtily into the kitchen and sat down to her dinner. Mrs. Ede, 
although quite ready to make a profession of her opinion when the 
occasion offered, followed with a dog-like look of affection on her 
fiftco; and though fearing to lose the advantage gained, Kate entered 
into an explanation with a view of soothing the old woman’s feel¬ 
ings. Thu done she went upstairs to see Ralph, whom Mrs. Ede 
declared to be very much better. On passing the workroom the 
door opened sudde^, and the bright £a^ of we little girls darted 
OBli 
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** Oh ! is that jou, Mrs. Ede 1 Huw we liave missed you all Uie 
morning/’ cried Annie ioyoualy. 

** And Mias Bonder Ims been so busy that she hnd to get mo to 
he]]) her with tiie skirt* and I did a great long piece inyaolf without 
a mistake. Did 1 not* Miss Bender i '* 

** 1 am going up to see my husband,’* said Kato smiling, **but I 
shall be down presently, and I have bought soniothing for you.” 

** Oh 1 what is it'? ” cried Annie excitedly. 

** You shall see presently.” 

Kalph was lying still in bed; ho was propped up in his usual 
attitude, with his legs tucked under him. The room snioli very 
bad 

Don’t you think we might open somothiug?” she said, os she 
sat down by the bedside ; ’'and your shoots want changing, too.” 

"Oh, if you have only come in to turn eveiything upside down 
you might as well have stayed away.” 

" It IS very unkind of you to spook like that, Ralph ; you know 
that— 

" T know that very well, but leave me alone; don’t you see I can't 
breathe ? " 

" I think you are bettor,” said Kate, mollifiod by the excuse; 
“ but wouldn't it do you good to change the air sometimes I " 

" No, no; on the contrary, the great thing is not to charigu it. T 
don’t notice any smell. It is only because you have come out of the 
street. ” 

Accepting this expLantition as a possible one, Kiito examined her 
husband attentively. His face was a detul white, and his eyes wore 
dark, hollow cavities. With a wetik, trembling hand he pushed the 
thick hair off his forehead, and he spoke with didiculty and in a thin 
wheeze. There was no doubt, however, that he was better. The 
dreadful dyHpnfe.a was fast leaving him, and when he had recovered 
from the prostration caused by it he would be well. 

" I think the pills did mo good last night,” ho said after a pause; 
and then added, laughing as much as his breath would allow him, 
"and what a rage mother was in. But tell me, what were they 
doing downstairs 7 Were there any ladies there ? 1 was too bod to 
think of anything.” * 

** Yes, tliero were some of the ladies of the theatre there,” said 
Kate severelv; " but 1 don’t think tliat mother hod a right to kick 
up die row she did.” 

" And it just came in upon her prayers,” said Ralph, smiling 
laboriously. 

Although crossgrainod and passionate, Mr, Edo was not alw.iys 
an unpleasant roan. Be had a sense of diy humour, and often, in 
sudden flariies of affection, the kind heart of his mother was rucog> 
nisable. 

** You mustn’t laugh, Ralph,” said Kato, looking aside, for the 
eomie tide of the question had suddenly dawned upon her. 

Tlmir hilarity was, however, of not long endurance. Poor Mr. 
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Ede was seized with a violent fit of coughing, and when this wtui 
over he lay back exhausted. At last ho said: 

** But where have you boen all the day ? Wo have been wonder¬ 
ing what had become of you.” 

'riie question, although not put unkindly, caused Kate a feeling 
of annoyance. ** One would think I liad ctnne back from a long 

J ’ourney,** she said to herself. ** It is just os Miss Hendor says, if 
’m out hidf an hour more than my time every one is, as they say, 
* wondering what has become of mo.’ *’ Assuming, however, an air 
of indifference, she told him that Mrs. Barnes had kept her an im¬ 
mense while, and tliat she had gone for a walk. 

** I’m glad of tliat,” he said. ** You wanted a walk after being 
shut up with me three nights running. And what a time you 
must have had '^of it 1 But tell mo what you have been doing in 
the shop,” 

In brief phrases Kate, in pity for his foolish jealousy, made light 
of the inoniing sales, for to be ill while business had been brisk Mr. 
Ede regarded as the cruellest misfortune that could have happened 
to him. 

And you really did sell all the aprons ? I knew they would go. 
I told you so, didn’t I ? ” he said. 

You did, dear,” said Kate, seeking to satisfy him ; but you 
must not talk so much ; vou’ll make yourself bad again.” 

' ‘ But are you going 1 

** I’ve been out so long that 1 have a lot to do; but I’ll come back 
and see you in the evening.” 

“ Well, tlien, kiss mo before you go.” 

Kate bent hor head, and as she did so tlie image of Mr. Lennox 
arose before hor with a singular distinctness : she remembered how 
he had struggled to obtain what she was now giving os a matter of 
course. It appeared strange to her that it should do bo: but she 
had always complied with the ordinances of the marriage state with¬ 
out passion or revolt. Now for the first time it disgusted her to 
kiss her husband, and she was glad to get away. But as she stepped 
into the passage ^e almost stood in Mr. Lennox's room. Never had 
the proximity of the two rooms struck her so forcibly before—one 
step took you across. Tbedoor was ajar,and,fullof the natural iMiiti- 
ment tliat a woman fools in the room of a man she is interested in, 
and hoping that Mrs. Ede had not yet aet everything straight, she 
walked in to assure herself. Slipi>erB and boots lay about ; tlie 
IHirtmanteau yawned wide open, with some soiled shirta on the top ; 
a pair of trousers trailed from a chair on the floor. Protesting 

r nst Mrs. Ede's negligence, Kate hung the trousers on the door, 
ed tlie slippers tidily by his bedside, and put away the dirty 
fiiien. But in doing so she could not refrain from casting a rapid 
glance at the eputenta of Uie portmanteau. There, stowed carelessly 
away, she saw many of the traces which foUow those who frequent 
women’s society* The duchess works a pw of slippers for her 
lover, aud the wonia-girl does the same, 'llie merchant'i wife, as 
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the holdi the loved hand under the lodge of her box at the theatre* 
datpt the ring the has civen ; tlie rich widow op[>osite has a jewel- 
case in her p<^et which will presently bo sent round to the stage- 
door for the tenor* who is now thinking of lus high It Hat. 

Under the dirty shirts Kate found a pair of 8lip|)en* a pin- 
oushion* and the inevitable ring. But there were otiier presents 
more charactezistio of tlie man; there was a bracelet, a scent 
bottle, and two pots of pdM' de foU grot wrapped up in a lace- 
trimmed chemise. Kate examine everything, but without being 
able to adduce any conclusion beyond a vague suriniso that Mr. 
I^ennox lived in a world far beyond her roach. The foie i^ras 
suggested delicacy of living, the chemise iinmonility, the bottle 
of scent refinement of taste, Uie bracelet she could make 
noUiing of. Prosaic and vulgar as wore all those articles, in the 
dressmaker’s imagination tlioy became both poetised and purified. 
An infinite sadness, thiit she could not explain, rose up through liur 
mind, and, staring vaguely at the i)iou8 exhortation hung <»u the 
wall, “Thou art my will, Thou art luy hope,” she thought of Mr. 
Lennox’s wounded legs. This led hor to consider the softness ol 
his l^d, and to wonder if she could do anytliing to make liiiii inure 
comfortable. Tt vexed her to see that ho h^ chosen to use the 
basin-stand niuiiu out of a triangular board set in a comer, and nut the 
proper one, whore she hod hung two clean towels ; and it was not 
untu at last, remembering wliat she hud told the little girls, and 
how they would be expecting her, that she could make up hor mind 
to tear liersolf away. 

“ What have y<»u got for us?” said four red lijits as Kate entered. 

“ Oh, you must guoBs,” she replied, taking a chair, and biding 
Miss Heudor good-morning. 

“ An apple ?” cried Annie. 

“No.” 

“ An orange ? ” cried Liz/ae. 

Kate shook her head, and at the sight of their bright looks she felt 
her spirits return to her. 

“ No, it is swoeUtult” 

“ Brandy balls?” 

“ No." 

“Toffy?" 

“ Ves; Aunio has guessed right," said Kale, as she divided the 
toffy equally between the two. 

“ And do you got nutliiug for guessing right ? ” said Annie doubt¬ 
fully. 

**Oh, Annie I for shame ! I didn’t think you were greedy." 

**1 think it’s 1 who should get the most,’’ replied Lizzie in self- 
defenoe. ** Had it not been for mo Miss Hcnder would never have 
got through her skirt. I helped you famously, didn’t X, Miss 
liondor 7 ” 

The asristant nodded an iinfialient assunt and gazed at her mis¬ 
tress in avid curiosity. In hliss Bender’s opinion the next beet 
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thing to doing wrong oneaelf was to know that aoine one else had 
been. But we children being preseiit, ahe could onl^ watch her 
employer’s face, and strive to ieM there some sign of dissipation. 

Unconscious of the scrutiny, Kate sat idly talking of the skirt 
that was finished. In watching the others working, the clicking of 
tlie needles sounded os sweet musio in her ears, and, like one lying 
under green boughs, she abandoned herself to all sorts of soft and 
floating reveries. Not for years had she known what it was t<> 
drink her fill of rest; and her thoughts balanced on one side and 
then on the other as voluptuously as flowers, and hid themselves in 
the luxurious current of idleness which lamied loosely around her. 

The afternoon passed charmingly, full or ease and pleasant quiet. 
Miss Hender told them how Les Clocfiea had gone last night; of 
Miss Leslie's spirited singing, of the cider song, of Joe Mortimer’s 
splendid miser scene, of Bret’s success in the l^carole. One would 
have thought, so eagerly did she speak of them, that she had herself 
received the applause she described. Kate listened dreamily, and 
the little girls sucked tofly, storing the while with intereeted eyes. 
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CHAPTETl VI, 

Bor neither Uiat evening nor the next oould Kate manage to auo 
Mr. Lennox. On both occasiona he came in very late, and what 
caused her nearly to despair was that he ordered no breakfast in 
the house, and was away before she was down. She tormented 
herself trying to iind reasons for his absence, and it pained her to 
think that it might be because the breakfasts wore not to his tuate. 
It seemed to her stnmge, too, that when a man cared to walk about 
the potteries witli a woman, and had talked as nicely as he liad duiio 
to her, tliat he should not take the trouble to come and see her, if 
it was only to sav good morning ; and in a thousand different ways 
did these thoughts turn, change, twist, torture, break and become 
united in Kate’s brain, as she sat sewing opimsite Miss Honder, in 
the workroom. This young woman hod ceased talking about Mr. 
Lennox. Bhe had made up her mind that tliero was something 
between the stagu-manager and her employer, and it irritated her 
when Kate assured her that she had not seen him for the last two 
days. On her side, too, Kate was not very successful in Uie pursuit 
of information, for Miss Hender, determhied to be avenged, 
said she had not noticed that Mr. Lennox limped in any way, 
whereas^ Mrs. Ede declared that his walk was almost tlmt of » 
cripple. 

This threw Kate into a fever of excitement, and inventing a 
fabulous excuse for early rising, she loft her husband’s ro(»m at 
seven o’clock next morning, and took up her post to wait for him in 
tlio kitchen. But this ruse was not successful. Mr. Lennox did 
not come down till ten, and at that monfent sho was serving a 
customer in the shop, and he darted out at the side dcx>r. Whether 
he hud done this on purpose to avoid her, or whether it was the 
result of chance, Kate passed the morning in considering. 8ho luul 
hitherto succeeded in completely ignoring their ridiculous fall amid 
the teacups, but the memoiy of it now surged up in her mind ; and 
certain ooarae detmls, which she had forgotten, continued to recur 
to her with a singular persistency, and deaf to Miss Hender’s con¬ 
versation, she sat sullenly sewing, hating even to go down to the 
shop to attend when Mrs. Ede called from below that there was a 
customer waiting. 

About three o’clock Mrs. Ede’s voice was heiurrl. 

** Kate, come down ; there is aoineone in the shop.” 
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Pasaing round the counter sIio found herself face to face with a 
well-dressed woman. 

“ I was recommended here by Mrs. West,” the lady said, after a 
slight hesitation, to buy a set of baby clothes.” 

Is it for a new-born infant ? ” Kate asked, putting on her shop 

airs. 

“ Well, the baby is not bom yet, but I hope will soon be.” 

Oh ! 1 beg pardon,” said Kate, casting a rapid glance in tiie 
direction of the lady’s waist. 

The baby clothes were kept in a box under the counter, and in a 
few moments Kate reappeared with a bundle of flannels. 

** You will find these of tlie ve^ bast quality ; if you will feel the 
warmth of this, ma’am,” she said, spreading out something that 
looko<l like two large towels. 

The lady seemed satisfied witli the quality, but from her manner 
of examining the strings Kate judged she was at her first confine¬ 
ment, and with short phrases and quick movements proceeded to 
explain how the infant was to be hud in the middle, and how the 
tiipes wore to be tied across. 

And you will want a hood and cloak 1 Wo liave some very 
nice ones at two pounds ten; but, perhafis, you would not like to 
give BO much ? ” 

Witliout replying to this question the lady asked to see the 
articles rofeir^ to, and tlieii beneatli the men's shirts, which hung 
just above their he^s, the two women talked with many genuine airs 
of mystery and covert subtlety. The lady spoke of her fears, of how 
much she wished Uie next fortnight was over, of her husband, of 
now long she had been married. 3i]je was Mrs. Wood, the stationer’s 
wife in Piccadilly. Kate said she knew her shop perfectly, and 
assumed a sad expression of coonteuance when in her turn she was 
asked if she had any children. On her replying in the negative, 
Mrs. Wood said, witli a sigh of foreboding, That people were 
possibly just as well without them.” 

It was at this unpropitious moment that Mr. Lennox entered. 
A quick expression of surprise passed over Kate’s face, and she tried 
to sweep away and to hide up the thiiira tliat were on the counter. 
Mrs. Wood was mildly embarrassed, and with a movement of retiring 
she attempted to resume the conversation. 

“ Very well, Mrs. Ede,” she said, “ I quite agrw with you- 

and I will call again about those po^et-handkerchiefs.” 

But Kate, in her anxiety not to lose a chance of doing a bit of 
business, foolishly replied— 

^ Yes, but about those baby clothes—shall I send them, Mrs. 
Wood?” 

Mrs. Wood murmured something inaudible in repJ^ and as ^e 
sidled and backed out of the shop she bumped against Mr. Lennox. 

He apologised with ease, liftM his big hat, and strove to make 
way for hex^—a difficult matter, Uiey both being large people. At 
lost, by his getting into a comer, it became possible for the lady to 
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pasAy find when this feat^ amid blaihes and confuaion, had been 
achicyed, ho took a step forwards, and leaning on the counter, said 
ill a hurried voice : 

** I have been waiting to seo you for the last two days. Wliore 
have you been hiding youraelf ? *’ 

The unexpected question disconcerted Kate, who, instead of 
answering him coldly and briefly as she had intended, said ; 

Why, here ; where did you expect me to be? But you have 
boon out ever since,” she added simply. 

** It was not my fault—tlie business I have had to do i I was in 
liondon yesterday, and only got back last night in time for the show. 
There was bilk of our buss drying up, but 1 think it is all right, 
i'll tell YOU about that another time. I have an ap|>ointment nr>w, 
and had only time to cut round here for a few minutes. T want 
you to come to tlio theatre to-morrow night. Here are some tickets 
for tlio centre circle. I'll come and sit with you when I get the 
curtain up, and wo’ll be able to talk.” 

The worm does not easily realize tlie life of the fly, and Kate did 
not understand. Tlio rapidly stated facts whirled and bowihlereil 
her, and she could only say, in answer to his again repealed 
question, 

*‘Oh, 1 should like it so much, but it is impossible ; if my 
mother-in-law heard of it I don’t know wliat she would say.” 

** WolL then, come to-night; but no, confound it, 1 shall be busy 
all to-night Hayes, our acting manager, has been drunk for the 
last three days ; lie can’t even make up the returns. Mo, no ; you 
must come to-morrow night Come with Miss Hander ; she’s one 
of the dressers. I'll make that all right; you can tell her so from 
me. Will you pi-omise to come ? ” 

1 should like it so much ; but what excuse can I give for being 
out till half-past ten at night ? ” 

You needn’t stay till then ; you can leave before the piece is 
half over. Say you went out for a walk.” 

The most ingenious and complete Action that Mr. Tjonnox’a 
inventive brain might Imve w(irkcd out would not have appeased 
Kate’s fears so completely as the simple suggestion of a walk, and as 
she remembered how successfully she had herself made use of the 
same excuse, her face lit up witli a glow of intelligence. 

‘‘Then, you will come,” he said, taking her look for an answer. 

“ ril she repli^, still hesitating. 

“ Then, that’s all right,” he murmured, pressing two or tliree 
pieces of paper into her hands, which he held for a moment 
affectionat^y in his. “You don’t know how 1 have been thinking 
of you ever since ; if you did, you would like mo better than you do.^’ 

Kate smiled slowly, and a slight flush for a moment illuminated 
the pale olive complexion. 

“ I dreamt that we were going up to Ixnidon together, and that 
your he^ was lying on my shoulder, and it was so nice and pleasant, 
and when I woke up I was disappointed.” 
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Kabo fthivered a littlo and drew back as if afraid; and in the 
pause which ensued Mr. Lennox remembered an appointment. 
** 1 must be off now,” he said, ** there’s no help for it; but you 
won’t disappoint, will you ? The doors open at half-post six. If 
you are there early I may be able to see you before the piece 
begins.” 

With that, and a grand lift of the hat, the actor hurried away, 
leaving Kate to examine the throe pieces of paper he had given her. 
With hesitating Ungers she open^ them. For the moment she 
was incapable of thought, and she could not fix her attention even 
sufiicientiy to read tlio large print that danced under her eyes. She 
remembered that ho had told her many thinp ; that he h^ been in 
liondon, and that he had thought of her, that he had asked her to 
meet him at the theatre to-morrow night, and that she had promised 
to do BO. But ill her mind all was still vague until it flashed across 
her mind that he had told her to confide in Mias Hender. Clearly 
it was impossible for her to go to the theatre without her assistant 
finding it out, therefore the best possible plan was to confide in 
Miss Uender. 

There was a subtle persuasivenesa in the thought of having some¬ 
one to whom she could talk of Mr. Lennox when he went away. 
But, albliough of Miss Hender’s secrecy she liad no doubt, she was 
in no way disposed to let her know any more of her afikirs than 
suited her pun>ose, and she excited and fevered herself thinking 
how she should approach the subject—how, in fact, she should lead 
her assistant into believing tliat it vras the play and not Mr. Len¬ 
nox that she (Kate), was interested in. She thought also how she 
should excuse herself when he come and sat by them during the 
perfonnance. A thousand insinuations occurred to her, but for dif¬ 
ferent roasuns she abandoned them one after the otlier. Her ideas 
did not come to her smoothly, but with broken and jagged edges, 
and every now and then she would awake from her tortuous reverie 
to see Miss Uendor’s bland and freckled face staring at her with a 
look of sensual and imbecile curiosity. At last, as if with sudden 
collapse, slie lifted her head from her work and explained in the 
simplest words possible that she would like to go to the theatre. 
As she had expeoted, there was first a stare of sheer astonishment, 
and then a look of honest satisfaction spread from the fat chin to 
the crinkly hair, and at the risk, os she ex^essed it, of stalling her 
mi8tre88«ra, she asked many questions, ^is was annoying, and 
Kate grow fretful. She wished to leave everything, the facts as 
well as her conception of them, in the vague ; and when Miss Bon¬ 
der wanted to know if she was real spoons on the actor, she de¬ 
clared she would rather not m near the theatre at all if it made 
people suppose such things. Whereupon Miss Hender took a view 
less canuu, and in little brief phrases the two women discussed how 
the slip should be given to old Mrs. £de. The idea of the walk was 
not approved of, it was too simple ; but on this point Kate would 
take no advice, altliough she accepted the suggestion that she was 
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to go npstaire, and under the pretext of changing her petticoat, 
^ould fold her hat into her mantle and tie the two behind her just 
aa she would a bustle. This device was not without ingenuity, but 
Kate found it very difficult to put it into practice. 

Mr. Ede was out of bed, and having been deprived of speech for 
more than a week his garrulity was excessive. He followed Kate 
into the back<room, driving her nearly distracted with questions 
about the shop, his health, liis mother, and Mr. Lennox, whom he 
declared he was mighty anxious to see. 

However, by a great deal of manoeuvring, she managed to tie up 
and cany away unperceived tlie things she wanted. In doing all 
this slie was certainly not free from certain twinges of conscience, 
and she felt humiliated at the quantity of falsehood such an inno¬ 
cent thing aa spending an evening at the play seemed to entail. 
But the excitement kept her up and prevented her from thinking 
of anything but her promise to Mr. Lennox. Now that she came 
to think of it, she was prepared to admit that she had probably done 
wrong in promising ; but it was done now, and could not be undone. 
Besides, it couldmt much matter ; he was ^oing away to-morrow, 
and it was her only chance of seeing him again. 

The time went slowly, but it went; and at five o’clock Mrs. 
Ede came up to say she was going up the town to do a little market¬ 
ing for Sunday, and to ask Kate to come down to tlie front kitchen, 
where she could be in sight of the shop. Nothing, as Miss Hender 
said, could have happened more fortunately, and, with many in¬ 
structions as to where they should meet, she hurried away. But 
she had no sooner gone than Kate grew dismally frightened, for it 
occurred to her that she was alone, and had no one to leave in 
charge of the shop. This was a terrible oversight, but after a few 
short mental struggles she resolved to turn the key in the door and 
leave her mother-m-law to come in by the side way. This was de¬ 
termined upon as she settled her hat before the toilette-glass that 
stood on the counter for the use of customers. The mantle gave 
her some imeasinesa; it did not seem to hang welf, and she ex¬ 
amined henelf with all those gracious turns and balancings of the 
hips and shoulders of a woman before a mirror. There was a twitch 
to be given to the skirt, and a fingering to be done at the necktie, 
and, idter a second’s hesitation, she decided that she would take a 
pair of gloves from the window. It was impossible to wear those 
that had been lying in her pocket for the last month. As she was 
pulling on a pair of grey thread with the calm air of satisfaction 
that prospective pleasure gives, she heard something stirring slowly 
behind her. WiUi the rapidity of an inspiration, it struck W that 
her husband had come downstairs. TrernbUim, she waited for him 
to appear, and, wheezi^ loudly, he dragged himself through the 
doorwiw. Compared wiw the man idie was going to see, he looked a 
miserame little chap. After drawing a deep breath or two, he said— 
“ What—do you look so fri—frightened at t You did—didn’t ex¬ 
pect to see roe, did you 7 ” 
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*' No, I did not,” Kate answered as if in a dream. 

" Feeling a good deal bettor, I thou—ght I would come down, 
but—but the stairs—have tried me.*’ 

** So 1 see,” said Kate, who was trying to think of an excuse ; 
“ but come into the kitchen and sit down on the sofa.” 

Mr. Ede walked with great difficulty, and it was some moments 
before he could speak again ; at last he said : 

“ But where are you going ? ” 

** I was thinking of ttucing a walk.” 

** You—you’re always thinking of walking now.** As far as tlie 
wheezing would allow it to appear, there was on intonation of re- 
prujich in this last remark, but Mr. Ede felt too exhausted to ob¬ 
ject definitely. 

“ I don’t know that I am.” 

“ Perhaps not; but if you are going out I’ll mind the shop.” 

Tlio shop was Mr. Ede's great love. It was there his fife was 
centred. The counter was to him what a picture is to an artist, 
what a book is to an author, what a child is to its mother. Nothing 
put liiiu in such good humour as when he himself had done a good 
day's business ; nothing annoyed him so much as when Kate anti¬ 
cipated him in answering a from the shop, and his anger was 
regulated in proportion to the purcliases tlie customers had mode ; 
and to avoid being forestalled he would hang about the kitchen, 
fidgetting in and out, rearranging the articles exhibited in tlie win¬ 
dow. These enthusiasms were often a positive source of loss, for as 
their business lay in articles peculiarly feminine, the presence of a 
man attending was not at all desirable ; but Mr. Ede would not 
consider this side of the question, and, his head resting on his hand, 
he would remain over the counter slowly working out some com¬ 
mercial problem, picking the while a bad tooth wi^ a hairpin taken 
from the drawers. 

The present descent from his room had been influenced by mer¬ 
cantile ardour, for since Kate had told of the sale of the aprons and 
the order for the baby clothes, his mind had been harassed by vis¬ 
ions of crowds of customers, and his ears deafened by a perpetual 
jingling of half-crowns ; and, unable to endure torments so great 
any longer, he had come down to take possession of his well-beloved 
till. He was, therefore, in the hopes of a customer, not ill-pleased 
at ^e prospect of getting rid of his wife. The complacency with 
which hii^iuul made his last remark had revealed the truth to Kate, 
and, her lips trembling with exultation, she siud: 

You are sure you don’t mind, dear; you are sure you are strong 
enough ? ** 

** fm all right. You go on.” 

Without waiting for anythii^ further, Kate, with her heart in her 
mouth, hurried away. Her time was up, and fearing to miss Miss 
Hender, she raced along, dodging the pt^ers with quidc turns and 
twists. She was, as it were, blinded with the light and colour of 
the theatre, which in imagination danced before her eyes, and she 
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Baw and heeded nobody until she suddenly lioard someone calling 
after her, ** Kate 1 Kate I Kate 1 *' Palo with apprehension, slie 
turned round and stood facing her mother-in-law. 

“Where on earth are you going at that rate 'I ” said Mrs. Ede, 
who carried a small ba.sket on lier arm. 

“Only for a walk,” Kate replied in a voice dry with enforced 
calmness. 

“ Oh, for a walk ; I*m glad of tlmt, it will do you good. But 
which way are you going 1 ” 

“ Anywhere round about tlie town. Up on the hill, St. John’s 
Road.” 

“How curious, I was just thinking of going back that way. 
There’s a fruiterer’s shop where you can got potatoes a penny a 
stone cheaper than you can here.” 

If a thunderbolt had destroyed Hanley before her eyes at that 
moment, it would not have appeared to her of the importance Uiat 
did this destruction of her evening’s pleasure. A sort of deaf defi¬ 
ance of Mrs. Ede beat in her ears, and it was with the bitterest 
difficulty tliat she saved herself from saying straight out that she 
was going to the theatre to see Mr. Lennox, and had a right to do 
so if she pleased. Mastering her anger, however, with an effort she 
said : 

“ But I like walking fast; perhaps I walk too fast for you. Do 
not come. ” 

“ Oh, no, not at all. My old legs are as good as your young ones. 
Kate, dear, what is the matter 1 Are you not all right ? ” she said, 
seeing how cross her daughter-in-law was looking. 

“ Oh yes, I’m all right, but you do bother one so.” 

This very injudicious phrase led to a demonstration of affection 
on the part of Mrs. Ede, and whatever were the chances of getting 
rid of her before, they were now reduced to nothing. Hurrying 
along by the young woman’s side, she begged and besought, ques¬ 
tioned and explain^, until Elate felt that the top of'her head was 
lifting off, that she was going mad. This continued up one street, 
down another. But Kate heard very little of what was said ; her 
mind was too occupied in thinking how disappointed Mr. Lennox 
would be. 

That evening about eleven o'clock, when Mr. Lennox’s heavy, 
lolloping footstep was hoard on the dark stairs, Kate stole out of 
her workroom to meet him. He saw her as he scraped a match on 
the wall; dropping it he put out his hands towards her. 

“ Is that you, dear,” ho said. “ Why didn’t you come to the 
theatre ? We h^ a magnificent house.” 

I couldn’t; 1 met my mother-in-law.” 

The red embers of the match that hod fallen on the floor now 
went out, and the indication of their fiu^s was swept away in the 
darkness. 

** Let me get a light, dear.” The intonation of his voice as he said 
**dear’' caused her an involuntaiy feeling of voluptuousness. She 

6 
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trombled as the vague outline of his big cheeks became clear in the 
red fiaino of the match wliich ho held in his hollowed hands. 

Won’t you come in ? ” she heard him say a moment after. 

No, 1 couldn’t; 1 must go upstairs in a minute. 1 only came 
to toll you, for I didn’t want you to go away angry; it was not my 
fault. 1 should so much have liked to have gone to tlie theatre.” 

“ It was a pity you didn’t come ; I was waiting at the door for 
you. I could have sat by you the whole time.” 

Kate’s heart died within her at thought of what she had lost, and 
after a long silence she said very moui^ully: 

“ Perhaps when you come back another time I shall be able to go 
to tlie theatre.” 

“ We’ve done so well here that wo are going to get another date. 
I’ll write and let you know 1 ” 

“ Will you ? And will you come back and lodge hero ? ” 

“ Of course, and I hope that I sha’n’t be so unlucky the next time 
as to fall down amid the crockery. ” 

At this they both laughed, and the conversation came to a pause. 

“ I must bid you good night now.” 

“ But won't you kiss mo ? just a kiss, so that I may have some- 
tiling to think of you.’’ 

“ Why do you want to kiss me ? You have Miss Leslie to kiss.” 

“I never kissed Leslie; that’s all nonsense, and 1 want to kiss 
you because I love you.” 

Kate made no answer, and following her into the heavy darkness 
that hung around the foot of the Btaircaao he took her in his arms 
and glued his lips to hers. She at first made no resistance, but tlie 
passion of his l^iss caused her a sudden revolt, and she struggled 
with him. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lennox, let me go, I beg of you,” she said, speaking 
with her lips close to his. “ Let me go, let me go; they will miss 
me. ” 

Possibly fearing another fall, Mr. Lennox loosed his embrace, and 
she passed away from him. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

About eleven o’clock, the moniing after the kiss in the dark, Mr. 
Lennox was seen struggling with his luggage in tlie passage, and the 
whole family, including Mr. Ede, who was now almost re-established 
in health, hod the pleasure of wishing him good-bye. The little 
asthmatic, dressed out in his Sunday best—a tweadbare black frock 
coat buttoned across his thin chest, a red necktie, an ill-fitting pair 
of grey trousers—came slowly down the stairs, followed by his wife 
and mother, whom he was taking to church. The fat actor took off 
his hat in his very largest manner to the ladies, and the bow was 
done so deferentially, and seemed to betoken so much respect for 
the sex, that even Mrs. Edo could not help thinking that Mr. 
Lennox was very polite. As for Kate, the sweep of the arm, the 
glistening of the teeth, the frizzly hair, the blue eyes, and the white 
hand, quite overcame her, and she bent her head partly in shame 
for the doings of last evening, partly to hide her sorrow at his leav¬ 
ing. But Mr. Lennox did not make the eyes at her tliat she feared 
he would; on the contrary, he occupied himself solely with her 
husband. Shaking hands with Mr. Ede, he asked him several ques¬ 
tions about his asthma. Were there no cures for it? Did it not 
affect the health ? 

After his shop, the question that most interested Mr. Ede was his 
malady. He kept an account of his attacks very much as racmg- 
men do of their horses, and when the subject was brought forwara 
he^ was one celebrated attack which he would back against any¬ 
thing that had ever been known in the way of asthma. Mr. Lennox 
Itsi cned, oblivious to everything in the interest of this now five- 
year-old memory of a past shortness of breath, and it was not until 
Mrs. Ede suggested that they would be late for church that it 
occurred to him that his chance of catching the eleven o’clock train 
was ^px>wing more and more remote. Then, with a hasty comment 
on his dilatorinesB, he caught up a parcel and a rug and shook hands 
with them idl. 

With husbiuid and wife he was equally sincere. His love and his 
pity were equally spontaneous, and he seemed to pass from one 
sentiment to the other without any intermediate transition of 
feeling. 

However, he was off now. The cab rattled away, and Mr. Ede, 
walking very dowly between his womankind, proceeded up the red, 
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silent streets towards tlio Wesleyan Church. After they had gone 
some twenty or thirty paces, Mr. Ede said, 

“There’s no doubt but that Mr. Lennox is a very nice man—a 
very nice man indeed; you must admit, mother, that you were 
wrong.” 

“He’s polite if you will,” replied Mrs. Ede, who for the last 
few minutes had been considering the ungodliness of travelling on 
Sunday. 

“Oh, don’t walk so fast,” said Mr. Ede. “I must stop to got 
breath.” 

“ Well, then, wo shall be late for church ! ” 

At this a little colour rose to his pallid cliceks, and, as far as his 
breath would allow, he abused his mother roundly. In his cross- 
grained disposition these sudden knots wore of frequent occurrence, 
and then no words wore too bitter or too hard for him to use. If 
she wonted to make him ill again she was going the right way about 
it. A nice thing it would be if he had to leave the church in the 
middle of one of the hymns 1 She did not remember when he had 
to bo helped out during the sermon, and how very nice it looked. 
And if ho had asthma, whoso fault was it ? She did not remember 
how she had not sent for the doctor when he caught the terrible 
cold, two years ago, until ho was at death’s door ? Kate wisely 
refrained from joining in this discussion, and os she nourishod a 
little rancour against Mrs. Edo for having prevented her going 
to the theatre, there was an abstract and remote pleasure in hearing 
the old woman catch it, while she, Kate, lingered behind and 
dreamed vaguely of the big man who was to come back to see her 
in three months’ time. And during church time she experienced 
the most delicious emotions. The unison of the voices, the gran¬ 
deur of the sitnple chants, united to the beauty of tlie words, 
awakened in her a vague but elevated sentiment of extraondinaiy 
joy—a joy that she had never experienced before ; and in the ful¬ 
ness of it she sang loudly, vigorously, like a thrush in the balmy 
deeps of English woods on some May moniing. Her voice, always 
strong and sweet, had never been heard to greater advantage, and it 
Boomed to cariy with it such a flavour of faith that Mrs. IMe could 
not but cast a glance of warm approval at her daughter-in-law. Sho 
was too excited to think whether she was wrong or right in loving 
Mr. Lennox. Ko such thought occurred to her, and when she sat 
down Ob listen to the sermon, it was only to pass into on ecstac^ as 
delicious even as that which she had experienced during the singing. 
The voice of th^ preacher sounded as dimly as the sighing of Uie 
breeze in the ears of a dreamer who counts tiie petals of the flowers 
between him and the sun. Everything swayed before her in a mist; 
the heads of the congregation appeared like a dark sea, and the whith 
walls were clear spaces deep, in her imagination, as the depths of 
the sky, where passed a multitude of infinitesimal sensations—^wmrds 
B^ken, tender answers that gave place at once to pleadings and 
kissiM, sensations like soft odours^ desires as fragile as the &its of 
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roses; fckings and places the most difTerent flowed in and out of each 
other, producing a confused but harmonious vision of audible colour 
and visible sound ; and the constantly recurring phrase, ** He will 
be back in three months,” shod shuddering gleams of silver upon 
her dream as will a passing wind over a ctdm sea. 

Her happiness was in herself, and almost lasciviously she yielded 
to the idleness of the day. During dinner slie enjoyed herself 
immensely in sitting still and languidly listening to her husband and 
mother-in-law fighting over again the battle of the actor. Mr. Ede 
had now recovered his temper, and was prepared to maintain calmly 
his opinions regarding Mr. Lennox. He declai'od he, Mr. Ede, was 
just os good a Christian as his motlier, and for that very roason 
refused to judge a fellow Christian. She answered tliat she did not 
judge Mr. Lennox, but she had always been taught to believe that 
people who did not go to church led godless lives. 

Sunday was kept strictly in this family. Three services wore 
regularly attended. Kate, hoping to recover the sensations of tlio 
morning, attended church in the afternoon. But the whole place 
seemed changed. All her psission was gone. The cold, white 
walls chilled her, and the people about her appeared to her in a 
very small and miserable light. Unpleasant fancies, bjo, occurred 
to her, and she suflered from nervousness and irritability, oven to 
the point of tliinking she was ill. She was glad to get nome, and 
after tea no entreaties could get her to leave the house. She longed 
to be left alone, and Mrs. Ede’s fussing and arguing jarred terribly 
on her already excited feelings. Her thoughts h^ gone hack to 
the book she had fallen asleep over last Sunday night when she sat 
by her husband’s bedside, and when the house w'as quiet she went 
upstairs and fetched it. But after reading a few pages the heat of 
the houdo seemed to her intolerable. There was no place to go to 
for a walk except St. John's Koad, and there turning listlessly over 
the Images of the old novel the time passed imperceptibly, ft was 
like sitting on the sea-shore ; the hills extended like ah horizon, and 
as the sea-dreamer strives to pierco the long illimitable line of the 
wave and follows the patli of the sailing ship, so did Kate gaze out 
of the sweeping green line that enclosed oil she know of the world, 
and strove to look beyond into the countiy to where her friend was 
going. 

And the evening^ was superb. Korthwood, with its hundreds of 
■harp roofs and windows, slept under pale salmon-coloured tints, 
and the bells of its church sounded clearer and clearer at each 
peal. Worm breaths, soft as caresses, passed over the red roofs^ of 
Southwark, and below in the vast hollow of the valley aU was still, 
all seemed abandoned as a desorb; no whiff of white steam was blown 
from the collieries; no black cloud of smoke rolled from the factory 
chimneys, and they raised their tall stems like a suddenly dis¬ 
mantled forest to a wan, an almost colourless sky. l^e hilla alone 
m a in t ai n ed their undbangeable aspect 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Hencefoktix Kato’s cliaracter gradually underwent a change, or 
rather it seemed to be returning to what it originally was. With 
some modihcatiuns, all the salient points of her special temperament, 
which seven years of married life had edaced, returned just as the 
loaves do imperceptibly after the first breath of spring ; and this 
metamorphosis was accomplished as silently as the alternations of 
the seasons. There was no internal struggle, no analysis of mind, 
no more consciousness of change than there is in the eorai when she 
offers March the first daffodils. The living clay brought up her 
flowers as simply as the dead. 

By the well-known ways, the dog comes back to his kennel, the 
sheep to the fold, the horse to the stable, and even so did Kate 
return to her sentimental self. One day os she was turning over the 
local paper, her eyes, suddenly obeying a long-forgotten instinct, 
wandered to the poetry column, and again, just as in old time, she 
was caught by the same simple sentiments of sadness and longing. 
She found there the usual song, in which regret rhymes to forget 
The same dear questions which used to enchant seven years ago 
were again asked in tlie same naive and childish fashion ; and they 
touched her now as they had before. She refound all her old 
dreams ; it seemed os if not a day hod passed over her. 

The hearts of the people change but little—‘if at all. When rude 
work and misery does not grind and trample all feeling out of them, 
they remain ever children m their sentiments, understanding only 
Buen simple emotions as corres{>ond to their daily food. The con- 
traiy is seen in the woman of the world. At tlurty she hates the 
man slie loved at twenty; the books that charmed her when she 
was a ^rl she learns to regard as contemptible. Her taste changes; 
she requires as she goes on more subtle and complex sensations, 
iust as tlie epicure in his progress from one dish to another demands 
iiigher seasoning and stranger delicacies. 

But in the woman of the people there is no intellectual advance¬ 
ment ; she never learns to judge, to discriminate. What pleases 
her at one age does at another. Toil, if not sufficient to kUl, pie- 
serves. The rich man changes, the peasant remains the same; and 
what is witnessable in centuries is witnessable in a single life. The 
years may freeze, but otherwise they do not alto* a working woman’s 
hsitrt: and should a thaw come^ tlw simple aentunents of her youth 
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again burst into blosaum. Her choice of boohs shows how little 
time has taught her. The same grotesque adventures enmpture her 
as they did before. She is as incapable at tliirty as at twenty to 
distinguish between the false and the true;—apparently oven less so, 
for if experience has influenced her tiiste at all, it lias rendered it 
more childish and ignorant, and now more Uian before is her imagi¬ 
nation the palpitating prey of tlie absurd fiction, and now more than 
ever does she relish ^e stories of supernatural heroism, abnegation, 
and sacrifice. 

But sentiment above all; true rhyming to you, regret to forget^ 
part to heart, is sufficient to force her to tears, to produce a gioss 
exultation of the senses. The wording may bo simple, the substance 
commonplace ; but the mere statement that two people are separated 
and love each other is sufficient For her the art is never deficient, 
and the same sing-song cry will never fail to give her tlie same 
sensations of regret and longing. 

And so it used to be with Kate. When she was a girl she col¬ 
lected every scrap of love poetry tliat appeared in the local paper, 
pasted it into a book, and in secret, devoured each little olTusion 
with all sorts of tender sadnesses. And now the events of the week 
having roused her from the lethargy into which she hud fallen, she, 
as instinctively as an awakened child turns to the breast, turned to 
the Hanley Courier for a poem. 

The verses she happen^ to hit on were those after her own heart, 
and just what were required to complete the transformation of her 
clioractor— 


I love thee, I love thee, how fonilly, how well 
Let the years that are ooniiug my constancy toll; 

I think of thee daily—my night-thoughts are thine. 

In fairy-Uke vision thy hand presses mine : 

And even though absent yon dwell in my heart; 

Of all that is dear to me, dearest thou art. 

' • 

In reading thme lines Kate experienced a quick beating of the 
heart, her eyes filled with tears, and wrapped in brightness, like a 
fw distant coast-line, a vision of her girlhood arose. She recalled, 
with a joy that was giddy, that danc^ in her brain, as might sun¬ 
light amid flowers, die emotions she once experienced, the books she 
had read, the poetoy that she had gathered together, that was lying 
upstairs in an old trunk pushed under the bed. It seemed to her 
incr^hle that it had been foigotten so long ; her memory skipped 
from one fragment to the other, picking up a word here, a phrase 
^ere, until a remembrance of her favourite novel seized her, and 
involuntarily subetituting herself for the lady who used to read 
Byron and Shelley under the green trees to the gentleman who 
went to India in despair, she became the heroine of it all. 

Ae the fitness of the comparison dawned upon her she yielded to an 
ine&ble sentimentof weakness; George was the husband’s nameinthe 
bool^ she waa Helene, and Dick was the lover to whom she could not» 
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would not ^ive herself, and who on tliat account hod gone away in 
despair. Tlie coincidence appeared to her as something marvellous, 
something above nature, and slie turned it over, examined it in her 
mind, as a child would a toy. And forgetful of her desire to over¬ 
look her souvenirs of old time.s, she went uj)Btairs to the workroom 
hoping to be able to talk of Dick to Miss Ileiider. His Christian name 
Imd come upon her suddenly ; her landlady instincts disappeared, 
and henceforth she thought of him as Dick. 

The missed visit to the theatre was a favourite theme of conversa¬ 
tion between the two women. It adbrded Miss Hender constant 
opportunities of exj>rosBing her views concerning men, women, and 
matrimony, of speaking of Bill, of expatiating on the pleasure of the 
lark she had with him a night or two ago, and abusing Mrs. £de. 
Kate contributed little to these discussions ; she listened, hazarding 
a word of reproof when tJie description of Bill's behaviour became 
too coarse, and the donunoiations of the hag ” grew disgraceful. 
She was sharp enough, however, not to make any confidences, and 
she resented all Miss Hondor's insinuations, declaring, whenever she 
got the opportunity, tliat she did not admire Mr. Iiennox, and tliat 
on the night in question she had been merely desirous of seeing the 
play. Miss Uondor, although she did not believe, did the amiable, 
and smiled graciously. She saw no reason for annoying her em¬ 
ployer by doubting her words. Nothing would bo gained by so 
doing. The workroom had now, according to Miss Honder’a notion, 
become a much more ^recable place of resort than ever it had been 
before. All the religious humbug hod been done away with, and 
now 3 ’ou could talk ^oasantly and agreeably without being afraid of 
being pulled up at every moment for one word or other. Kate 
listened to what went on behind the scenes with greater indulgence, 
and slio seemed to have become accustomed to the idea that Bill and 
Miss Uondor were something more than friends. In like manner 
she was more tolerant when ** the hi^'a *’ religious opinions were 
attacked. It was, of course, impossible to pass over the epithet of 
liog witliout reproof ; it would be wicked to hear her faith sneered 
at, and Kate niado many efforts to control her assistant's abusive 
language, only those efforts wore not as firm or as conclusive as they 
were formerly. She was conscious of these cowardices, and when 
she was alone she often blamed herself bitterly. Remembering the 
old woman’s love, tlic sacrifices she would make for her, Kate felt 
her he0t sink ; she detested herself for it, and she often resolved 
never more to allow Miss Hender to speak ill of Mrs. Edo. But the 
temptation was so subtle, for when she was lamenting the monotony 
of her life (a tiling she did frequently now), a little railing against 
her motlier-in-law was a high, plaintive note which her heart vaguely 
sighed for. Often she unconsciously led up to this point, and had 
Miss Hender been contented to keep her place and do no more tbun 
duly echo her mistress's sentiments, her companionship would have 
left nothing to be desired. But the ^Va brutal nature could not 
understand wandering thoughts, and w would insist on detennining 
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tho meatiing uf every chance complaint by some coarse and vigorous 
epithet. As Kate often said, it was abominable to liave her thoughts 
interpreted in tliat way. She loved her mother-in-law very dearly, 
she ^^n't know what she’d do without her, but— So it went on ; 
struggle os she would with herself, there still lay at tlie bottom of 
her mind, like a bone that a dog has hidden, the tliought tliat Mrs. 
Ede had prevented her from going that evening to the theatre, and 
turn, twist, and wander away as she would, she came back to gnaw 
it invariably. 

Frequently hfiss Render had to repeat her questions before 
she obtained an intelligible answer, and often, without even 
vouchsafing a reply, Kate would nervously pitch her work aside, 
saying she wanted to see what was going on in the shop. Dur¬ 
ing these days very little work was done. Miss Render was not 
the person to wear out her fingers when conversation and sym¬ 
pathy were all that were required of her, and l^te did not seem 
to care how things went. Rer tlioughts were elsewhere ; she 
was waiting impatiently for an opportunity for a couple of hours 
during which she would not be disturbed, for the puiqioso of 
overlooking tho old trunk, full of the trinkets, books, versos, 
souvenirs of her youth, w'hich lay under her bod, pushed up against 
the wall. But a free hour was not a thing of frequent occurrenoo 
in her life ; it was only possible on tho condition of Mr. Ede being 
out. Then her mother-in-law had to mind tho shop, and Kate, at 
tlie top of Uio house, would be sure of privacy. 

There was no valid reason why she should dread being found out 
in BO innocent an amusement as turning over a few old papers. 
Her fear was merely an unreasoned and nervous apprehension of 
riilicule. Rer sentimentality had, since she could remember, always 
been a subject either of mourning or pity, and in allowing it to cuo 
out of her heart slio had learned to feel ashamed of it; the idea of 
being discovered going back to it revolted her, and she did not know 
which would annoy her tho most: her husband’s sneers or Mm. Ede's 
blank alarm. Kate remembered how she used to bo told that books 
tike novids had nothing in them that led the soul to God, and, there¬ 
fore, must be wicked and sinful, and, resolved to avoid any further 
lectures on this subject, she devoted herself to the task of persuading 
Mr. Ede to leave his counter and go out for a walk. This was not 
easy, but she arrived at last at the point of helping him on with his 
coat, handing him his hat, conducting him to we door, she bid him 
not to walk fast and bo suro to keep in the sun, and then went 
upstairs, her mind relaxed, determined to enjoy herself to the ex- 
texit of allowing her thoughts for an hour or so to wander at their 
own sweet wilL 

The trunk was an oblong box covered with brown hair ; to pull 
it out she had to get under the bod, and it was with trembling and 
eager fingers that she untied the old twisted cords. Souvenir with 
Kate was a cult, but her husband’s indifference and her mother-in- 
law’s hard and determined opposition had forced it out of sight: but 
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now, on tlie first encouragoment, it gushed forth like a suppressed 
fountain that an incautious hand had suddenly liberated. And witli 
what joy she turned over tlio old books I She examined the colour 
of the covers, she read a phrase here and there : they were all so 
dear to her that slie did not know which she loved tlie best. Scenes, 
heroes, and heroines, long fuigotten came back to her ; and in what 
minuteness and how vividly 1 It appeared to her tliat she could 
not go on fast enough; a How of gladness had rushed to her head 
until she wished and longed to scream forth her delight. Her 
emotion gained upon her untU it became quite hysterical. In 
turning feverishly over some papers a withered pansy floated into 
tier lap. Immediately the tears started to her eyes, and she pressed 
it to her lips. There was a pitiful tenderness in the poor little 
flower forgotten for so long, and there seemed to bo a meaning even 
in its feeble flutter. It had sought refuge in her bosom,—and then 
had fallen into her lap. She could not remember when she gathered 
it; all memory of it had faded ; but it liad come to her—it had 
come biick to her. Kate’s feelings wore overwrought; her lips 
quivered, the light seemed to be growing dark, and a sudden sense 
of misery eclipsed her happiness, and unable to restrain herself any 
longer, she burst into a tumultuous storm of sobs. 

But after having cried for a few minutes her passion subsided, 
and she wiped the tears from off her hands and face, and smiling 
very sadly at herself, she continued her search. Eveiytliing 
belonging to that time, verses and faded flowers, interested her; 
but her thoughts were especially centred on an old copybook in 
which she kept the fragments of poetry that used to strike herfanc> 
at the moment. When she come upon it her heart beat quicker 
and with mild sentiments of regret, she read through the slips 
of newspaper. They were all tlie same, but as long as any one 
was spoken of as being the nearest and the dearest Kate was 
satisfied. Even the bonbon mottoes, of which there were large 
numbers, drew from her the deepest sighs. The little Cupid firing 
at a target in the shape of a heart, with Tom Smith <& Go., Lon¬ 
don," printed in small letters midemeath, did not prevent her from 
sharing the sentimeut expressed in the lines :— 

Let this cracker torn asunder 
Be an emblem of my heart, 

And as we have sharM the plunder 
Fray yon of my love tako part. 

Sitting on the floor, with one hand leahing on the open trank, 
site road, letting her thoughts drift through past scenes and sensa¬ 
tions. All was dreamy, far away ; and she turned over the debria 
that the past had thrown up on the shore of the present, without 
seeing any ooimeotion between it and tlie needs of the moment un¬ 
til she lit on the followinfir versos :— 

WeArily Fm waiting for you. 

For your absence watoaed in vaia t 
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Ask myself the hojieless qucstioUt 
Will he ever come again 7 

All these years am I forgotten ? 

Or in absence are you true ? 

Oh ! my darling, ’tis so lone.ly 
Watobingy waiting here for you! 

Has your heart from its allegiance 
Turned to greet a fairer face? 

Have you welcomed in anothsr 
Charms you missed in me, aud grace ? 

Long, long years I have been waiting, 

Bearing up against iny [>ain ; 

All my thoughts and vows bavo vauisltcd, 

Will tbey ever como again 7 

Yes, for woman’s faith ne’er leaves her, 

And my trust outweighs my fears, 

And I still will wait his coming, 

Though it may not be for years. 

Ab the deor when it believes it has eluded the swift hunting 
hounds leaves the burning plains and plunges into the coul woodland 
water, Kate bathed her tired soul letting it drink its fill of this very 
simple poem. Tenderly the sentiment came to her through the 
weak words ; and molting with joy, she repeated them over and 
over again. 

At last her sad faco lit up with a smile. It had occurred to her 
to send the poem that gave her so much pleasure to Dick. Like a 
ray of sunlight tlie thought had flashed tlirough her soul. It would 
make him think of her when he was far away ; it would tell him 
that she hod not forgotten him. The idea pleased her so much that 
it did not occur to her to tliink if she would be doing wrong in send¬ 
ing these verses to her lodger, and with renewed ardour and hap¬ 
piness she continued her search among her books. There was no 
question in her mind as to which she would read, and she antici¬ 
pated hours of delight in tracing resemblances between herself and 
the lady who used to read Byron and Shelley to her aristocratic 
lover. She feared at first slie had lost this novel, but when it 
was discovered it was put away for immediate use. The next 
that came under her hand was also the story of a country doctor. 
In this instance the medical hero liod poisoned one sister to whom 
he was secretly married in order that he might wed a second. Kate 
at first hesitated, but remembering that there was an elopement, 
with a carriage overturned in a muddy lane, she decided upon look¬ 
ing through it again. Another book related with much pathos the 
love of a young lady who found herself in the awkward predicament 
of not be^ able to care for anyone but her groom, who was lucky 
enoinh to die possessor of the most wonderful violet eyes. The 
fourw described the distressing position of a young clergyman, who 
when he told die lady of his choice that his means for the moment 
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did not admit of his taking a wife, was answered that it did not 
matter, fur she was, in tlie meantime, quite willing to be his mis¬ 
tress. This devotion and self-sacrifice touched Kate so deeply tliat 
she was forced to pause in her search to consider how those who 
have loved much, are forgiven. But at this moment Mrs. Ede en¬ 
tered. 

“ Oh, Kate I what are you doing there ? 

Altliough tlie ({uestion was asked in an intonation of voice affect 
ing to be one only of astonisliment, tliei'e was nevertheless in it an 
nccenb of reproof, which, in her present mood, was especially irritat¬ 
ing to Kate. A deaf anger against her mother-in-law’s interference 
u]>pre83ed her, but getting the bettor of it she said quietly though 
somewhat sullenly-' - 

“ You always want to know what I am doing t I declare one 
can’t turn i*ound but you're after mo, just like a shadow.” 

“ What you say is unjust, Kate,” replied tlie old woman warmly. 
“ I’m sure 1 never pry after you.” 

“ Well, anyhow, there it is ; I’m looking out for a book to read 
in the evenings, if you want to know.” 

I thought you hod given up reading those vain and sinful books ; 
they cannot do you any good.” 

“ Wluit harm can they do mo ? ” 

“ They turn your tlnmghts from Christ. I have looked into 
them to see that 1 may not bo speaking wrongly, and I have found 
them nothing but vain accounts of Uie world and its worldliness. 1 
did not road far, but what 1 saw was a lot of excusing of women who 
could nut love their husbands, and much sighing after riches and 
pleasure. 1 thanked God you had given over such things. 1 be¬ 
lieved your heart w:is turned towards Him. Now it grieves me bit¬ 
terly to see I was mistivkon.” 

1 don’t know what you moan. Ralph never said that there was 
any harm in my reading tales.” 

** Ah I Ralph, I’m afraid, lias never set a good example. I would 
not blame him, for he’s my own sou, but 1 would wish to see liim 
not prizing so highly the tilings of tlio world. ” 

We must live, though,” Kate auswei'od, without quite under¬ 
standing what she said. 

“ Live, of courso we have to live ; but it depends how we live 
and what wo live for—whcilier it be to indulge Uie desires of the 
flesh, iho desire of the eye, or to regain tKe image of God, to have 
the dedl^ of God again planted in our soUls. This is what we 
should live for, and it is only thus that we shall find true happiness.” 

Though those were memories of phrases heard m the pulpit, they 
were uttered by Mrs. Ede with a fervour, with a candour of belief, 
that took from them any appearance of artificiality ; and Kate did 
not notice that her mother-in-law was using words that were not 
habitual to her. 

But what do you want me to do f ” said Kate, who began to feel 
frightened. 
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** To go to Christ, to love Him, He is all we have to help us, 
and they who love Him truly are guided as to how to live right¬ 
eously. Whether we cat or drink, or whatever we do, it sprmgs 
from or leads to the love of God and man. ’’ 

These words stured Kate to her very entrails ; a sudden gush of 
feeling brought the tears to her eyes, and she was on the point of 
throwing herself into Mrs. Edo's arms. 

The temptation to luivo a good cry was almost irresistible, and 
the burden of her pent-up emotions was more than she could boar. 
But she hesitated, communing the while rapidly within herself, un¬ 
til an unexpected turn of thought harshly put it before her that she 
was being mode a fool of—that she had a perfect right to look 
through her books and poetry, and that Miss Header a sneers wcm'o 
no more than she deserved for allowing a mother-in-law to bully 
her. Then the tears of sorrow became tlioso of anger, and striving 
to speak as rudely as she could, she said— 

I don’t talk about Christ os much as you, but Ho judges us by 
our hearts and not by our words. You would do well to humble 
yourself before you come to preach to others." 

Dear Kate, it is because I see you interested in things that have 
no concern with God’s love that I speak to you so. A man who 
never knows a thought of God has boon staying hero, and 1 fear he 
has led you—" 

At these words Kate, who liad thrown the last papers into the 
trunk, and pushed it away, turned round fiercely. 

“Led me into wliat? What do you mean ¥ Mr. Lennox w'as 
here because Ralph wished. 1 think that you should know bettor 
than to say sucli things. 1 do not deserve it." 

On this Kate left the room, her face clouded and trembling with 
a passion that she did not quite feel. To just an appreciable extent 
she was conscious tliat it suited her convenience to quarrel with her 
mother-in-law. She was tired of the life she was loading, her whole 
heart was in her novels and poetry, and determined to take in the 
London Header or Jonmal^ she called back to Airs. Edethat she was 
going to consult Kalph on the matter. 

At this time Air. Ede was in capital spirits. Tlio affairs in the 
shop were going on more satisfac^rily than usual, a fact which ho 
did not fail to attribute to his superior commercial talents. ** A 
business like theirs went to the bad," he declared, *‘when there 
was not a man to look after it. Women so much preferred being 
attended to by one of the other sex ;" and beaming with artificial 
smiles, the little man measured out yards of ribbon, and suggested 
** tibat they had a very superior thing in the way of petticoats just 
come from Manchester." His health was also much improved, so 
much 80 that his asthmatic attack seemed to have done him go^. 
A little odour flushed his cheeks around the edges of tlio thick beard. 
In the evenings after supper, when the shop was closed, an hour 
before they went up to prayers, be would talk of the sales he had 
made during the day, and speak authoritatively of the possibilities 
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of enlarging the businem. According to him the thing to do waa to 
find some one in Ijondon who would forward them the very latest 
fashions ; of course not all the fasliions, but, for example, a person 
who would be clever enough to pick out and send them some stylish 
but simple dress which Kate could copy. He would work tlie ad¬ 
vertisements, and if the articles were well set in the window he 
would answer for the rest. The great difficulty was, of course, the 
question of frontage, and Mr. Ede’s face grew mve as he thought 
of his wretched little windows. Nothing," ne said, ** could be 
done without plate-glass, ” and the wonders he saw behind a single 
pane dazzled him very much m the possibility of a six-inch tele¬ 
scope did Galileo. Five hundred pounds would buy out the fruit- 
seller, and throw the whole place into one. Then tliey would require 
a couj)le of assistants 1 These dreams of attainable earthly grandeur 
caused JMr. Edo to sigh deeply ; and Kate, interested in all that 
was imaginative, would then raise her eyes from tlie pages of her 
book, and ask if there was no possibility of realising uiis grand 
future. But as the days went by an unaccustomed tenderness 
would fill her eyes os she looked at him. She was reading a novel 
that aflected her profoundly. It was full of the most singular and 
exciting scenes, and she thought that under the circumstances she 
would have felt and acted just as the heroine did. As for the hero, 
had he asked her for her life she would willingly have laid it down 
at his feet. So charming was he, so good and so true, that heaven 
seemed on her lips while she read the grand and elevated thoughts 
that he gave utterance to on all occasions. Never did Kate remem¬ 
ber, even when she was a child, having been impassioned and en¬ 
raptured by a novel to the same extent as she was by tliis. For 
the emotions she drew from current fiction when a girl were ab¬ 
stract and dilTused. She sighed over and was sorry for those who 
wore disappointed in love, but now there was a shade of jealou^ 
in her mind, and unconsciously she regretted that it was not her 
lot to captivate handsome young lords, and that no occasions pre¬ 
sented wemselves in her life for romantic self-sacrifices. In old 
times she was contented to accept the heroes and heroines aa beings 
as far beyond her os the world beyond the hills ; now she wished 
to know both, and devoured by an ardent thirst, she worked out 
preposterous resemblances between the people she read of and those 
who moved within, or had passed acroM, tne narrow circle of her 
life. Dick, of course, came in for the lion’s share of these imagin¬ 
ings, find successively she saw him as a French noble being led to 
execution, on Italian brigand in love with a voung girl who sat per¬ 
petually in the oriel window of a castellated oasue, as an En^h 
ioid sacrificing everything for a lovely maiden. Indeed, the dis¬ 
guises in whicU he appeared to her were as numerous and as fantastic 
as those he assumed m his opera-boufies. But he was not the onlv 
person she idealised; everyone she knew had to be likene<( 
either to their advantage or disadvantage, to someone ; and in her 
present book " Prince Charmian," she had discovered a character 
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who reminded her of her husband. This person was a courtier at 
the court of Louis XIV. He said sharp things, and often mode 
himsolf disagreeable, but Uiere was nevorUioIesa something about 
him that pleased, and under the influence of this fancy she began 
to find new qualities, the existence of which she had nut before bus- 

E ected, in R^ph. Sometimes even the thought struck her tliat if 
0 had been always like what he was now she would have loved him 
better. One evening as she was following out the resemblance be¬ 
tween him and the ci'oss-graincd courtier, she came across a plirase 
tlmt amused her immensmy. After a moment her smile doopened, 
and then as the humour of the scene continued to tickle her she 
burst out laughing. 

** Wiiat are you laughing at, Kate ? *’ said her husband, looking 
admiringlv at her pretty face. hfrs. Edo sternly continued Iier 
knitting, but Ralph seemed so pleased, and begged so good-nat¬ 
uredly to be told what the matter was, that the temptation to do so 
grew irresistible. 

“ You won’t be angry if I toll yo\i 1 ” 

“ Angry, no. Why should 1 be angry ? ” 

“ You promise ? " 

Yes, I promise," replied Ralph, extremely curious. 

“ Well then, there is a clia—clia—rac—tor so—so like—" 

** Oh I if you want to tell me don’t laugh like that. I can't hear 
a word you are saying.” 

“ Oh, it is so—so—so like—” 

** Yes, but do stop laughing and tell me." 

At last Kate had to stop laughing for want of breath, and she 
said, her voice still trembling : 

“ Well, there's a fellow in this book—you pnjmiso not to be 
angry?” 

“ Oh, yes, I promise.” 

** Well then, there’s someone in this book that docs remind me 
so much—of you—that is to say, when you are cross, not os you are 
now.” ^ * 

At this announcement Mrs. Ede looked up in astonishment, and 
she seemed as hurt as if Kate had slapped her in the face. Ralph’s 
face, on the contrary, beamed with the delight of gratified vanity. 
His front teeth showed through the heavy moustache, they were 
set wide apart, but the space had been filled in with some white 
substance, which always looked as if it were going to fall out. 
Kate, whenever she noticed it looked aside. Ralph, who knew 
nothing of feminine revulsions of feelings, with eager curiosity 
begged of her to road the passage. Without giving it a second 
thought she began, but she had not read lialf-a-dozon words before 
Mrs. Ede had gathered up her knitting and was preparing to leave 
the room. 

** Oh, mother, don’t go 1 1 assure you there’s no harm.” 

*^LMiVe her alone. I’m sick of all this nonsense about religion* 
I should like to know what harm we’re doing,” said Ralph. 
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Kate made a movement to rise, but he laid his hand upon her 
arm, and a moment after Mrs. Edo was gone. 

** Oil, do lot mo go and fetch her,” exclaimed Kate. ” I shouldn’t, 
] know I shouldn’t, read tliese books. It pains her so much to see 
mo wasting my time. She must be right.'* 

“ There 8 no right about it; shoVl bully us all if she had her 
way. Uo bo quiet, Kate I Do as I toll you, and let’s hoar the 
story.” 

Itelinquishing an(»thcr half-hearted expostulation which rose to 
lier lips, Kate commenced to road, llalph was enchanted, and 
deliciously tickled at the idea that ho was like someone in print, ho 
chuckled under his breath. Soon they came to the port that hod 
struck Kate as being so particularly appropriate to her husband. 
It concerned a scene between this ascetic courtier and a handsome, 
middle-aged widow who was passionately in love with him. Fre¬ 
quently she had given liim to understand what her feelings were on 
the subject of himself, but on every occasion he had protended to 
misunderstand them. The humour of the whole thing consisted in 
1 he innocence of the lady, who fancied she had not explained herself 
sufliciently ; and hanisaed with tliis idea, she pursued the courtier 
from the Court ball into the illuminated gardens, and tliere told 
him, and in language that admits of no doubt, how she wished to 
marry liini. The courtier was indignan^ and answers her so tartly 
that Kate, even in reading it a second time over, could not refrain 
from fits of lauglitor. 

“ It is—is BO—B—o like what you w—wo— uld say if a wo—wo— 
man were to fol— low you,” she said, with the tears rolling down 
her chocks. 

** Is it really ? ” asked llalph, joining in the laugh, although in a 
way that did nut seem to bo very genuine. The fact was tliat he 
felt just a little pitmed at being tliought so indiiTorent to the charms 
of the other sex. lie looked at his for a moment or two in a 
curious sort of way, trying to think tho while how he should express 
himself. At last he said : 

** I am sure that if it was my own Kate who was there I shouldn’t 
answer so cro-ssly.” 

Kate ceased laughing, and looked up at him sn suddenly that she 
increased his embarrassnirnt, but the remembrance that he was 
after all only speaking to liia wife soon came to his aid, and con- 
fidenti^y ho sat down beside her on the sofa. Her firrt impulse 
was to draw away from him—it was so long since he had spoken to 
her tliua Then she remembered that ho was her husband. 

“ Ckmld you never love me a^n if I were very kind to you ? ” 

Of course I love you, Hal]^, but—” 

“ So much the more reason. It wasn’t my fault if I was ill— 
and you don’t feel inclined to love anyone when you’re ill. Give 
me a kiss, door.” 

A recollection of how she had kissed Dick flashed across her 
mind, but in an instant it was gone; and, bending her head, i^e 
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laid her lips to her husband's. It in no wav disgusted her to do so ; 
she was glad of the occasion. She was only surprised at the dull 
and obtuse anxiety she experienced. They then spoke of mdiflerent 
things, but the flow of conversation was often interrupted by com- 
plimentaiy phrases. While Ralph discoursed on his mother's non¬ 
sense in always dragging religion into everytliing, Kate congratu¬ 
lated him on looking so much better ; and, os she told him of the 
work that she would, at .all costs, have to get through before Friday, 
he eitlier squeezed her hand or said that her hair was getting 
thicker, longer, and more beautiful than ever. 

Next morning Kate received a letter fnmi Dick, saying he was 
coming to Hanley on his return visit, and hoped tliat ho would be 
able to have his old rooms. 


7 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A OBsniB to talk to Miss Hender about Mr. Lennox took preced- 
enoo in Kate’s mind over any other thought. But that young 
person would not arrive for another hour, and Kate could not put 
off speaking to her husband. So she profited by an occasion 
when Mrs. Edo was present to hand him the letter. Nothing had 
ever seemed to her so important os that Dick should not be pre* 
vented from staying at her house. It was therefore with bated 
breath that she waited for Ralj>h to speak. At lost his answer 
came, and it was satisfactory. He declared that they could not 
have a nicer lodger than Mr. Lennox, and the little he had seen of 
him made him only desirous of renewing the acquaintance. These 
were Ralph’s shop phrases, and he continued all tlurough breakfast 
to eulogise Mr. Lennox. Mrs. Ede, whose opinions were thus 
directly attacked, said not a word, but sat munching her bread and 
butter with apparently stoical indifference. But it was not per¬ 
mitted to anyone to be indifferent to Ralph’s wishes, and deter¬ 
mined to resent the impertuience, he derisively asked Us mother if 
she had any objections. 

** You’re right to do wliat you like with your ^ms ; but 1 should 
like to know why you so particularly want this actor here ? One 
would think he was a dear friend of yours, to hear you talk. Is it 
the ten shillings a week he pays for hiaroom you’re hankering after, 
and the few pence you make out of his breakfasts ? ” 

** Of course 1 w.ant to keep my rooms let, and am nob going to 
throw away ten shillings a week. Perhaps you’d like to pay it 
yourself ; you could have all the clergymen in the town to see you 
once a week, and a very nice tea-parcy you'd make in the sittuig- 
roora.” 

Rolplf was very cross that morning, and he continued to badger 
his mother witli the bitterest taunts he could select. Kate did not 
interfere, and quite calmly she watched him work himself into a 
passion. As his rage increased his ideas grew loftier, until he 
declared that he had other reasons, more important than the ten 
Eliillinga a week, for wishing to have Mr. Iiennox staying in the 
house. This statement caused Kate just a pang of uneasiness, and 
she begged for an explanation. Partly to reward her for having 
Itackcdnini up in the discussion, and through a wish to parade his 
own farseeing views, he declared that Mr. Lennox might w of great 
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nae to thorn, if he were ao inclined, in their little buaineaa. Kate 
could not represa a look of triumph : ihe knew now that nothing 
would keep nim from having Mr. Lennox in the house ; and wiahing 
to conclude the matter she said, as she rose from table— 

** Shall I write to him to-day, then, and say that we can let him 
have the rooms fnm next Monday 7 ” 

Kalph replied ** Of course,” and Kate went upstairs with Miss 
Hender, who had just come in. Then when the door of the work¬ 
shop was closed the little mrls were told to move aside—-that there 
was a lot of cutting to be done. This was said preparatory to telling 
them, a little later on, that they were too much in the way, and 
would have to go down and work in the front kitchen under the 
superintendence of Mrs. £de. Miss Hender was at the machine, 
stitching up the body of a dress, but as Kate had a dressing-gown 
“ in order,” she unrolled the blue silk and fidgeted round the table 
as if she had not enough room for laying out her pattern-sheets. 
Miss Hender noticed these manoeuvres with some surprise, and when 
Kate had said, “ Now, my dear children, I’m afraid you are very 
much in my way ; you’d better go downstairs,” she looked up with 
the expression of one who expects to be told a secret. This manifest 
certitude that something was coming discountenanced Kate, and slie 
thought it would be better after all to say nothing about Mr. Lennox, 
butagain changing her mind,she said, assuming an air of indifference: 

Mr. Lennox will be here on Monday. I've just got a letter 
from him.” 

** Oh, I’m so glad ; for perhaps, this time, it will bo possible to 
have one spree on the strict 

Kate was thinking of exactly the same thing, but Miss Hender’s 
crude expression took the desire out of her heart, and she remained 
silent. 

** 1 am sure ’tis for you he’s coming,” siud the assistant. ** 1 know 
he admires you ; I could see it in his eyes. You can always see if 
a man likes you by his eyes.” , 

Although it afforded Kate a great deal of pleasure to think that 
Dick lik^ her, it was irritating to the last degree to hear her 
feelings thus spoken of, and she had begun to regret that she 
had ever mentioned the subject at all, when Miss Hender said : 

** But what’s the use of his coming if you can’t get out 7 A man 
always expects a girl to be able to go out with him. The * hag * is 
sure to be about, and even if you did manage to give her the slip, 
there’s your husband. Lord I 1 hadn’t thought of that before. 
What frightful luck t Don’t you wish he’d get ill again 7 Another 
fit of asthma would suit us down to the ground.” 

To hear expressed in audible words what we are ashamed to 
admit even remotely to ourselves is the acutest pain. The blood 
rush^ to Kate’s faro, and snapping nervously with ihe scissors in 
the air, she said : 

** I don't know how you can bring yourself to speak in that way. 
How can you think that 1 would have roy husband ill so that 1 might 
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CO to the theatre with Mr. Lennox 1 What do you fan <7 there ia 
between us that makes you say such a thing as that ? ” 

Oh I 1 really don’t know,” Miss Header answered with a toss of 
her head ; if you are going to be as cross and hoighty-toighty as 
all that, there's no use taking.” 

On that the oonversation fml to the ground. Kate thought it very 
provoking that Miss Hender could never speak except in wat coarse 
way. She was a very nice ^1, very good-hearted, and it would be 
nice, convenient indeed, to be friendly with her ; but if she could 
not keep herself from making such nasty remarks, there was no 
help for it but to treat her just as a workwoman at so much a day. 
Quito unwittingly Miss Hender had inflicted a very deep stab ; the 
iron rankled deep in Kate's heart. It would have given her infinite 
satisfaction to have said something disagreeable to her freckled-faced 
friend, but remembering that it would be pleasant to go to the 
theatre, and that the omy chance of being able to do so was by their 
remaining friends, she bit her lips and smothered her anger. Be¬ 
sides, she had lot Miss [lender into a good many of her secrets, and 
it would be most inconvenient to have her turn round on her. Not 
indeed that she supposed she’d be wicked enough to do anything of 
the kind, but still— 

Influenced by these considerations, Kate determined not to quar¬ 
rel, but to avoid speaking of Mr. Lennox for the future, at least 
until tliere was a definite reason for mentioning his name, and even 
with her own people she maintained until Dick arrived an attitude 
of shy reserve, declining on all occasions to discuss the subject 
either with her husband or mother-in-law. * ‘ I don’t care whether 
he comes or not; decide your quarrels as you like, I have had 
enough of them," was her invariable answer. This air of iudifier- 
once ended by annoying Ralph, but she was willing to do that if it 
saved her from being forced into expressing an opinion—that was 
the great point; for, with a woman’s instinct, she had already 
divined that she would not be left out of the events of the coming 
week. But there was still anotiier reason, one hidden away almost 
a secret from herself, and the most feminine of them all. Kate was 
somehow a little ashamed of her own treachery, and she fancied it 
would be less deceitful to remain silent. Otherwise her conscience 
did not trouble her; it was crushed benea^ a weight of desire and 
expectan<y, and for three or four days she moved about the house 
ill a dream. Like a star in still waters, her heart burned within 
her, and, in fear of breaking its fiery pe^ce, she avoided the family 
arguments. But in the desert silence of her brain she could almost 
hear the striking of the hours, in a great lucidity of thought she 
could almost see the sands of the minutes as they slid and fell into 
the void behind, and, like one in sleep, she submitted to bar hus¬ 
band’s new-found tenderness. \^nien they met on the stairs, and 
he ioked her about the rcnes in her cheeks, she smiled curiously, 
and begged him to let her pass. But in the workroom she was 
happy. The mechanical action of sewing allowed her to follow the 
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tram of her dreams and drew the attention of those present away 
from her. She had tiiod her novels, but the most exciting now 
failed to fix her thoughts, llie page swam before her eyes, a con> 
fusion of white and mack dots, the book in a few minutes would fall 
upon her lap, and she would relapse again into thinking of what 
Dick would 8&Y to her, and of the hours that still separa^ them. 
On Sunday, without knowing why, she insisted on attending all the 
services. Ralph in no way cared for this excessive devotion, and he 
proposed to take her for a walk in the afternoon, but she preferred 
to aooompany Mrs. Ede to church. 

The solemnity of the place exalted her spirits, and it loosened the 
tension of her Noughts to raise her voice in tlie hymns. And in 
walking back the old woman’s gabble was pleasant to listen to ; it 
filled her ears with a murmur of meaningless sound. But when they 
arrived at home the peace of mind she nad gained was seriously dis¬ 
turbed by the discoveiy of Dick’s portmanteau, which was found 
lying at the foot of the stairs. Ralph explained that he had taken 
it in, and was waiting for some one to help him upstairs with it. 
Never did a woman re^t the time she had spent in devotional 
exercises more than did Kate, and even the certitude that she would 
take him up his breakfast next morning seemed to her but a |)oor 
consolation. And 1 have missed seeing him. Oh I how stupid, 
how stupid I I thought he wouldn’t be here till Monday,” she 
whispered to herself a thousand times as she arranged his room 
and put fresh sheets on his bed. He had told Ralph that he 
had a lot of business to do with the acting manager, and would 
not return before they went up to prayers ; still Kate did not 
lose hope, and on the off chance that he might feel tired after 
his journey, and come home earlier than he expected, she endea¬ 
voured to prolong the conversation after supper. By tunis she 
s^ke to Mrs. Ede of the sermons of the day, and to Ralph 
of the possibilities of enlarging their shop-front. But the old lady 
grew restive when she was forced to hear how the actor was to 
send them new ^hions from London, as did Ralph when the 
conversation turned on the relative merits of the morning and 
aftemooii sermon. It was the old story of the goat and the cab- 
bage^-eaoh is uneasy in the other’s company; and even before the 
usual time mother and son agreed that it would be better to say 
prayers and get to bed. 

l^te would have given anything to see Dick that night, and 
she lay avrake for hours listeni^ for the sound of the well- 
known heavy footstep. At last it came, tramp, tramp, a dull, 
heavy noisy flapping through the dark silence of the house. She 
tremnled, fearing that he would, mistaking the door, come into 
their room; if he did, she felt she would die of shame. 7%e 
footsteps approached nearer and nearer ; her huslumd waa snoring 
kmdly, and, casting a glance at him, she wondered if she should 
have time to push the bolt to. Immedmtely after, Dick stumbled 
up the steps into his room, leaving her me to hill back uponher 
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S illow ; and, hugging the thought that he was again under her roof, 
ream of their meeting in the morning. 

Kate had counted a groat deal on the pleasure of this meeting, 
and she had taken some trouble in oonsidering what his first lo<^ 
would be when she carried in the breakfast tray. She was, 
however, disappointed in all her imaginings. The du^ of taking 
up the hot water to the lodgers devolved upon Mrs. Ede, it not 
being considered proper for Kate to go into a gentleman’s room ; 
but on this occasion, Mrs. Edo being out, and R^ph in bed, as Dick 
continued ringing, there was nothing for it but to till a jug and carry 
it up to liim. ^ was asleep, or rather dozing, when she entered, 
and evidently mistaking her for Mrs. Ede, did not open his eyes. 
Congratulating herself, and hoping to pass away unpercoived, Kate 
glid^ to the washhand-stand, and put down the jug. But the clink 
of the delf caused him to look round. 

Oh 1 is that you, Kate ? ” he said, brushing aside witli a wave of 
his bare arm his frizzly hair. ** I didn’t expect to see so pretty a 
sight first thing in the morning. And how have you been ? " 

** I am very well, thank you, sir,” Kate replie<i, retreating. 

Well, I don’t see why you should run away like tliat What 
have 1 done to offend you ? You know,” he said, lowering his voice 
to a confidential whisper, I didn’t write to you about the poetry 
you sent me (at least I suppose it was from you, it had tlie Hanley 
post-mark ; if it wasn’t, rU bum it), because I was afraid that your 
old mother or your husband might get hold of my letter.’* 

** I must go away now, sir; vour hot water is there,*’ she said, 
looking nervously towards the aoor, which was ajar. 

” But tell me, wasn’t it you who sent me the verses 7 T have 
Uiem here, and 1 brought you a little something, I won’t tell you 
what, in return.” 

** I can’t talk to you now,” said Kate, casting on him one swift 
glance of mingled admiration and love. Althou^ somewhat indiued 
to corpulence, he was a fine man, and looked a tower of strength as 
he lay tossed back on the pillows, his big arms and thick brown 
throat bare. A flush rose to her cheeks when he said that he had 
brought her a little something ; her wildest dreams had not reached 
further than a hope that she was not quite forgotten. It was delici¬ 
ous to know that he did not utterly despise her poetry, tliat he had 
it by him. Nevertheless, it was impossible to stop talking to him 
now, end hoping to make him understand her positi<m, me said, 
raising her voice : 

” And what can I get you for breakfast, sir 7 Would you like an 
omelette ? ” 

Oh, I sha’n’t be able to wait for breakfast; 1 have to be up at 
our acting manager’s b^ nine o’dock. What time is it now 7 ” 

** I think it’s just gouig the half-hour, dr.” 

” Oh, then, I have lots of time yet,” replied Dick, settliim him¬ 
self in a waj that relieved Elate of all apprehension that he was 
going to spring out before her on the flomr. 
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“ Theu shall 1 get you breakfast, sir 7 '* 

** No, thanks, Islia’ii’t hare time for that; 1 shall have something 
to eat up at Haye'a But tell me, is there anyone listening ? ’* he 
said, lowering his voioe again. ** I want to speak to you now parti* 
cularly, for 1 am afraid 1 shall be out all day.*' 

Afraid that her husband might overhear her, Kate made a sign 
in the negative, and whispered—To-morrow at breakfast." 

Although the thought that he had a present for her made her 
heart beat with delight, Kate was not satisfied with this interview. 
She had not imagined it like this. There. was a vague idea of 
something pretty, something coquettish associated in her mind 
with oaxiying in his breakfast tray (doubtless a souvenir of the 
ribbon-b^ecKed chambermaid she hi^ read of in novels), which 
was absent in the more menial office of taking in his hot water. 
Besides, had he not told her that he was going to be out all day? 

The week he was going to remain with them had at first appeared 
to her like a long vista of days to the end of which she could not 
quite see. Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday she had dotted over 
with little plans; Thursda)^ and Friday she knew nothing of. 
Saturday 7 Well, there was just a possibility that he might not go 
away without kissing her. For this thought she felt irritated 
with herself, but she could not rid herself of it; a bitter sense 
of voluptuousness burnt the while at the bottom of her heart, 
and in a sort of deaf anger she railed against all things. Sunday 
she had missed him, and Monday hod ended as abruptly as a 
b^en nut. Even the magic words that he had brought her a 
present cotdd not compensate for the vague sense of disappoint¬ 
ment, and Miss Header's interminable questions nearly drove her 
mad, and she already despaired of being able to go to the theatre. 
Nothing seemed to be going right. It wasn’t this she had ex¬ 
pect^, but something totally different. Even the little gold ear¬ 
rings which Dick took out of a velvet case and wanted to put into 
her ears onJy added a bitterer drop to her cup. All she could do 
was to hide them away where no one could find them. It tor¬ 
tured her to have to toll him that she could not wear them, 
and th^ kiss that he would ask for, and she could not refuse, 
seemed only a mockery. He was going away on Sunday, and this 
time she did not know when he woula return. In addition to all 
these bitter disappointments, found herself obliged to go a long 
walk on Tuesday afternoon to see a lady who hod written to her 
about a dress. She did not get home until iffter six, and then it 
was only to learn that Mr. Lennox had been about the house all 
day, idling, talking to Ba^h in the shop—that they had gone off to 
the theatre tc^etner. Mis. Ede was more thmi indignant, and 
when the little man was brought home at night, imeaking painfully 
in little sh(»t gasps, she dedued that it was a indigent upon him. 
Next day he was unable to leave his room. When Dick was told 
whrt had happmed he manifested much concern, and insisted on 
seeing the pment. Indeed, tiie sympathy he showed was so 
soaiked that Kate at first was tempted to doubt its sincerity. Bat 
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she was wronc. Dick was truly sorry for poor Ralph, and ho sat a 
long time with him, thinking what could be done to relieve him. 
He laid all the blame at his own door. He ought never to have 
kept a person liable to such a disease out so late at night. There 
was a particular chair in which Ralph always sat when he was 
affected with his asthma. It had a rail on which ho could place his 
feet, and thus lift one knee almost on to a level with his chest; and 
in this position, his head on his liand, he would remain for hours 
groaning and wheezing. Dick watched him with sn expression 
of the most genuine sorrow on his big face. So clear was it that he 
regretted wiiat he liod done that for a moment even Mrs. Ede’s 
heart was softened towards liim. But the thaw was only 
momentary ; she froze again into stone when he remarked that it 
was a pity that Mr. Ede was ill, for they were going to play 
Madnine Anqot on Thursday nighl^ and ho wanted them all to 
come. Ralpli’s vanity was immensely flattered, and resolved not to 
be behind-haiul in civility, he declared between his gasps that no 
one should bo disapriointed on liis account—that he would feel 
highly coniplimentod by Mr. Lennox’s taking Mrs. Ede to the 
theatre. Riito blushed violently, but Dick seemed in no way put 
out, and on tlie spot it was arranged that Kate and Miss Hender 
should go together on Thursday night to see Modarne Angoi. 

Suppressing her emotion as well as she could, Kate took the first 
opportunity of getting out of the room and running downstairs to 
tell Miss Hender of the good news. 

She felt that she must die if any accident happened to rub her 
of this little pleasure. She had endured enough in the way of 
restraint, and could endure no more. But nothing would occur. 
All that was required of her was to assume an air of indifference, 
and not betray herself to Mrs. Ede, whom slie suspected of 
watching her. But her excitement rendered her nervous, and 
Kate found tlie calm exterior she was so desirous of imposing on 
herself difficult to maintain. The uncertainty of her husband’s 
temper terrified her. It was liable at any moment to change, 
and on the night in question he might order her not to leave 
the house. If so, she asked herself if she would have the courage 
to disobey him ? The answer slipped from her : it was impossible 
for her to fix her attention on anythiim; and although the had 
a press of work on her hands, alie avau^ herself of every ocoa< 
sion to%icape to the kitclien, where she might talk to Lizzie and 
Annie about tlie play, and explain to them the meaning of the 
iiostor, which she now understood thoroughly. Their chUdish 
looks and questions soothed the emotions that were burning within 
her. 

Thursday morning especially seemed interminable, but at last 
the lonK'watohed dock on the staircase strode the wished-for hour, 
and stOl settlk^ their bonnet-strings, Kate and Miss Hender 
strolled in the direction of the theatre. The evening was diy and 
dear, and beyond Stoke, over an embneure of the hills, the sun 
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was Betting in a red and yellow mist. The stroeta were full of 
people ; and where PiccadiUy opens into tlie market-place, groups 
and couples of factory girls wero eagerly talking, some stretching 
forward in a pose that showed a lost prolile ; others, graver of face, 
walking straight as reeds, with their hands on their right hips, the 
palms Sat, and the fingers half encircling the narrow waists. 

How deuced glad you must be to got out,” said Miss Hender. 
** To be cooped up in the way you are t 1 couldn’t stand it.” 

Well, you see, I can enjoy myself all the more when I do get 
out.” 

Kate would have liked to answer more tartly, but, on second 
thoughts, she decided it was not worth while. It bored her 
to be reminded of the hum-drurn life she led, and to be told per¬ 
petually that it was extraordinary that she had been to the theatre 
only twice in her life. Of tliis fact she now felt deejdy aslianied, 
particularly when it was mentioned in Dick’s presence; and for 
some time back she had been secretly determining to reform her 
life in the way of its pleasures. 

** We’re t(iO soon,” said Miss Hender, breaking in jauntily on 
Kate’s reflections ; the doors aren’t o])cn yet.” 

I can see that.” 

** But what are you so cross about ? *’ asked Miss Hender, who was 
not aware of what was passing in her mistress's nund. 

I’m cross about nothing at all. But how long shall we have to 
wait ? Mr. Lennox said he’d meet us liere, didn’t he ? ” 

Oh, he can’t be long now, for here comes Wentworth with the 
ke^ to open the d<x)rs.” 

street they wero in was wide. At the far end it briuiched to 
the riglit and left rectangularly. Opposite were large fiat walls, red 
in colour, and roofed like a bam, and before one black dooiway some 
fifty or sixty people had collected. The manager pushed his way 
through the crowd, and soon after, like a snake into a hole, the lino 
began to disappear. Miss Hender explained that this was the way 
to the pit, and tliat tlio stage entrance was what Kale took for a 
cellar. A young man with a big nose, whom she recognised as Mr. 
Montgouiery, stared at them as he passed ; then came two ladies— 
Mias Leslie and Miss Beaumont. Dick did not appear for some time 
after, but at last tlie big hat was seen coming along. Although, as 
usual, in a great hurry, he was apparently much pleased to see them, 
and he offered Kate his arm and conducted her across the street into 
the theatre. 

** You’re a bit early, ;|^ou know. The onrtain doesn’t go up for 
half-an-hour ^et,” he said, as they amended a high flight of steps, at 
the top of wmch sat a woman with tickets in her hand. 

** We were afraid of being too late.’* 

** It was very good of you to come. I hope you will have a plea¬ 
sant evening ; it would be quite a treat to act when you were in the 
house.” 

“ But areii*t yon going to act, sir 7 ** 
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You mustn’t call mo sir ; evoryboiiy calls me Dick ; and 1 don't 
know anyone who has a better right to do so than you.” 

“ But aren’t vou going to act, Di-1 I can’t say it.” 

don’t call it acting. I come on in the first act. 1 just 
do that to save the salary, for, you know, 1 have an interest in 
the tour.*' 

Kate had no idea as to what was meant by having *‘an interest 
in the tour,” and fearing to waste her present happiness in (questions, 
she did not ask. Her attention was concentrated on the big man by 
her side, and her observation of all things about her was as if dif¬ 
fused, and gave her no exact idea of their extent or character. She 
scarcely knew she was in a theatre, and had os yet perceived neither 
the star-light nor the drop-curtain. Dick spoke to her of herself, of 
himself ; but he said nothing that recalled any of the realities of her 
life, and when he suddenly lifted^his hand from hers and whispered, 

* * M ere comes Miss Hender. We mustn’t appear too intimate before 
her,” she experienced the sensation of one awaking out of a most 
delicious dream. 

Immediately after Miss Hender had cast a last retort at the two 
men with whom she was chafling, and descending through the chairs, 
said— 

“ Mr. Lennox, you are wanted behind.” 

Promising to see them again when the act was over, Dick hastened 
away, and Miss Hender, after settling herself in her chair, looked at 
Kate in a way which said os distinctly as words, ** W'ell, my young 
woman, you do go it when you’re out on the loose.” But she re¬ 
frained from putting her tlioughts into words, possibly because she 
feared to turn her mistress from what she considered, too obviously 
indeed, to be the right path. 

They were sitting in the middle division of a gallery divided into 
three i»rts. The brown twilight was unbroken except by the yel¬ 
low-painted backs of the cluiirs ; and a series of mirrors, enframed 
in black wood, decomted the walls, 'and reflected monotonously 
different small comers of the house. Only a dozen or fifteen 
people had as yet come in, and they moved about like melancholy 
shades ; or, when sitting still, seemed Uko ink-spots on a dark back¬ 
ground. 

Kate and Miss Hender gazed into the night of the pit, which ex¬ 
tended to the line of the orchestra. Tlurough this huge space an 
agitate# roll progressed in one direction, and a darkness similar to 
that seen at sea Numbered over the heads of the people. These 
could not readily be distin^ished, but a bald head or a bunch of 
yellow flowers in a womans bonnet appeared for an instant like the 
crest of a wave. Overhead the darkness was still more sombre ; a 
dozen pale lets of a miserable iron gas-fixing hanging out of ^e 
tenebrous tnadows of the roof struggled in the middle ^oom, leaving 
the outlines of the muses that decorated the cone of this warehouse- 
looking theatre as und^nable as Uie i^ouettes of the shopkeepers 
In the pit. But if there was not aufficient light whereby to examine 
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the figures on the roof, the blue of the drop-curtain triumphed over 
every shadow. This picture Mraa made up of a lake bluer thou any¬ 
thing ever seen, except the sky above it; die boats were in rich 
brown, and the sailors seemed to wear live coals of fire in lieu of 
ca^ on their heads. 

^te had not been to the theatre since the first year of her mar¬ 
riage. Of the story of the plav she had seen performed she preserved 
still a vague remembrance, altnough all its surroundings ana adjuncts 
were completely forgotten. Since then a rapid glance at tlie red 
house as she passed up Queen Street, and an occasional dispute be¬ 
tween her mother-in-law and husband regarding the wickedness ho 
had been guilty of, in having taken his wife to such a place, was all 
she had to keep her memory fresh on the subject. But her interest 
was now of a different nature. She had come with the man who, 
had she examined her conscience for a moment, she would have 
seen already posaessed her utterly. She liad come to see him act 
—to see him dressed in fine clothes, to hear him singing songs, 
sayi^,beautiful tilings ; she didn’t know what, but something 
outside, beyond the limits of her experience. 

To act I Who sliall explain the miracle I The very word tells us 
it is an untruth, and yet how quickly do we forget the prosaic 
individuality of the actor in the poetry and the silken hose of 
the Prince of Denmark ! Tlio intellect, at least all the sense of 
logic, appears for the time to be in total abeyance. The mad are 
not more certain of the actuality of their delusions. And it would 
seem that it is not the truth nor the beauty of what is passing 
before our eyes that so entirely fevers and passions us. Tlio 
baldest melodmma often wins the most tears ; tlio most improbable 
farce often convulses us with the must violent lauglitor ; and if 
we are thus deceived, what then must have been the extent and 
depth of the deoeptiun created in Kate’s mind 7 She was a simple 
woman of the people, whose febrile and vacillating imagination 
had on one aide bmn crushed and repressed by the oircumsoribing 
and monotonous routine of her humble life, and on the other 
exalted by the fervour of a faith which, although it had not been 
able to mould her character, had nevertheless endowed it with a 
certain idealism of thought; and when to these influences are 
added the demoralising effects of hundreds of sentimental and 
romantic stories, read in her early youth, it will be understood 
with what abandonment of the senses, with what alienation of the 
brain, Kate threw herself into the enjoyment of this evening ; 
with what frenzy she waited for Dick, who was going that night 
to act for her. 

The musicians had now taken their places in the oicihestra ; the 
discord attendant cm the tuning of the instruments commenced, 
and across the dark pit the profiles of fiddlers were seen curiously 
bent forwud, their features etched darkly against the round spots 
lif^t which the reading-lamps threw on the music-paper, 
are going to begin now,** said Hiss Hendor. 
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“Are they ? ” replied Kate eagerly. 

“ Of course ; liere’s Montgomery.” 

And from under the stage the tliin young man came up with a 
swagger, pushing his glasses higher on Ids beak-like nose. Then 
taking his place on the high stool, he squared his shoulders, looked 
around, waved his stick, and the sweet capricious music flowed on 
in all ito delightful suggestiveness of folly and light love. 

It was now three months since the first idea of going to the 
theatre had been suggested to Kate, and in the hours of waiting 
the desire to possess had been laboriously, secretly at work in her 
heart, and liad constructed in her imagination a world of phantas¬ 
mal splendour, of superhuman pleasure, the vague concealing veils 
of which were now being lifted as the curtain was going up on the 
opera boulFc of Madaine Aivgot, 

The sparkling marriage chorus, with the fanciful pes«ants and 
the still more fanciful bride^om in silk, the bright appearance of 
Olairette at the window, and the sympathy awakened by her love 
for the devil-may-csire revolutionary poet, dazzled and seduced Kate 
like a sensual dream, and in all she saw and felt there was a mingled 
souse of nearness and remoteness, a divine concentration, and an 
absence of her own proper individuality. Never had she heard 
such music. How suave it was compared with the austere and regular 
rhythm of tlie hymns she sang in church 1 The gay tripping 
measure of the market-woman’s song filled her with visions and 
laughter, bright as the sunlight on faces of young girls dancing 
under cliorry-trees. There was an accent of insincerity in the sere¬ 
nade, which troubled her as a sudden doud might the dreams of 
the most indolent of lazzaroni, but the beseeching passion of the 
duet revealed to her sympathies for parting lovers that even her 
favourite poetry had been impotent to do. The melting chords 
were as molten lead poured into her heart, and all her muBical sen¬ 
sibilities rushed to her head like wine; it was only by a violent 
effort, full of acute pain, tliat slie say^ herself from raising her 
voice witli those of the singers, and dreading a giddiness that 
might precipitate her into the pit, she remained sta^g blindly at 
the stage. 

Her happiness would have been complete, if such violent emotions 
can be called happiness, had it not been for Miss fiender. This 
voung person, actuated probably by a desire of displaying her 
knomedge, could not be prevents from talking. As each actor or 
actress mtored she explained their position in we company, and ail 
she knew of their habits in private life. ' Mr. Mortimer's dispute 
the other night with Bill, the scene-shifter, necessitated quite a 
little tirade against drunkenness, and as it was necessary to tell of 
what had been said in the ladies’ dressing-room, a description of 
Miss Beaumont’s underclothing was introduced: it was ve^ elegant^ 
silk stockings and lace-trimmed chemises; whereas Mias L^e’s 
was dedared to be much plainer. Onoe or twice Miss Hender was 
asked to keep quiet, but Kate did not mudi mind. The thunderd 
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applause which rose from a pit filled with noisy factory boys and 
girls was accepted in good faith, and it floated through her mind, 
elevating and exciting her emotions as the roar of the breakers on 
the shore does the dreams of a dreamer awaiting the rising of a 
star. But the star she was expecting had not yet appeared. She 
had seen Miss Leslie, Miss Beaumont, Joe Mortimer, and Frank 
Bret, and numberless other people, who hud appeared in all sorts 
of dresses and had sung all kinds of enchanting songs, but Dick was 
nowhere to be found. She had searched vainly for him in the maze 
of colour that was being flashed before her eyes. Would he appear 
as a king, a monk, a shepherd, or would ha wear a cocked-hat ? 
She did not know, and wrui too bewildered to think. She hod a 
dim notion tliat he would do something wonderful, set everything 
to rights—that they would all bow down before him when ho 
entail, and she watched every motion of the crowd, expecting it 
every moment to make way for him. But he did not appear, and 
at last they all went away singing. Her heart sank within her, but 
just when she had begun to lose nope, two men rushed across the 
stage, and commenced to spy about and make plans. At first 
Kate did not recognise her lover, so completely was he disguised, 
but soon the dregful truth commenced to dawn on her. Oh, 
misery I Oh, horror I How could this be ? And she closed her 
eyes to shut out her dreailBil disappointment. Why lital he done 
this thing ? She had expected a king, and had found a policeman. 

**Ther6heis, there he is!** whispered Miss Hender. Don't 
you see, 'tis ho who does the policeman ? A French policeman, 
you know ; he drags the bride away at the end of the act.** 

Poor Kate felt very unhappy indeed. Her fanciful house of 
cards had fallen down and crushed her under the ruins. She felt 
she could no longer take an interest in anything. The rest of the 
act was torture to her. Wliat pleasure could it be to her to see her 
lover, looking hideous, drag a bride awav from her intended 7 Had 
it not been for shame of Miss Hender, she thought, she would have 
left the theatre : the foil of the curtain closing mo ugly vision came 
as a welcome relief: nnil w'hen Dick, looking no worse for his 
impoTBoivation of the foreign policeman, sat down by her side her 
embarrassment was increased. 

“ Well, how did you like the piece, dear 7 '* 

**Ohl very much,*’ returned Kate plaintively, fearing she was 
being laughed at 

** I'm idraid you didn't,*’ replied Dick, laying his hand oflection- 
ately on hers, a movement which caused Miss Hender to retire pre¬ 
cipitately. Kate begged of her to stay, but she said she hod to 
speak to the manager on some business which she had until now 
forgotten. 

** Why do you want her to stay 7” said Dicl^ don’t you like 
being alone with me 7 ” Kate answered him with a look, wondering 
all the while what could have induood him to play the part of that 
ugly policeman. ** I’m sure you didn't like the piece,” he oontixiued. 
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*‘and yet I must say from behind it seemed to go veiy well; bttt 
then there are so many tilings you mias from the wings.*’ 

Kate understood nothing of what he said, but seeing that he was 
terribly sincere, and fearing to pain him, she hastened to give the 
piece her unqualified approbation. 

** 1 assure you 1 coulan't have lihed anything more, the music is 
BO prettv." 

’’And how did you think 1 looked 7 It is only a small part, you 
know, but at the same time it require to be played. If there isn’t 
some go put into it the finale all goes to pot.” 

Now I^te felt sure he was quizzing her, and at length she said, 
the desire to speak her mind triumpmng over her shyness, ” But 
why did you make yourself look like that ? It wasn't a nice part, 
was it ? ” 


” It is only a trumpery bit of a thing, but it is better for mo to 
toko it than have another salary on tlio list. In the next act, you 
know, 1 come on as the captain of the guard.” 

” And will that be nice i ” Kate asked, her face flushing at the 
idea of seeing her lover in a red coat. 

” Oh, yes, it looks well enough, but it isn’t an acting part. 1 
am only on for a few minutes. 1 am only supposed to come on in 
search of the conspirators. I take a turn or two of the waltz with 
Miss Beaumont, who plays Lange, and it is all over. Have you 
ever heard the waltz ? ” Kate never had; so drawing her dose to 
liim, he sang in her ear the soft flowing melody. In her nervous¬ 
ness she passionately squeezed his hand, and this encouraged him to 
say, ” How I wish it were you tliat 1 hod to dance with I how nice 
it would bo to hold you in my arms 1 Would you like to be in my 
arms 7 ” 


Kate looked at him appealinglv ; but nothing more was said, and 
soon after Diok remembered he nad to get the stage ready for the 
second act. As he hurried away, Miss Hender appeared. She had 
been round to the ” pub ” to have a drink with Bill, and had been 
behind talking to her ladies, who were all, as she said, ” full of 
Dick’s new mash.” 


” They have seen you, and are as jealous as a lot of cats.” 

” It is very wicked of them to say there's anything between Mr. 
Lennox and me,” replied Kate, angrily. ” 1 suppose they think 
everybody is like themselves—a lot of actresses.” 

Miss Render made no answer, but she turned up her nose at 
what shif considered to be d-insulting to the profession. 

However, in a few minutes, when her indignation evaporated, 
she called Kate’s attention bo what a splendid house it was. 

” 1 can tell you what, with a shilling pit, a sixpenny gallety, and 
the centre and side circles pretty well full, it soon runs up. ^i^re 
must be nigh on seventy pounds in ; and that for Thursday night! *' 

They were now well on in the second act. The biilluuuy of the 
** Choeur des MerveOleuses,” the pleading pity of ’’She is such a 
simple little thing,” the quaint drmlery of the conspirators, had al- 
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most made ICate forget the aspemons cast on her character. The 
light music foamed in her head like champagne, and in a whirling 
eense of intoxication a vision of Dick in a red coat passed and re- 
passed before her. But for this she had to wait a Ions time. How¬ 
ever, at last the sounds of trumpets were heard, and those on the 
stage cried that the soldiers were coming. Kate’s heart throbbed, 
a mist swam before her eyes, and immediately after came a sense of 
bright calm ; for, in all the splendour of uniform, Dick, big and 
stately, enter^ at the head of a regiment of girls in red tights. 
The close-fitting jacket had reduced his size, the top-boots gave a 
dignity to his legs. He was doubtless a fine man ; to Kate ha was 
more than divine. Then the waltz began, the sweet undulating 
tune he had sung in her ears, and casting a glance of explanation 
in the direction of the gallery, he put his arm round Miss Beau¬ 
mont's waist. The action caused Kate a heart-pang, but the strange¬ 
ness of the scene she was witnessing distractefl her thoughts. For 
immediately the other actors and actresses in their startling dresses 
selected partners, and the stage seemed transformed into a wonder¬ 
ful garden of colour swinging to tlie music of a fountain, which, 
under the inspiration of the moonlight, broke from its monotonous 
chant into rhythmical variations. Dick, like a great tulip in his red 
uniform, turned in the middle, and Miss Beaumont in her long yel¬ 
low dress sprawled upon him. Kach time she passed in front, 
through her dress, which was open on both sides, her tliick pink 
legs were seen to Uie knees, which Kate for disgust strove not to 
see. Miss Leslie in her bride's dress bloomed a lily white, as she 
danced with a man whose red calves and thighs seemed prolonged 
into his very chest. La Rivodihre cast despairing glances at Lange, 
poor Pomponet strove to get to his bride, and tul the blonde wigs 
and black collars of the conspirators were mixed amid the strange 
poke bonnets of the ladies, and the long swallow-tailed coats, reach¬ 
ing almost to the ground, flapped in and out of the legs of the fe¬ 
mme soldiers. Kate smiled feebly and drank in the music of the 
waltz. It was played over again; like a caged canitry’s song it 
haunted Claiiette’s orange-blossoms, like the voluptuous thrill of a 
nightin^a singing in a rose-garden it flowed about Lange’s heavy 
draperies and glistening bosom, like the varied chant of the mocking 
bird it came i^m under Ange Pitou’s cocked-hat. It was sung 
separately and in unison, and it penetrated, winding and unwinding 
itself, into the deepest recesses of Kate’s mind. It seduced like a 
deep slow perfume; it caressed with the long undulations of a 
beautiful snake and the m^tery of a graceful cat. It went and it 
came, stretching forth invisible hands, as mig^t sirens leaning out 
of blue ocean watexa ; it whispered, as they might, of fair pleasure 
places where scent, and music, and love are one, where lovers never 
grow weary, and where kisses endure for evea*. She was conscious 
of deep self-oontentment, of dreamy idleness, of sod languor, and 
the charm to which she abandoned herself resembled the enerva- 
^ons of a b^utiful climate, the floating softness of a church, and 
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she yearned for her lover and the fanciful life of which he was the 
centre, as one might for some ideal fatherland. On the sweet cur* 
rent of the music she was carried far away, far beyond the great hills 
into a land of sleep, dream, and haze, and a wonderful tenderness 
swam within her as loose and os dim os the green sea depths that a 
wave never stirs. She struggled, but it was only as one m a dream 
strives to lift himself out of the power that holds ; and when the 
conductor waved liis stick for the last time, and the curtain came 
down amid deafening applause, irritated and enervated, she shrank 
from Miss Hcnder, as if anxious not to be wholly awakened. 

I'he third act p<a5sed she scarcely knew how. She was over¬ 
borne and over-tempted ; all her blood seemed to be in her head 
and heart, and, from time to time, she was sliaken with quick 
shudderings. 

When Dick came to see her she scarcelv understood what he said 
to her, and it annoyed her not to be able to answer him. When 
the word love was pronounced she smiled, but her smile was one of 
pain, and she could not rouse Iterself from a sort of sod ecstasy in 
which she was plunged. Glad as the tunes might be, there was to 
her a savour of cynicism in all the merriment. A fathomless grief 
seemed to bo vaguely reflected therein, and occasionally it startled 
her happiness. 

But when, like on irritating dream, the music came to on 
end, she found herself walking in the street with Dick. It 
was a lovely night. A large gold moon swam through the clear 
September sky, and the streets were filled with long simces of light 
and shadow. 

** How nice it is to be hero out of that hot, stuf^ theatre,” said 
Dick, i>utting his arm round her. 

** Oh, do you think so ? I could listen to that musio for ever.” 

“ It is pretty, isn’t it 7 I’m so glad you liked it. I told you the 
waltz was lovely.” 

** Lovely I I should think so. 1 shsB never fo^ot it.” 

And losing her habitual shyness in her enthusiasm, she son^ the 
first bars with her face raised towards her lover's; then gaining 
courage from liia look of astonishment and pleasure, she gave all 
tlio modulations with her full voice. 


*' By Jove, you have a deuced nice soprano, and a devilish good 
ear too. Ton my soul, you sing that waits as well as Beaumont” 
Oh. Dick, you mustn’t laugh at me.” 

I swear I’m not laughing. Sing it again, nobody’s listening.” 
Tliey were standing m the shade of a large warehouse, whose 
lino of slates made a crescent of tlie full moon. The sUenoe of the 


street was clear as silver, and amid the reverberating 3rai!ds and 
biiokways the voice sounded as penetrating and dir^t at a flute. 
The exquisite accuracy of Kate’s ear enabled her to give each note 
its just value. Dick was astonished, and he said when she had fin¬ 
ished— 


I really don’t want to flatter you, but with a little teaching you 
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would sing far better than Beaumont. Tour ear is perfect; it is 
the production of the voice that wants looking to. Tis, of course, 
a bit throaty.*' 

Kate did not answer, and suflfocated with secret joy, she walked 
by Dick’s side. She was conscious of having interestt^ him in her¬ 
self as she had not done before. Now he treated her as an equal. He 
talked to her of the different tunes, listened to what she had to sny, 
and encouraged her to try to recall the rest of the music. At every 
twenty yards he would stop to beg of her to repeat, and he showed 
her how to emphasise the air of certain songs. In {uirticular he 
was anxious that she should learn the legend of Madame Angot. 
And so deeply interested were they, that, indifferent to time or 
place, they raised their voices, and went through the action of the 
hands on the him and the shakes of the head that' the song required. 

“ Now,” said Dick, ** I’ll sing the symphony, and we’ll go through 
it with all the effects—one, two, three, four, ta ra ta ta ta ta ta.” 

But as Kate attacked the first bar it was taken up by three or 
four male voices, the owners of which, judging by the sound, could 
not be more than forty or fif^ yards away. 

“Here’s Montgomery, Joe Mortimer, and all that lot. I wouldn’t 
for anything be caught here with you.’’ 

“ By going up this passage we can get home in two minutes.” 

** Oan we 7 Well, let’s out; but no, they are too close on us. 
Do you go, dear ; I’U remain and tell them it was a lady singing 
out of timt window. Here, take my latchkey. Off you go.” 

Without another word Kate fled down the alley, and Dick was 
left to explain whatever he pleased concerning Uie mythical lady 
whom he declared he had been serenading. 

When Kate arrived home that night she lay awake for hours, 
restlessly tossing, her brain whirling with tunes and parta of tunes. 

conspirators' chorus, the waltz song, the legend, and a dozen 
disconnected fragments of the opera all sang together in her earn, 
and under strange conditions she continued to t^e singing lessons 
from Dick. The profound and intimate happiness caused by the 
certain knowledge that he loved her did not leave her, and when 
next morning she met Miss Hender she could withhold little of her 
secret. The desire to speak of Dick burnt her like a thirst, and 
the whole day the women talked of love and the delights thereof. 
During the pauses of the conversation, and when she was not 
spf^ing, rile communed greedily with herself. She was dreamily 
satisfied, and it waa not until MUa Hender left her to go to the 
theatoe, that is to say to go to Dick, that ahe commenced to realise, 
in sU ito direct brutality, the fact that on tike morrow she would 
have to bid goed-Iye to her lover. In the silence of the front 
kitchen there was nothing to distract Kate’s thoughts. Her husband 
wheezed on the sofa, her mother-in-law read the Bible, sitting bolt 
upright in the armchair, and the shaded lamp covert the table 
with light. A rage that seemed every moment to be getting the 
upper hand of her burnt fiercely within her, and fearing she might 
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be provoked into shrieks or some violent manifestation of temper 
she went to bed os early as she could. But there her torments be¬ 
came still more intolerable. All sorts of ideas and hallucinations, 
inagnified and distorted, but rendered astonishingly clear by the 
eifects of insomnia, filled her brain. She could re-see the murders 
she had read of in her novels. Her^imagination supplied details the 
author had not dreamed of. The elopements, with all their para¬ 
phernalia of moonlight and roses, came back to her as landscapes 
do to a still lake. But these were the sweet moments of relief, 
divine cessations of pain, from which she was cruelly awakened by 
the certitude that in a few hours they would be separated for ever. 
An extreme nervousness took possession of her, and she trembled 
at her own thoughts. One imperative and convincing desire had 
swollen her heart until she seemed to herself to be all heart. 
Other joys appeared vain, weak, and unmeaning. By times, when 
she remembered the pious, religious life she had been brought up 
in, she started, unable to understand her present attitude of mind, 
and then when she looked into her own soul she saw there a wicked, 
violent woman whom she did not know, just as a woman before a 
glass after a feverish night might fail to recognise her own changed 
face. But notwithstanding this excitement and rage, she never 
attempted to come to a conclusion—to mark out for herself a dis¬ 
tinct line of conduct. She merely hopelessly and helplessly aban¬ 
doned herself to her suffering, and often in positive frensy she 
buried her head in the pillows in the hopes of shutting out the 
sound of her husband’s snores. 

At last she felt him moving like one about to awake, and a 
moment afterwards heard him say, “ There’s Mr. Lennox at the 
door \ he can’t get in ; he’s kicking up an awful row. Do go down 
and open for him.” 

** why don’t you go yourself) ” she answered, starting up into a 
sitting position. 

How am I to ^ 9 You don’t want me to catch my death at 
that door ? ” Balph replied angrilv. 

Kate did not answer, but quickly tying a petticoat about her, and 
wrapping herself in her dressing-gown, she went downstairs. It 
was quite dark, and she had to feel her way along. At last, how¬ 
ever, she found and pulled back the latch, but when the white 
gleam of moonlight entered she retreated timidly behind the door. 

** so sorry,” said Dick, tiying to see who was the concealed 
figure, ** but 1 forgot my latchkey.” 

"It does not matter,” said Kate. 

" Oh, it is you, dear. 1 have been tiring to get home all day 
to see you, but couldn’t. Why didn't you come down to the 
theatre f” 

" You know that 1 can’t do as I like.” 

** Well, never mind ; don’t be cross ; ^ive me a kiss.” 

S[ate shrunk bock, but Dick took her in his arms. " You were 
in bed, then 9 ” he said, chuckling. 
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** Yes, but you must let me go.** 

** I should like never to let you go again.* 

“ But you are leaving to-morrow." 

**Not unless you wish me to, dear." 

Kate did not stop to consider the impossibility of his fulfilling 
his promise, and, her heart beating, she went upstairs. On the 
first landing he stopped her, and laying his hand on her arm, said, 
“ And would you really be very glad if I were to stay with you ? ” 

“Oh, you Imow I would, Dick." 

They could not see each other. After a long silence she said, 
** We must not stop talking here. Mrs. Ede sleeps, you know, 
in the room at the back of the workroom, and she might hear 
us.” 

“ Tlien come into the sitting-room,'* said Dick, taking her hands 
and drawing her towards him. 

“ Oh, I cannot." 

“ 1 love you better than any one in the world." 

“ No, no ; why should you love me 7 " 
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CHAPTER X. 

** Ih this the stage entrance 7’* 

** YtiS) ma’am. During the performance the real stage-door is 
used as a pit entrance, and we pass under the stage." 

Tliis explanation was given when a swaggering attitude had been 
assumed, and a knowing wink, the countersign for *‘Now I'm 
going to do something for your amusement," had been bestowed 
on his pals. The speaker was a rough man with a beard and a fez 
cap. Ifo was the prominent figure of a group loitering before a 
square hole with an earthward descent, cut in the wall of the 
Ilanley theatre. 

Ivate was, however, too occupied with her own thoughts to 
notice that she was being laughed at, and she said instantly, “ I 
want to see Mr. Lennox ; will you tell him I’m here ? " 

“ Mr. Lennox is on the stage ; unless yer on in the piece 1 don't 
BOO ’ow it’s to be done.*' 

At this rebuff Kate cost a circular look, full of embarrassment, 
on the grinning faces, but at that moment a rough-looking fellow, 
of tlie same class as the speaker, ascended from the omlar-hke 
opening, and after nudging his *‘pal,’’ touched his cap, and said 
with the politeness of one who hadheen tipped, “This way, marm. 
Mr. Lennox is on the stage, but if you’ll wait a minute 1*11 tell 'im 
yer ’ere.” 

At such evident signs of managerial patronage, deferentially 
the group made way for Kate to pass down the rough, boarded 
way. 

Take care, marm, or yer’ll slip ; very arkerd place to get 
down, with all ’em Ixiskets in the way. This company do travel 
with a deal of luggage. That’s Mr. Lennox's, the one 'as yer 
'and m on." 

**Oh, indeed,” said Kate, stopping on her way to read Mr. 
Lennox's name on tlie basket 

We piles ’em 'gainst that 'ere door so as to 'ave em *andy for 
sending down to the station ter-morrow morning. But if you will 
remain here a moment, marm, 111 run up on the stage and see if 
I can see 'im.’’ 

Tlie mention made by the scene-shifter of the approaching 
remo\'al of Dick’s bosket struck Kate with a chill of despair. She 
had scarcely 8X>oken to him since last night. He had bran obliged 
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to go out in the morning before breakfast; and though he had 
tri^ hard to meet her during the course of the day, fate aeomed to 
1)6 against them. On one oocaaion Mrs. Ede could not be got rid 
of; on another it had ao happened that she had just gone round 
the comer. It was terrible, ICate thought, that such thmgs should 
happen; and towards evening her brain took fire, and she resolved 
at all costs to sec him ; and without even troubling to invent an 
excuse to account for her absence she had rushed off to the 
theatre. 

Overhead was heard the multitudinous sound of trampling feet; 
on the right the noise of fiddles and comets, followed by the high 
whistling of a clarionet, pierced through the open beaming. She 
was in a lai^e, low-roofed storeroom with an eoithen floor. The 
wooden ceiling was supported by on endless number of upright 
posts, which gave the place the appearance of a ship. At the 
further end there were two stone staircases leading to opposite 
sides of the stage. In front of her were a drum and a barrel, and 
the semi-darkness at the back was speckled over with the sparkling 
of the gilt tinsel-stuff used in pantomimes ; a pair of lattice- 
windows, a bundle of rapiers, a cradle, and a breastplate, formed a 
group in the centre—a broken trombone lay useless at her feet. 
The soft, flaccid odour of size which the scenery exhaled Wits sug¬ 
gestive of Ralph's room; and spasmodically she considered the 
things around her. She wondered if the swords * were real, what 
different uses the tinsel-paper might be put to, until, like one rent 
by a fierce neuralgic pain, she would awaho from her dream, asking 
herself bitterly why he did not come down to see her. Then, in 
the pause that followed the question, she was stiirtled by a pro¬ 
longed shout from the chorus. The orchestra seemed to be going 
num, the drum was thumped, tlie cymbals were clashed, and back 
and forward mshed the noisy feet, first one way, then the other;— 
a soprano voice was heard for a moment clear and distinct, and 
then was drowned immediately after in a general scream. What 
could it mean 7 Had the place taken fire 7 Kate* asked herself 
wildly. 

“ The finale of the act 'as begun, marm ; Mr. Lennox will be hoff 
the stage Erectly." 

** Has nothing happened, then ? is the— 7 " 

The sceno-shiftor^ look of astonishment showed Kate that she 
was mistaken ; and then Bill, for it was he, tried to make himself 
agreeable by spewing of Miss Hender. But before they liad time 
to exchange muiy words, the trampling and singing overhead 
suddenly ceased, and the muffled sound of clapping and applause 
was heard in the distance. 

** There's the act,” said Bill; he’ll be down now immediately; 
hell take no call for the perliceman.” 

It seemed to Kate that the mention of the policeman must have 
bean meant as a sneer, but intimidated by the mystery of the 
language in which it w;a8 couched she said nothing, A moment 
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after, a man attired in knee-breeches, with a huge cravat wound 
seve^ times round his throat, came running down the stone 
staircase.’* 

“Oh I ’ere ho is,” siiid Bill. “ Pll leave yer now, mara.” 

“ And so you found your way, dear ? ” said Dick, putting out his 
arm to draw Kate towards him. 

But ho looked so very strange with the great patches of coarse 
red on his cheeks, and the deep black lines drawn about his eyes, 
that she could not conceal her repulsion. Guessing tlie cause of 
her embarrassment, ho said laughing : 

“Ah 1 I see you don't know me I ’Tis a good make-up, isn’t 
it 7 1 took a good deal of trouble witli it.” 

Kate made no answer ; but the sound of his voice soothed her, 
and slie leaned upon his arm. 

“ Give me a kiss, dear, before we go up,” he said coaxingly. 

Kate looked at him curiously, and then, laughing at her own 
foolishness, said, “ Wait until you have the soldier’s dress on.” 

At the top of the staircase the piled-up side-scenes made so 
many ways and angles that Kate had to keep close to Dick for 
fear of getting lost. However at last they arrived in the wings, 
where gaslights were burning blankly on the white-washed waus. 
A crowd of loud-voiced, perspiring girls, in short fancy petticoats 
and bare necks and arms, pushed weir way towards, and scrambled 
up, mysterious and ladder-like staircases. An^e Pitou had taken 
olf his cocked-hat and was sharing a pint oi beer with Clairette. 
It being her turn to drink, she said : 

”!Now hold my skirts in, there’s a dear; this beer plays the 
devil witli white satin. ” 

“ Wliat nonsense ! ” replied Ange. ** It isn’t on to your skirts 
it will go if you spill it, but into your bosom. Stop a second, 
and ril give the bottom of the put a wipe, then you’ll be all 
right.” 

In the meanwhile Pomponet and La Rivodi^re were engaged in 
a violent quarrel. 

“Just you understand,” shouted Mortimer, “if you want to do 
any clowning you had better fill vour wig with sawdust. It had 
better be stufiTod with something.’* 

Tills sally was received with looks of approbation from a circle 
of supeia, who were waiting in the hopes of hearing some spirited 
dialogue. 

“Oto^gi And what can you do? 1 suppose your line is 
the legitimate. Go and play Don John again, and you’ll read us 
the notices in the morning.” 

“ Notices 1 What’s the use of your talking of notices I You 
never had one, except one to quit from ^our landlady, poor 
woman 1 ” replied Mortimer in his most nasal intonation of voice. 

Enchanted at this witticism, the suxiers laughed, and poor 
Dubois would have been utterly done for if Dick had not at that 
moment interposed. 
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Then the scene became more tliau ever fantastic. Dick, in the 
costume of a policeman of a bygone age, keeping the peace 
between a hideous bridegrouin in white, with long ringlets over 
his neck, and a little man wearing a cardboard ak^l. What did 
it mean ? A pained sense of bewilderment, but one so clear and 
acute that it could not be taken for a dream, was Kate's first 
feeling. The sweet indolence, the vague mystery she liad experi¬ 
enced, when she was in the theatre on Thursday night, were 
replaced by a glittering nearness of vision that was at once frag¬ 
mentary and irritating ; and, longing to shade her dazzled eyes and 
stay her stunned ears, she withdrew into a comer. The crowding 
chorus stared at her, and the principals, who loitered in the wings, 
leered and whispered. Kate could see that she was attracting 
attention, and passionately she wished that the bridegroom ami 
the baldheaded man would leave off disputing, and allow Dick to 
oome back to her. But they seemed as if they would never cease 
talking. After abusing each other in as close proximity as Dick 
would allow Uiem to get, they generally walked away, as turkey- 
cocks will, but, just as a hope began to dawn that it was all over, 
one would suddenly return and open the whole argument up afresh. 
It was impossible to say which was the worse ; the bridegiuom was 
the most offensive, but Pomponet strutted and shook his bald head 
veiv aggressively. Kate often feared that they were going to kill 
each other ; but nothing of the kind happened, and after a deal of 
cajole^ Dick got them into their dressing-room. 

‘'What do you think, dear," he said, drawing her aside, “if 1 
go and make my change now ? 1 don't come on till the end 

of the act, and we’ll be able to talk without interruption till 
then. Besides, you say you like me better as the captain of the 


guard." 

Kate looked at him in astonishment. She had expected him to 
explain the rights and wrongs of that terrible quarrel, which so 
providentially had passed off without bloodshed, and he seemed to 
nave foi^tten all about it. 

“ But those two gentlemen—the actors—what will happen ? Are 
they going to go away 1 ” 

“ Go away ? Oh Lord, no I They are both right and both wrong. 
Of course it is riling to have a fellow mugging behind you with his 
wig when you are speaking, but one must go in for a bit of extra 
clowning on a Saturday night." 

Kate knew not what to answer, and, without waiting to consider 
the matter further, Dick darted down a passage. When he was 
with her it waa well enough, but the moment his protection was 
withdrawm all her old fears returned to her. She did not know 


where to stand. The scene-shifters had come to carry away 
the scenes that were piled up in her comer, and one of the 
huge slips had nearly fallen on her. A troop of girls in single 
coloured gowns and poke bonnets had stopped to stare at her. 
She remembered their appearance from Thursday, but she had not 
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Been Uion thoir vulgar, everyday eyes, nor heard until now their 
coarse, everyday laughs and jokes. Amid Uiis group Lange, fat 
and lumpy, perorated. She was abusing Hanley. 

** The most beastly place I over was in, my dear. 1 always dread 
the week hero. Just took round the house. 1 don’t believe there’s 
a man in front who has a quid in his pocket. Now at Liverj^l 
there are lots of nice men. You should have seen the things 1 had 
sent me when 1 was there with Harrington’s company; and the 
bouquets. There were Howers left for me every day.” 

what all this meant Kate did not know, and she did not care to 
guess. For a moment the strange world she found herself in had 
distracted her thoughts, but it could do so no longer; no, not if 
it were ten times as strange. What did she care for these actresses ? 
What was it to her what they said or what they thought of her ? 
She had come to look after her lover; that was her business, and 
that only. Ho was going away to-morrow, and they had arranged 
nothing 1 It was that that was terrible. She did not know 
whether ho was going to remain, or if he expected her to follow 
witli him, and the uncertainty, the delay, irritated and maddened 
her. She hated the j>oople around her ; she hated them for their 
laughter, for their fine clothes ; she hated them above all, because 
they were all calling for him ? It was Mr. Lennox here and Dick there. 
What did they want witli him 7 Could tliey do nothing witliout 
lum ? It seemed to her that they wore all mocking her, and she 
hated them for it. 

The stage was now full of women. The men stood in the 
wings or ran to the ends of distant passages and called “ Dick, 
Dick, Dick.” 

Tlie orchestra hod ceased playing, and tlie noise in front of the 
curtain was growing every moment angrier and louder. 

At last Diok appeared, looking splendid in rod tights and Hessian 
boots. Rushing on the stage he caught hold of two or three girls, 
changed thoir places, peeped to see if Montgomery was aU right, 
and Uien gave the signal to ring up. 

But once the curtain was raised, he was surrounded by half-a- 
dozen persons, who all wanted to speak to him. Ridding himself 
of them, ho ooutrived to got to Kate’s side, but they had not 
exolianged half-a-dozen words before the proprietor aued if ho 
could **have a moment” Then Miss Honder turned up, and 
begged of Kate to come and see the dressing-rooms, but fearing to 
miss hiuMdie declared she preferred to stay where she was. Never¬ 
theless it was difficult not to listen to her friend’s explanations as 
to wliat was passing on the stage, and in one of these unguarded 
moments Diok disappeared. It was heartbreaking, but she eould 
do nothing but wait until he came back. This was not for 
least t^ minutes, and Kate had a terrible time of it. Like an iron, 
the idea that she was about to lose her lover fcoood itself deeper 
^nto her heart The fate of her life was hanging in the balan^, 
and the few words that were to doddo it were, time after time, by 
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things of no importance, being delayed. Dick, who had now 
returned, was talKing with the gasmen, who wanted to know if the 
extra ** hand '* he him engaged was to be paid by the company or 
tlie management. It was maddening. Never in her life had she 
felt BO miserablo. Every now and again an actress or an actor 
would rush through the wings and stare at her; sometimes it was 
the whole chorus, headed by Miss Beaumont, whose rude remarks 
frequently reached her ears. 

She tried to retreat, but the rude eyes and words followed her. 
Occasionally the voice of the prompter was heard, Now then, 
ladies, silence if you please; 1 can't hoar what’s being said on the 
stage.” But no one listened to him. Like animals in a fair, they 
continued to crush and to crowd in the passage, between the wings 
and the whitewashed wall. A tall, fat girl stood close by; her hand 
was on her sword, which she slapped slowly a^nst her thi^is. 
Kate quailed beneath her glance, and shrank back disgusted. The 
odour of hair, cheap scent, necks, bosoms, and arms, was over¬ 
powering, and to Kate’s sense of modesty there was someUiing 
revolting in this loud display of body. But a bugle-call was soon 
sounded in the orchestra, and this was the signal for much noise and 
bustle. The conspirators rushed off the stage, threw aside their 
cloaks, and immediately after the soft curling strains of the waltz 
were heard; then the tmgle was sounded again, and the girls began 
to tramp. 

'*Cue for soldiers’ entrance,” shouted the prompter. 

“Now then, ladies, are you ready ? ” cried Dick, as he put him¬ 
self at the head of tlie army. 

“ Yes,” was murmured along the line, and Kate watched the 
burly shoulders of her hero marching away at the head of the red 
legs. 

Tears mounted to her eyes; suddenly her grief became too great 
for her to bear, and she burst into an uncontrollable fit of sobbing. 
What was she to do ? she asked herself. She had bqpn deserted. 
How foolishly, how wickedly she had acted 1 But in reality her 
emotion was more physical than anything else—a passionate outburst 
of harassed and exhausted sensibilities. At the Attorn of her heart 
she did not fear desertion so much as she would pretend to herself. 
A woman's instinGt tells her when the re^ wolf is nigh, and listen¬ 
ing to the melodious song of the walta, she examined her grief some¬ 
what as she might a pkything. With tears streaming down her 
cheeks she sang the tune sadly in an undertone, and it consoled her 
as a cradle-song might a child. It consisted of one melodious phrase, 
a long sigh of conscious sensuality, backed up by short, crisp varia¬ 
tions that sounded like a series of little cynical laughs. 

She was now left alone. Kvexyone was on the stage, the wings 
were deserted; only the gsaman stood at bis tops, and his back was 
turned to her, and under the influence of the music gradually the 
dreams of the other night began to float like rosy mists througn the 
halo of her sorrow. But this was for a moment only. The gasman 
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suddenly unwouud a rope, down came the curtain, and Kate was 
again aurroundod by a nerd of females. The strangeness of the 
costume lent them a coarseness more than their own. It was horri* 
fying to see Beaumont holding her dress above her calves. Tlie 
conspirators had pulled oif their wms, and there was sometlung 
indescribably painful in the contrast tneir closo'cut pates made with 
their knee-breechoa, and long coats of old time. Familiarity hides 
many of the abominations of our lives from us, and we have no 
suspicion of the truth until wo change tlie form. The bitterness or 
sweetness of a well-worn adage appeals to us when it is clothed in 
new language; in the old woi^s, its philosopliy would have paued 
unporceivod. And thus it was with these supers and chorus-^rls. 
In pea-jackets and print drosses their coarseness would have attracted 
no attention: to see and judge of their animalism it was necessary to 
di^uiso them in tlie costumes of the Directoire. 

!^te shrank back mortihed and enraged that this crowd should be 
witness to her teairs. 

“ What’s she c^ing for ? Who is she ? ” 

** A spoon of Dick’s,” someone whispered, and the lot chuckled 
and laughed. At last, unable to endure it any longer, Kate profited 
by a break in the ranks to step aside, and she ran Uirough Uie wings 
towards the back of tlie stage. There she met Dick. 

** And whac is tlie matter, dear I" he said, drawing her to him. 
** What is all this crying about 1 ” 

*‘Oh, Dick ! you shouldn’t neglect me as you do. I have been 
waiting hero, amid those horrid girls, nigh an hour for you, and you 
are talking to everybody but me.” 

** It wasn’t my fault, dear; T was on in Uie hist act. They 
couldn’t have finished it without me.” 

I don't know, 1 don’t know; but you are going away to-morrow, 
and 1 shall never see you again. It is very hanl on me that this lost 
11 ight—night—that——” 

“Now, don’t cry like that, dear.' I tell you what. It is im¬ 
possible to talk here; everybody’s after me. I’ll take off these 
things, and we’U go fur a walk through the town—will that do? 1 
know we’ve a lot of things to speak about.” 

The serious way in whidi he spoke this last phrase brought cour¬ 
age to Kate, and she strove to calm herself, but she was sobbing so 
heavily that she could not answer. 

“ Vta, you'll wait here, dear ; no one will disturb you, and I 
sha’ii't be above two minutes.” 

Kate nodded her head in reply, and, smiling through her tears, 
raised her face for a kiss. 

Five minutes after they were walking up the sbeet together. 

*' And how did you get ou^ dear ? Did they see you ? ” 

No ; Ralph is bad with his asthma, and motbtf is sitting upstairs 
with him. 1 said 1 had some sewing to do.” 

“ You must find it dreadful dull; five minutes* talk with the old 
woman gives me the blues for a we^.” 
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** It seeins vexy stupid to me too—at least, since 1 have known 
you. Oh, Dick, Dick t 1 can’t bear to think you are going. 1 shall 
never see you again.'’ 

** Yes you will, dear; we’ll try to manage something. You know 
you have a nice little voice ; I could get you something to do. I 
wonder if your husband would consent to your going on the stage?" 

**That’s impossible; who would do the dressmaking for him? 
He talka of the business, but if we were relying on what wo sell, 
we’d be starving to-morrow." 

To this Dick made no aimwer. Now, wrapped in tliought, hu 
walked with Kate hanging on his right arm, his loft he carried across 
his chest so that he might hold her hand in his. She told him in 
brief and passionate phrases how impossible it would be for her to 
endure her life when he wont away. She bogged of him not to 
desert her ; she besought of him to prolong his sUy at least another 
week, and refused to understand that this was utterly impossible, 
that another company would be in Hanley on Monday morning. 

Slowly they passed on ; stopping when their talk grow more than 
ever earnest, and facing each other they held each other’s liands, 
regardless of the jeers of the laughing factory girls. 

** I wouldn’t kiss her to-night il I were you,” said the most impu¬ 
dent. 

“ Wouldn’t you, indeed ? ’’ cried two youths, who, stealing up 
from behind, seized two of the ^irls by the waists, and at once 
administered a series of vigorous kisses. Tri the struggle and jolting 
with which tliese embraces were reoeived Dick and ^te got pushed 
into the street, and this kind of incident was repeated constantly. 
Like rabbits come out to disport in the evening, the inhabitants of 
Hanley had come out of their brick burrows and were enjoying 
themselves in the market-place. The old men talked in groups and 
loitered in the roadway, the young men, amorously inclined, larked 
along the pavement. 

** Let’s get out of this row,’’ said Dick. “ Is there no quiet street 
where we could talk in peace.” 

’’There's Market Street up there. You remombor, Dick—where 
you met me, the day you to^ me to the potteries.” 

” Let’s walk up there then, dear ; it will be nice to see the place 
again. I didn’t know I loved you till that morning." 

These reminiscences were very bitter to talk of, now tliat only a 
few hours of love remained to them, but for the moment she said 
nothing. Tliey passed the dusty square of ground where, in the 
daytime, the c^dren pulled at the swings and the broken merry- 
go-rounds. Dark shadows now filled the spaces, and only a few 
figures could be seen strolling under the high walls at the back. 
Dick tiiod to remember in wmch of the pill^x-looking houses he 
been recommended to seek for lodgings. It seemed to him very 
singu^ that if he hadn’t missed a turning he wouldn’t be now 
thinking of mnniim away with a married woman. 

Kate thought of now she had come out that eventful motning with 
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Mrs. Banioa’s dress, and how she had stopped to look at tJie hills, 
and was thinking of tlie world far beyond them, when he came up 
and spoke to her. And filled with these lialf sod, lialf sweet recol- 
lections, they walked towards the square of sky enframed in the end 
of the street. At last, as they wore approaching the summit, Dick 
said: 

** I houo they won’t miss you at home. What excuse would you 
give for being out so late ? ” 

“ You moan to say you want bj get rid of me ! Oh, Dick, Dick I 
how con you be so cruel 1 ” 

Mv dear, I swear to you 1 never thought of such a tiling. Now 
don’t begin to cry ; I assure you I was only thinking of wat con¬ 
founded old woman. What, after all, is it to you what she says ?” 

Yes, what is it to me i Why should 1 care 1 They only make 
me miserable, you make mo happy ; at least 1 should be happy if 1 
did not think 1 was going to lose you. Oh, Dick ! you woiv t leave 
me ; tell mo, tell mo, that you won’t leave mo ? ” 

I'liey hod now reached the exact spot where they had met on 
that memorable day that had decided the fate at least of her life. 
Full of sad languor, Kate clung to Dick’s arm, and they walked 
back and forwards altiout the grossgrown mounds of cinders. 

Below them lay the immense black valley, growing dimmer in 
the vague and melancholy mists of evening. From the dream- 
filled uifoniiig on tlio loft, whore in the clear sunlight the outlines 
of the Wover liiils are soon, the vapours now, like a grey army of 
ghosts bearing with them winding-sheets and cere-olothB of soft 
shadow, stole slowly fonvard. In the vast odm a warm air Wiis 
exhaled from this bowel of the earth; already the brutal abrupt¬ 
ness of the brickwork of the distant factories was a little blended, 
just as too hard a drawing is modulated by the passing of a neutral 
tint over it; and the deep harmonic measures of monochromo were 
broken nowhere, except by the black spire of Northwood church, 
which pierced the one band of purple that yet remained. Below it 
the croBcent-shaped suburb slept like a scaly reptile just crawled 
fi'om out of its bod of slime. Not a light was yet visible in its 
innumerable windows, and as the night ^vancod the white gables 
of Bagnall lloctoxy disappeared in the middle gloom of a milk- 
coloui^ fog. Up above, howover, there was more light, and the 
dark stems and lowering smoke of the dhimneys still contrast^ 
with the dim background of the hills. But this distinction was 
rapidl^disappcoring. A scattered veil soemed to fall from the grey 
heights of the sky and to be dragged in fragments along the vafley, 
between the spectators and the wide green masses of the hiUs. 
Woods and fields were now blurred and confused, all distinctness, 
all detail was lost, and the hi^ roUiim sides seemed more than 
ever like the swell of some gioando ddo-wave pausing before it 
should engulf on ita onward way we sand-mound constructed by some 
intrepid cmild. As Kate watched the hills disappearing from her 
sight, she thoi^ht of the influenoe th^ had exercised upon her. 
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and the recalled the imagination they had fed, the dreams they 
had given her. But this time of tenderness did not last lon^;; the 
bitterness that had been for weeks past sui^ging within her iigaiust 
the imprisoning walls of the town rose from her heart to her head, 
and in a ^ss moment of exultation she remembered that never 
before had she looked out to the horizon without seeing these huge 
mountain-sides barring her view. Now they were passing away, 
and heedless of Dicka questions she watched the outlines dis¬ 
appearing. She almost trembled in fear that some miracle might 
stay the increasing darkness, and sho could not avoid thinking of 
Joshua and the sun standing still. 

At last, awakening up from her reveries, she said passionately, 
throwing her arms on his shoulder— 

** But you won’t desert mo ? Tell mo that you will take me 
away from this horriblo place. 1 could nut bear it when you were 
gone—I would sooner die." 

This was the first time that a direct mention of an elopement hod 
been made. They liod both been unconsciously considering the 
agreeabilities of such an act for some time psist, but the conse¬ 
quences thereof had not occurred to either party until the proposi¬ 
tion had been put forward in so many words. 

*'Of oourse 111 take you away, my dear,” said Dick with a distinct 
vision of the Divorce Court in his mind, “ but you know that will 
moan giving up everything and travelling about tlio country with 
us, and I don’t know that you will like it. ’’ 

** You mean that you don’t love me enough to take me away,’’ 
cried Kate frantically. “Oh, T did not think you were so cruel! 
I thought you loved me bettor.’’ 

Passion and jealousy were now dominant in Kate, and the 
suspicion of fear that she had at first felt at tlio thoughts of leaving 
her homo vanished in the rage that her lover’s fancied hesitation 
had caused her. Clinging about him, she waited for his answer. 

“I'll take you dear, if vou’ll come. I never liked a 

woman as I do ^ou. Hie train-call is for ten o’cloek. We must 
contrive something. How are you to meet me at the station ? ” 

It #as Kate’s turn tlien to hesitate. The knowledge of the 
power of bearing children forces every woman to look to ner home 
as a bird to its nest In the highest and lowest ranks this natural 
instinct is counteracted by circumstmioes, but the whole life of tiie 
middle-olass woman tends to confirm it. She is rich enough to 
possess a home, but too poor to leave it, except on the rarest 
occasions. Her power b€^:in8 and ends there; she is unknown 
beyond it She may bo vile or virtuous, but in cither case her 
gOM or bad qualities flouxirii within the threriiold of her own door. 

And with ^te the ties of home, or rather those of locality were, 
of eoone, doubly strong. She had never been out of the Potteries 
in W life; bom, reared, and married she had been here. Bevond 
the awful oirde of the hills all was as vague to her as beyond tiie 
■ea-bonks is to the oyster. And not only was she going away into 
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tliia unknown region, without hope of erer being able to return 
again, but she was going there to roam she did not know whither— 
adrift, and aa helpless as a tame bird freed and delivered to the 
enmities of an unknown land. Half the truth dawned upon her in 
that moment, and lifting her eyes, she said— 

** Oh, Dick I you are asking a groat deal of me. What shall 1 
do ? Never, never, never to see Hanley again I" 

** I didn’t know that you cared so much about Hanley. And you 
accused mo just now of not loving you enough to take you away. 

I think it is you who don’t love me.’’^ 

Oh, Dick I you know that 1 love you better than anything in 
the world I But to give up everything, never to see what you have 
seen all your life.” 

“ I don’t think you’ll re^t it, dear ; well be very hapny. Wo 
are going from tliis to Derby, and from that to Blackpool, a very 
jolly plfiico by the sea. We’ll go out boating and picnicing.” 

Actors who are not gypsies by nature invariably marry after a 
few years of travelling. The monotony of constant cliange, the 
incessant veneering of Uie mind with new impressions, no sooner 
produced than wiped out, tlie certain breaking up of all ties that 
their mechanical hurry from town to town entails, forces the 
most fickle to long to be, if no more, constant to tlicir heart’s 
desire, and instinctively loads the most volatile to dream of some¬ 
thing stable and tangible. For the travelling actor there is no 
society. Ho turrives in a strange town : tlio discomfort of living in 
a whirl of new lodging-houses he lias probably grown accustomed 
to, but the dreadful hours of inoccupation passed amid fresh scenes 
and unfamiliar faces remain as buraensome as ever. Many of his 
” iials" are married ; he cannot intrude upon them, and therefore 
his only amusement or distraction is a chwoe of conversation in a 

{ >ublio-hou8e. These influences had been at work upon Dick for a 
ong time past. Before being placed at the head of the present 
tour he had been playing heavy leads in Shakespearean revivals. 
There everybody was married, and Dick had a tiresome time of it. 
Mis recent liaison with Miss Leslie, and several still more ephe¬ 
meral loves with the ladies of the chorus, had iuterestod him for 
the time being; but nevertheless, the recolleotions of the family 
comforts he had been recently witness to remained in his mind, 
and nq|r that the chance of realising a nice settled ^e presented 
itself he found himself unable to resist availing himacm of the 
occasion. He was sick of being alone. Kate was a very pretty 
woman, had a nice little soprano voice, and he was sure he’d to 
able to get her something to do by-ahd-hye. Besides, he was very 
fond of her, and he was quite sure they’d giA on famously together. 

This was the substance of his thoughts oonoeming Kate, and Im 
knew no more about the matter than that he loved her far better 
than he had any one since his afiair with the countess, who had 
come thirty times to see him play Mie part the Indian in the 
Deinroon. Indolent as this mao^ was ly nature, he could when the 
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ciocasion required wake up to fite of the most surprising energy. 
He had, there beiug no need for his interference, accept Kate’s 
affection lordly; but now, the moment there stab danger of losing 
her, he began to bestir himself. Putting his arms quite around 
her, with a movement that could not f^ to delight a woman, 
BO foil was it of softness and protective strength, he said— 

**Yoa must not think about it any more, dear. 1 cannot, 1 
could not, leave tliis place without you. What is your husband to 
you when you love nio? We shall be happier than you ever 
dreamed of being. Kiss mo, darling.” 

Kate raised her face to his, feeling then that nutliing but this 
man concerned her in the world. 

Beliind them were the back-yards of a row of small houses. 
Two or three girls stood on the doorsteps talking to their admirers, 
and tlie print dresses made pale stains in the gloom. Overhead 
the sky was murky and cold ; a few stars shimmered, and a 
vapid moon struggled tlirough heavy iriassos of travelling cIouiIh* 
below an immense sea of purply vapour had filled full the %'alley. 
The tide of mist had flowed from the lowest deeps to the highest 
ridges, and as these were barely defined against the wide grey sky, 
an exact image of the ocean was produced. But the imitation ex¬ 
ceeded the r^ity in grandeur, for the horizon’s lino being placed 
high above the eye, the illusion of unbounded space was riorfoctly 
realised. Otherwise the likeness was complete, and so striking was 
it that even Dick did not fail to perceive it. After a inomont’s con¬ 
templation he said— 

You told me, dear, that you had never seen the sea ; well the 
view before you is more like it than anything 1 ever saw in my 
life; that is to say, as it looks at night.” 

Ifote not answer at once, but at the end of a long silence 
she said, You mustn’t laugh at me, dear Dick, but I can’t tell you 
how fxi^tened I am at not being able to see those hdls. I have 
been watching them all my life, and never lost sight of them till 
now.” 

For answer Dick kissed her, and again they relapsed into con¬ 
templation. 

Momentarily the spectacle grew more striking and magnificent. 
Fumaoe-fires flawed everywhere through the wide shMow-soa. 
For miles, on tiie right, on the left, they sprang into existence, and 
then remained ^ed like stars in the pume concave of night In 
the foreground—that ia to say, in the heart of the valley—they 
were most numerous. There were there separate lights, ^upi, 
utd cenatellationa, and in lines th^ wanderM over mUea of conn- 
txT, becoming scarcer aa th^ ascended the hidden slopes of the 
huls. Along the ridges Uiev appeared like vessels passing about the 
horizon a vast eea. On the left Korthwood’s sharp back waa seen 
like the roug^ line of a rocky coast; on the right the lights of 
Southwark might have been mistaken for a fleet of fishing-boats 
riding at anchor in a dead calm. The taU steins of the tacbory 
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chimneys, the bottle-shaped pottery-ovens, the intricate shafts of 
the collieries, were hidden as deep m the mist as ever a city was in 
the sea ; and had there been stars overhead to account for the mul¬ 
titudinous iires below, this region of man's most ceaseless activity 
would have appeared as untrodden as any ocean view that any 
const-land of the north could show. 

In rapt contemplation Kate watched the centres of fire that burst 
through the evening vapours, as her own desires had burst through 
the vague dreams that had so long enveloped her life. Like doves 
socking a [>laco to rest for tlie night, her eyes eagerly followed the 
enigmatic flight of the furnaces. And as those earth-stars mounted 
towards the sky, her interest in them became more intense ; it 
throbbed in her brain even as did their revorborating lights in the 
air, and in a sort of palsied amazement she watched them as a child 
might a glittering flight of strange butterflies making for the sea. 
She even wondered liir their safety. At last a furnace blazed into 
existence high amid the hOls, so high tliat it must have been on the 
very Inst verge. It seemed to Kate, in a wild moment, like a 
hearth of pleasure and comfort tluit was awaiting her in a mystic 
and unimagined country, and for some time her enamoured eyes 
and dreams caressed the distant light; but soon her glance was at¬ 
tracted by another still further away, still higher in the heavens. 
'Phen quickly her fancies followed, according themselves to Uiis 
])ale luminary, until she saw it was only a star that had risen above 
the hills. Tiumiliated, and half oonsoious of the indefinite allegory, 
she sought to fix her interest in the star, but below, only aeparated 
apparently by a few feet, the earthly light blazed a oanial red as if 
in answer defiant to the more spiritual pallor of its heavenly sister. 

Then Kate forgot her fears for the future. Her passionate hate 
of the present returned in ten times aocentuated force, and without 
any w'ords of transition she flung her arms upon Dick's shoulder. 

Oh, yes, Dick, I’ll to with you. Why shouldn’t I ? Are you not 
everything to me? 1 never knew wh^ happiness was till I saw 
you; 1 never had any amusmnent, 1 never had any love; it was 
nothing but drudgery from morning to night. Bettmr be deiad than 
continue such an existence. Oh ! you don't know what it is. I 
have been a good wife; I have spent whole nights sitting by 
Ralph's bedside listening to his wheezing, giving him his mediemes; 
and what did I get for it but coarseness and abuso ? I never loved 
him, and I don't thi^ he ever loved me very much ; at any rate, 
ho luu^never shown it My mother and his made op the marriace, 
and I don't know why 1 consented. Ah, if I hadn't 1 should be 
free now, and you might marry me, and we would eo away from 
Utis horrible plaoe toTOther; far away beyond tlim hula that I have 
been watching aince I waa a child, and that I'm'* tick of watchii^. 
There is a beautiful county far by the sea—at least, 1 have reim 
Uiere is—and we shall go there. Tell me, Dick, dear, oh my dar- 
liim I tell me that you'll take me away." 

Mok listened caunly and quietly to these passionate beseeoldngB, 
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and ber in hii anna he kiased her fervidly, though aomewhat 

with the air of one who deema further explanation unneceaaary. 
But when he withdrew hia face Kate continued, at drat plaintively, 
but afterward! with more paaaion— 

** It ia very wicked, 1 know it b, but I can't help myaelf. 1 woa 
brought up religioualy, nobody more ao, but I never could think of 
God and forget thia world like my mother and Mra. Ede. 1 alwaya 
uaed to like to read talea about lovers, and I used to feel miserable 
when they did not many in the end and live happily. But then 
tlioae people were good and pure, and were commanded to love 
each other, whereas 1 am ainfuX and shall be punished for my sin. 
I don't know how that will be ; perhaps you will cease to love me, 
and will abandon me. Ah, when you cease to love 1 hope 1 shall 
die. But you will never do that, Dick ; tell me that you will not. 
You will remember that I gave up a great deal for yon ; that I left 
my home for you ; that 1 left overytl^g.” 

Dick could not help thinking that tma woa a little wearisome. 
He was veiy fond of Kate, and she liked him, and they were going 
away together ; so far he knew, so much hod been decided, and as 
far as he could see there the matter ended. Besides, it was getting 
very late ; the third act must bo now nearly over, and ho h^ a lot 
of busineaa to get through. But it was difficult to suggest that 
they should go home, for Kate, unable to control herself any longer, 
had burst into tears, and it was necessary to console her. 

Don't cry like that, dear," he said softly, ** wo shall be far away 
from here to-morrow, and you will find out then how well 1 love you." 

“Oh 1 do you really love me? If I were only sure that it was so.” 

“If 1 didn’t love you, why should I ask you to go away with me? 
If I didn't love you, could I kiss you os 1 do ? " 

These words reassured Kate, and she told passionately how her 
love had grown upon her. 

“ Of course we have been very wicked, and you can’t respect me 
very much ; but t hen you made love to mo so, and the music made 
me forget everything. It wasn’t all my fault, I think, and you 
were so different from all the other men I have seen —to much more 
like what 1 imagined a man should be, so much more like the heroes 
in the novels. In the books there is, you know, always a tenor 
who comes and sings under the windows in the moonlight, and 
senda the lady he loves roses. You never sent me any roses, 'tis 
tm, but then there are no roses in Hanley. But then you were so 
kind and nice, and spoke so different, and when I looked at your 
blue ^ea 1 couldn't help feeling I loved you. I really think I 
knew—«t leaat I couldn^ talk to you quite in the same way as 1 
did to other mem You remember when 1 was showing you over 
the rooms, how you stopped to talk to me about the pioua cards 
Ma. Ede had hung on the walk Well then, since then 1 felt that 
vou liked me. And it was so different since you came to live in the 
house. I didn't see much of you, yon were always so buij, but 1 
uaed to lie awake at night to hear you >x>me in." 


9 
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Dick «ra 0 not in the least averse to hearing himself praised, but 
ho novertiieless found it impossible to forget the accounts he had to 
go through with the manager before leavmg the town, and that his 
wardrobe had yet to be packed. Where diey were to sleep that 
night he hadn’t a notion, but that was a detail. Anyhow, it was 
clear they were doing no good where they were and he had to get 
back to the theatre. 

“ Tjook here, dear, I know you are very fond of me, so am T of 

{ rou, but I must get back to the tlieatre. You have no idea of the 
msinesH 1 have to gut tlirough to-night, and a.H we are going away 
together we’ll have to look out for some place to put up." 

This necessity for immediate action at once startled and frightened 
her, and bursting again into a passionate fit of sobbing she ex¬ 
claimed— 

" Oh, Dick! this is a terrible tiling you are asking me to do. Oh I 
what will become of me ? But do you love me ? Tell me again 
that you do love me, and that you'll not leave me. ’’ 

Ftoassuring her with caresses and kind words, Dick drew her 
tenderly away, and clasping him for present and future protection, 
she allowed herself Ut be led. She did not speak a^n, and she 
only once again looked towards the hills, the misty hills that had 
BO silently snaduwod and moulded the forms of her tnoughta. 

Like a river of flame discharging itself into an ocean of fire 
Norfliwood bloiied. On the right distance had blended and 
rendered hazy the thousand lights of Southwark, until it seemed 
like one of the luminous clouds Uiat crown the vomiting mouth of a 
volcano. The furnace-fires had increased by tens ; each dazxlmg 
line was now crossed and interwoven witli other lines; and through 
the tears that blinded her eyes, Kate saw an immense sea of fire 
and beyond nothing but unfathomable grey. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

Thk morning of the following day w:is miaty, and it threatened rain. 
NevertholeBS bright, hard shafts of sunlight broke occasionally from 
the grey bondage of the clouds, and danced over the wet tiles of the 
roofs. One of these escaped rays had found its way through the 
dull window of a coffee-room. The silver of the cruet-stand sparkled, 
and a little pool of light slept on a comer of the tablecloth, within 
a few inches of Kate's impatiently moving fingers. 

She looked anxiously at Dick, who, with bent head and shoulders, 
sat eagerly devouring a fat chop. The meal seemed to her inter- 
minalue. While she had been unable to do more than crumble a 
piece of bread and sip a cup of tea, he had been emptying plates of 
crumpets and racks of toast Certain tlmt they would never be able 
to reach the station in time to catcli the train, she felt she would go 
mad if forced to spend another night in Hanley. Her distress of 
mind fluctuated. After a passionate appeal for haste, her anxiety 
would slip from her, and she would al>andon herself to Uie delight 
of dreaming of the time when she would see the landscape passing 
behind her, feel the wind in her face, and know that she was being 
carried as fast as steam could take her to a remote country, from 
whence there is no returning. During these pauses in the conver¬ 
sation Dick chewed die succulent meat greedily, and asked himself 
if there w'oold be time to put away anot her plate of frmd eggs before 
ten minutes to ten. To assure himself on diis point he hM to turn 
to look at the clock, which was behind him. The movement awaked 
Kate ^m her reveries, and a host of nervous fears flashed upon her. 

‘*Oh, Dick, Dick 1 make haste, 1 beg of you; you don't know 
what I’m suffering. Supposing my husband was to come in now and 
find us here, what should 1 do ?" 

** He can't know that we are here; the station is the first place 
he'd m to; there's no use hanging about there longer than we can 
help.”* 

** Oh, dear, I'd mve ten years of my life if we were once in the 
train. And Mrs. Ede, what should 1 do if 1 mot her I It would be 
wofse than Ralph.** 

** There’s no use exciting yourself like that, dear; I'll see that 
you don't meet anyone." 

How will you manage that ? *’ 

** in tell yon in the cab. I think on the whole we'd better start 
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now. Luckily we haven’t much luggage to delay us. Waiter, bring 
the bill and cml me a cab." 

Terrified aa ahe was by the announcement that the station was to 
be feared as the real point of danger, she nevertheless felt that she 
would prefer to brave it rather than to patiently wait to be ignomini- 
ously captured as she sat watching Dick finishing another plate of 
eggs and bacon. 

And how will you save me from meeting him should he be there 
before us ? ” Kate said to Dick os they drove away. 

” ni leave you in the cab, and I'll cut down and see if he is 
there." 

Oh, no ; I couldn’t bear to be left alone in the cab. Uo might 
come from behind somewhere and find me when you wore gone, and 
that would be worse tlian anything. He might kill me, ana 1 should 
have no one to save me." 

Dick made no answer to Kate's frightened fancy. Ho was, in 
truth, a little puzzled to know how to act. There was no getting 
away from the fact that it was only too possible, not to say probable, 
that they would find Mr. Edo waiting for them. Disguises, secret 
doors, and remembrances of heroes and heroines who had passed 
under tlieir watcher's nose without being perceived flashed through 
the actor’s mind ; but masks and wigs are not available in railway 
stations. A recollection of Falstaff reminded him of the wardrobe- 
baskets, but a moment’s reflection convinced him of the impracti¬ 
cability of stowing Kate away in one of these. He dreaded the 
strength of the bottom, and, besides, what was to be done with the 
dresses ? He then thought of wrapping a railway rug around his 
newly-aoquired wife, and canying her wua concealed in his arms ; 
but that would not do either. Mr. Ede would be sure to ask him 
what he hod there—the feet would be stickinsr out 

Kate, m the meanwhile sufiering agonies of mind, watched the 
great brick roads, vistas of red turning to purple on the left, spaces 
of pure red on tlie right, behind them and before them high widls of 
pale brown melting into ochre-colour. The implacable reality of 
these niaddened her; her mind was chaiged with visions of green 
fields and dreams of love that was etemaL This would be hern if 
she could only escape. Oh, to be a few miles away—-only a few— 
and look out of the railway-carriage window and see Hanley fading 
out of sight 1 For the moment she knew no regret The desire of 
escap^and the danger she ran of capture completely dominated her 
mind, and she was conscious of nothing else. The thoughts of the 
man and the woman did not run on similar Unes, but they tended 
towards the same point For, sum the miestion up sa they would, 
they found themsmves still faro to face with the still unsolved ques¬ 
tion of wliat they were going to do if they met Mr. Ede. At 
lengUi, ^ter a long sUenoe, Ki^ faid: 

** Oh, Dick, dear I what shall I do if we find him waiting on the 
platform I You will protect me, will you not t You will not dtaert 
me I 1 couldn’t go to him." 
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** Of ooime not Let him take you away from me t Not me I 
If you don’t want to live with him any more you have a right to 
leave him. If he gfives me any of hia cheek I’ll knock him down.” 

** You won't do that, will you, dear? Remoniber how small and 
weak he is; you’d kill him. 

*'That^s true, so I would. Well, I’m damned if 1 know what to 
do ; I was never in such a fix in my life. One thing is clear, you’ll 
have to come with me even if he does kick up a row and wants to 
get you back. It will be deuced unpleasant, and before the wholo 
company too. Don’t you think that you could wait a moment in 
the cab while 1 have a look round—1 won’t go far.” 

** Oh, I’d be too afraid 1 Couldn’t you some one to go fur 
you ? ” 

I'll see who's there,” said Dick, twisting his nock to look round 
the comer. By Jove 1 they’re all thero—Beaumont, Dolly God' 
dord, and that confounded bore hlortimor, and Montgomery. I 
think I’ll ask Montgomery, he's a devilish good chap. We hod 
better stop the cab here and I’ll call to him.” 

Kate consented, and a moment after the musician’s immense nose 
and scarecrow face was poked in the window. 

** Hoy, old pal, what is it ? Waiting—^but—I beg-” 

"Never mind that," said Dick, laying his hand on the young 
fellow's arm; " I want you to do mo a groat favour. 1 want you to 
cut down on the platform, and see if there's a little scraggy man 
about the height of Dubois hanging about anywhere. You can't 
mists^e him : he has a dirty dark board that grows on his face like 
a bunch of crass, and he’s no chest, little thin shoulders, and he’d 
have on- 

’ * A pair of grey trousers, and a rod wooUon comforter round his 
neck,” whispered Kate, feeling bitterly ashamed. 

**A11 rignt,” said Montgomery, "I'll spot him if he’s tliere. 
But you know that the train goes in ton minutes or less, and Hayes 
says that he can’t take the tiwets, tliat you have all ^e coin.” 

"So 1 have ; I forgot to send it round to him last night. Ask 
him to step up here, mere’s a good fellow.” 

** Now, 1 bet you Hayes won’t be able to get the tickets right, 
lie’s perfectly useless, always boozed—nipping you know.” 

Kate did not answer, and on uneasy silence ensued, which was 
broken at length by the appearance of a hiccuping, long'whiskorcd 


man. 

"How are you, OKi-ld man. £h I who is-? I don’t think T 

have the pleasure of this lady's acquaintance." 

"No? Mrs. Ede, Mr. Hayes, our acting manager. Now, look 
here, Hayes, you go and get the tickets. 1 can’t leave this lady. 
Thirty'five wm do.” 

** tliir^fivs ? We travel foi^-one. ” 

"You know well enough that thii^-fivo is what we always get. 
Damn it, man, make haste." 

" Don’t damn me. New member of the oom'Com'pany, eh ?" 
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** I'll tell yuu all about that after, old man,*’ said Dick, leaning 
forward and protending to whisper confidentially. 

This satisfied the tippler, who, after pulling his silky whiskers and 
serving Kate to another blank, drunken stare, hurried off, black bag 
in hand. 

** Confounded nuisance it is to Iiave to deal with a fellow like 
that. He’s perfectly incapable, and ho thinks he*s such a dab at 
business—and ’tis for show that he always goes about with the black 

Kate wondered how Dick could talk about such things. She was 
trembling, and her brain throbbed. Leaning back in the cab she 
placed her hands before her eyes. Two minutes, maybe three, 
passed ; it seomod to her an eternity, and then she heard Mont¬ 
gomery’s voice crying, 

“ ’Tis all right. There’s no such person there. I’m sure.” 

Kate felt her mind grow clear, and the strain on her nerves was 
relaxed. She looked at Montgomery and read in his eye that he 
was her friend. The glatice was as cheering as is the song of a bird 
amid the wot trees when the storm is over. 

** Then get out, dear,” said Dick, ** we haven’t a moment to lose.” 

Kate jumped out on the pavement, but she hadn’t walked a dozen 
yards before she stopped panic-stricken. 

Mrs. £de—my mother-in-law—perhaps she is there I Oh, 
Dick 1 what shall 1 do ? ” 

I know whom you mean. She isn’t there. 1 couldn't mistake, 
for 1 know her by sight.” 

As she hurried towards the stiition, Kate looked again at Mont¬ 
gomery ; their eyes met, and tliey felt they were signing a sort of 
compact of friendship. For now ^at she was really ^rift in a new 
world, amid strange people, the slight fact of his knowing her 
inother-in-law by sight meant to her what a footprint does to a lost 
one in a desert. 

As tliey iiassed through the starion they were stared at. Kate 
was astonished at the number of people. They reminded her of a 
school. The girls strolled about in groups and ooui>les. Some had 
paired off with young men. Joe Mortimer stood in the centre of 
the platform, and harangued a small crowd that had collected 
round him. Dick smiled and nodded to everybody. Kate felt a 
little proud when she perceived he was not ashamed of her. He 
did not' speak to her, but rushed about, drawing her after him, 
mving orders everywhere. The grey aapludto was strewn with 
lu^age of all kinds—brown portmant^us and huge white baskets. 
AU were labelled Morton and Cox's Omratio Company.” *The 
baggage-man was shouting at porteos, and ladies of the company 
ran after the baggage-man. 

We shall be off in a minute^ dear,” Dick whispered softly in her 
ear, ** and then—” 

** Whose carriage are you going in, Dick t ** said a little itout 
man who walked with a strut and wore a hat like a bishop's. 
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** 1 really don’t know : I don't mind ; any wliere except witli the 
pipe-amoken. I can't stand tliat lot.” 

“ Perhaps he's going to take a first-class compartment with hot* 
water pans,” remarked Mortimer. 

This litde speech was delivered in the usual nasal twang which 
was supTOsed to convert the baldest platitudes into the keenest wit, 
and the liUle group of admirers all laughed consumedly. 

Dick, who overheard what had been said, let his face cloud, and 
he said, half to himself, half to Kate :— 

** What a confounded fool that fellow Mortimer is ! 1 very 
nearly kicked him into the orchestra at Halifax about six months 
ago. 

** What do tliey think of me ? ” replied Kate, very frightened. 
** I'm afraid they all despise me.” 

** Oh, nonsense. Despise you ? T should like to know whatfoi-. 
But what compartment shall we take 7 You know we always travel 
in 8ex>arate cliques. Let’s go with l^slie and Dubois and Mont¬ 
gomery ; they are the quietest. Let me introduce you to Miss 
Leslie. Miss Leslie, Mrs. Ede—^a lady I’m escorting to Blackpofjl. ” 

** I’m afraid you'll find us a veiy noisy lot, Mrs. Ede,” said Miss 
Leslie, in a way that mode Kate feel intimate with her at once. 

“Now look here,’’ exclaimed Dick, “you two talk together. I 
won’t go far ; I'll bo back in a minute, but I must see after Hayes ; 
if I don’t he may forget all about the tickets.” 

Kate was ashamed to stop him ; and once lio was gone her fears of 
meeting her husband returned, and the strange faces terrified her. 
They were of all sorts, and were recognisable by marked similarity. 
Miss Leslie had a bright smiling face, with clear blue eyes, and a 
mop of dyed hair peeped from under a prettily-ribboned bonnet, 
and Kate, notwithstanding her trouble, could not help noticing how 
beautifuUy cut were the plaits of her skirt, from under which an 
arched foot in tightly buttoned leather was constantly advanced. 
Miss Beaumont sported large diamonds in her ears, and ^e wore a 
somewhat frayed yellow French cloak which, she explained to the 
gi^ near her, particularly to her pal, Dolly Godd^, was quite 
good enough for travelling. The friendship between these two no 
one in the oomppy could understand. The knowing ones declared 
chat Dolly was JBeaumont’s daughter ; others, who professed to be 
more knowing, entertained other views. Dolly was a tiny girl with 
crumpled features, who wore dresses that were re-made from the 
big woman's cast-off mrments. She sang in the chorus, was in re- 
of a salary of fivc-and-twenty shiUinn a week, and was a 
favourite with evexyone. Around her stood a group of girls; they 
fonned a Uadc inaia of cotton, alpaca, and dirty cloth. A little on 
the right half a doaen chorus-men talked seriously of the possibility 
of getting another drink before the train come up. Their frayed 
boots and thrasdbare frock coats would have caused them to bo 
mistaken for stareet idlers, but thst one or two of their number exhibi¬ 
ted patent leathers and smart made-up cravats of the latest fashioD. 
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Everywhere some contradiction was observed. Dubois’s hat gave 
him the appearance of a bishop, his tight trousers confounded him 
with a groom. Joe Mortimer made up very well, with his set ex¬ 
pression of face, and his long curls, for the actor whose friends once 
believed he was a genius. But it was Montgomery who had been 
struck the most decidedly with the trade-mark that had been laid 
sometimes lightly, sometimes heavily, upon this bond of travelling 
mummers. Although it was clear that they were separated as much 
by birth as they were by education, as much by fortune as they were 
by talent, it was nevertheless curious to remark how they were 
united by that inexpressible something, that look of unrest, tliat 
homeless air, which change of place and fortune imprints upon the 
liuman vagrant. There was the same difference between the 
worthy tradesman walking with his wife at the other end of the 
platform, and these forty-two wanderers, ns there is between the 
firm land that the peasant tills and the loose sand that the sea-wind 
blows. Montgomoiy was a perfect specimen: the very toils of his 
long Newmarket coat seemed as if they would preclude his frail 
body from resting long in any one place, just as the down of the 
dandelion catches the oreeze and hurries tlie floating seed away. 
Ilia face was generally seen in profile, for he had a knack of leaning 
lus head to the left and rignt os he talked, and a profile in 
Montgomeir’s case meant a long nose and a side view of a pince-nez. 
lie spoke of finales and the difficulty he experienced when he first 
went into an orchestra of beating two in a bar. Even now when he 
was bilking to Kate, who shrank back trembling at the appearance 
of every fresh face on the platform, he could not divest his conver¬ 
sation of theatrical allusions. Around the unfortunate woman a 
circle was forming. Only Miss Leslie, little Dubois, who had of 
course undertaken to put every thing to rights, talked to her; 
the otliers stood as near to her as they could, to listen and watch. 
The news that Dick was running away with a married woman, and 
that tlie husband was expected to appear every minute to stop her, 
had gone about. It had reached even the eara of the diorus-men 
in tlie refreshment room, and they gulped down their beerand hurried 
back to see the sport. Mortimer dedared that they were going to 
see Dick for the first time in legitimate drama, and that he 
wouldn't miss it for the world. The joke was repeal through the 
groups, and evei^one was oonvulsM with laughter. Beaumont 
alone sfmke unkindly, and she whispered, and in whispers fhat 
were audible, that she couldn't understand how Dick was 
such a fool, that thev didn't want a shopwoman travelling wiUi 
them. These remarks did not, however, meet with much ap¬ 
proval, and the fat woman had many indignant glances levelled 
at her. She did not seem to mind: but when Kate, whose 
agony of mind had for some time past been fiprowing intoleraMe, 
burst into tears, Beaumont, looking a little auamed, premed In¬ 
ward to see and console. Her efforts were however repulsed, and 
then a very pretty movement of comniiaeration was visible in the 
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crowd. Mica Leslie pulled out a laoe handkerchief which she 
preued agaixist Kate's eyes, and in the grey twilight which fell 
through the dirfy glass roofing, the weeping woman walked saide 
with her new<found friend. 

Immediately after a growling noise was heard, and the green- 
painted engine, enshrouded in its white steam, pufied into sight, 
and at the same moment, dragging drunken Mr. Mayes along with 
him, Dick was also seen making his way towards thorn from the re¬ 
freshment-room. 

Then Kate felt glad, and almost triumphantly she dashed the 
tears from her eyes. No one now could stop her. She was 
going away, and with Dick, to be loved and live liappy for ever. 
Beaumont was forgotten, and tlie fierce longing for chm^e she had 
been so long nourishing now completely mastered her, and, with a 
childlike impetuosity, she rushed up to her lover, and, loaning on 
his arm, strove to speak. She could not find words for passion. 

** What is it, dear? he said, bonding towards her. ** What are 
you crying about ? ” 

Oh, nothiim, Dick. I’m so happy. Oh 1 were we once outside 
this station 1 Where shall I get in ? ’’ 

Even if her husband did come, and she were taken back, alie 
thought that she would like to have been at least inside a railway 
carriage. 

“Get in here. Wliero’a Montgomery ? Lot’s have him.” 

“ And, oh I do ask Miss Leslie ? She lias been so kind to me.” 

“ Oh, yes; she always travels with us,” said Dick, standing at 
the carriage door. ” Come, got in, Montgomeiy, and do make hute, 
Dubois.” 

“ But where’s Bret 7 ” shouted some one. 

“ I haven’t seen him,” replied several voices. 

“ Ta there any lady missing ? ” asked Montgomery. 

” No,” replied Mortimer in the demHsst na^ intonation he could 
assume, ** rat 1 noticed a relation of the chief banker in the town 
in the toeatre last night. Perhaps our friend has had his cheque 
straped.” 

Roars of laughter greeted this sally, the relevance of which no one 
could even faintly guess: and the guard smiled as he said to the 
porter. 

“That^s Mr. Mortimer. Amusing is them theatre gentlemen.” 
Then tumira to Dick, “1 must start the train. Your friend 
will be late if he don’t come up jolly quick.’* 

“ Isn’t it extraordinary that Bret can never be up to time 7 
Every night there’s a atage wait for him to come on for the serenade,” 
said Dick, withdrawing head from the window. 

“ Here 'e is, sir,” ssid the guard. 

” Come on, Bret ; you'll be late,’* shouted Dick. 

A talL thin man in a velvet coat, urged on by two porters, was 
teen mafang his way, with a speed that was evidently painful, down 
the platform. 
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Come in here," said Dick, opening the door and hatiling the 
pojiting creature into the moving train. 

Out of the dim station they passed into the bright air; but it vras 
some time before they got out of the huge ways and embankments 
of brick that impeded on every side the view. There were long 
lines of coal-waggons, and others laden with the produce of Hanley— 
chimney-pots and tiles. These were covered witli black tarpaulin, 
and the impression produced was that of a funeral procession march¬ 
ing through a desert whose colour was red. The collieries steamed 
ateve their cinder-hills, the factory chimneys belched forth their 
filthy smoke, and looking at the passing vision Kate strove to feci 
perfectly glad. For suddenly her joy h^ been touched by the light, 
sharp wings of tliat sorrow which is so completely a part of our 
nature, tliat we are conscious of its presence oven in bidding good¬ 
bye to things that we hate ; and as she looked out on this world of 
work that riie was leaving fur ever, she listened at once to the un¬ 
certain trouble that mounted up through her mind, and to the voices 
of the actors talking of comic songs and dances. 

Then instinctively she put out her liand to find Dick’s. lie was 
sitting beside her, and she felt happy again. At these intimacies none 
but Frank Bret seemed in the least surprised, and the laugh that 
made Kate blush was occasioned by the tenor’s stupid look of bewil' 
derment. It was the first time he had seen her, and the story of 
her elopement he had not yet heard. His glance went from one to 
the other, vainly demanding an explanation: to increase the hilarity 
Dick aiid: 

But, by-the-wuy, Bret, what made you so late this morning? 
Were vou down at the bank cashing a cheque ? " 

what are you thinking of ? ^ere are no banks open on Sun¬ 
day moniing,” said Bret, who of course had not the least idea what 
W'as meant. 

The reply provoked peals of laughter from all save Miss Leslie, 
and all possible changes were rung on the joke until it became as 
nauseous to the rest of the com^ny as to the bewildered tenor, who 
bore the chaff with the dignified stupidity of good looks. 

They wore in a third-class railway carriage. Kate sat next the 
window, with her back to the en^^e; Dick was beside her, Miss 
Leslie faced her; thou came Dubois and Bret, with Montgomery at 
the far end. 

The Cfmvursatioii, which had fallen to the ground on the expira¬ 
tion of we Sunday cheque joke, had just been resumed. Dubois 
was explaining his metliod of delivering blank verse, much to Bret’s 
and Montgomery’! amusement. Dick sought to attract Miss 
Leslie’s attention, and passing his arm around Kate’s waist to draw 
her closer, the three whisper^ together. 

** Now, I want ;rou two to be pals,” he said. ** Lucy is one of my 
oldest friends. I Knew her when she was so high, and it was I wlm 
gave her her first part—wasn't it, Lu^ t ’* 

*‘Tob. Don't you remmnber, Dick, the first night I played 
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Floreite in the Brigands f Oh ! wasii’t 1 in a fright I And do you 
remember how you pushed me on the stage from the wings ? ” 

Leslie had a way of raising her voice as she spoke until it ended 
in a laugh and a display of white teeth. Kate thought she had 
nover seen any one look so nice or heard any one speak so sweetly. 
In foot she liked her better off the stage than on. The others she 
did not yet recognise. They were still to her figures moving through 
an agitated dream. Leslie was the first to awake to life. 

The tendency of Dick’s conversation was to wander; but after 
having indulged for some time in the pleasures of retrospection, 
returning to the subject in point, he said ; 

“ Well, it’s a bit difficult to explain. But, you see, this lady, 
Mrs. Ede, was not very happy at home, and having a nice voice— 
you must hear her sing some Angoi —and such an oar I She nover 
heard the widtz but once, and she can give it note for note. Well, 
to make a long story short, she thought she’d cut it, and try whnt 
she could do with us.” 

Covered with confusion, Elate appealed to Dick to siiy no more. 

'*My dear, everybody in the company,” he answered, knows 
something about it already. Isn’t it bettor they should know the 
true story than to have them concocting nonsense ? ” 

Besides,” said Miss Leslie, ** what can a woman do if she’s un- 
happy at home but to leave home ? ” 

The philosophy of this remark was very soothing to Kate’s feel¬ 
ings, and she murmured: 

“You are all very kind ; but I’m afraid I've been very wicked.” 

“Oh inyl” said Miss Leslie, laughing, “you mustn’t talk like 
that, you’ll put us all to the blush.” 

“ 1 wonder how such theories would suit Beaumont’s book 7 ” said 
Dick. 

Seeing how little she could understand of the ideas and converKi- 
tion of her present companions, Kate could not liel[) feeling a little 
miserable. She was the tame sparrow, bom and reared in captivity, 
who, finding the door of its cage open, had spread its Rny wings suU 
was striving to fly with the swallows. She leaned back, and takmg nu 
fttrther part in the conversation, listened v^uely to Dick, who ex¬ 
plained how ho and Kate had loft Hanley witoout a stitch of clothes, 
and would have to buy everything in Derby. To bo able to talk 
more at his ease he had begged of Bret to move dow n a bit, and 
allow him to get next to Leime. 

The tenor, conductor, and second low comedian had H(»i'cad a rug 
over their knees, and were playing Kap. They shouted, laughed, 
and sang, when made or anticipated making points, portions of 

their evening music. Kate vms left, therefore, to herself, and she 
looked out d the window. 

They were passing through the most beautiful parts of Stafford- 
shire, and she saw, for the first time, the places she hiul so often 
rend of in her novels. It seemed to her just like the spot where 
the ladj srith the oval face used to reM Shelley to the hand- 
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•ome baronet when her liusbaud was away doctoring the country¬ 
folk. 

The day was full of mist and sun. Along the edges of the woods 
the white vapours heaved, half concealing the forms of the grazing 
kino; and the light shadows floated on tlie grass, long and prolonged, 
even as the memories that were now filling the mind of this senti* 
mental workwoman. Her heart beat; and,silent with expectation, 
she savoured a joy that was inefiable. It seemed to her that shf 
was now on. or almost on, the threshold of a new life—the life ol 
which she had so long dreamed. Her lover was near her, but ah, 
why were they not walking together, side by side, in those fail 
grass-grown places, plucking as they went the wet leaves that 
brushed across their way ? There were birds singing there; but in 
her imagination the clinking of needles and the rustliim of silk 
were mingled with the loud thrilling of the thrushes, ^eii for¬ 
getting the landscape, with a sigh she set to tiiinking of what they 
were saying of her at homo. 

She knew Mrs. Ede would refuse for a long time to believe ; slie 
would have the whole town soarcheiL and when it was no longex 
possible to entertain a doubt, she would say that Kate's name must 
not again be mentioned in her presence. Kate asked herself if if 
would be possible to write and explain. Alas I Wliot could she 
say ? It was terrible to think that the old woman would for ever 
hate and detest her—her whom she had once loved so dearly. As 
for lier husband, Kate felt she did not care q^^uite so much what he 
thought of hor; nor, indeed, could she quite imsfflne what the 
attitude of his mind would be. In turn she fancied nim swearing, 
and cursing, and sending the police after her ; and then he wouul 
appear to ner as a sullen, morose figure, moving about the shop, 
growUiig occasionally at his mother, and muttering from time to 
time thmt he was devilish glad that his wife had gone away. 
She would have wished him to regret her; and when she remem¬ 
bered tlie little girls, she felt the tears rise to her eyes. What ex> 

E lanation would be given to them ? Would they tew learn to hate 
er ? She thought not; but still they would have to give over com¬ 
ing to the shop—there was no one now to teach them sewing. Her 
alienee would change everything. Mra. Ede would never m able 
to get on with Miss Hender, and even if she did, neither of them 
know enough of dressmaking to keep the business going. What 
would happen tiion 7 she asked herself sorrowfully. They would 
not be dble to live upon what they sold in the shop—that was a mere 
notiling. Poor Ralph's dreams of plate-riaas and lamps 1 Where 
were they now I Mrs. Ede’s thi^ pountu a year would barely pay 
the rent. A vision of destruction and brokm passed before her 
mind, and she realised for tiie first time the immense importance of 
the step she had taken, Hot only was her own future hiaden in the 
darkest of gulfs, on whose face she could read no smitenoe, no word, 
no letter, but that of those she had left behind was, through her, 
equidly plunged in obionrity. All the miseries she had endured 
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were foigotten; the thought only of the kindnoBsee she had received, 
of the quiet, certain life she might have led, in and out from tlie 
shop to the front kitchen, and up to her workroom. After all, that 
was her own. Now she had nothing but thia man's love. Ah 1 if 
she were to loae that t With an effort she swept the thought from 
her mind and cast upon Dick a look of passionate entreaty. 

He immediately responded, and, leaving Miss Leslie, came and 
sat down by her. The attention was very patifyine, and Kate 
knew she was blushing with pleasure. Trembling wi^ a mingled 
sense of fear for the Future and love of the present, she laid her 
hand upon his, and said, 

** Oh, Dick ! tell me that you love me a little bit, and that you 
won’t leave me." 

Leave you ! why aren’t we going away together ?" 

Leslie smiled at the lovers; and moving towards the card-players, 
she placed her arm round Bret’s shoulders and examined his hand. 
Then the tliree men raised their heoda Dubois, with the cynicism 
of ^e ugly little man who has ever had, both in real and fictitious 
life, to play the part of the disdained lover, mggled, leered, and 
pointed over his shoulder, hfontgomery sniil^ too, but a close 
observer would detect in him tlie yearnings of a young man from 
whose plain face the falling fniit is ever invisibly lifted. Bret 
looked round also, but his look was the indifferent stare of him to 
whom love has come often, and he glanced aa idly at the 
picture as a worn-out gourmet would over the menu of a table 
d’hfite dinner. 

A moment after all eyes were again fixed on the game, and, un* 
observed, Dick and Kate talked from their different points of view. 
She was anxious to hear of his unalterable affection, and she sought 
in sentimental phrases to explain how definitely her life was bound 
up in his. He, however, was too deeply interested in thinking of 
how they were going to manage when they got to Derby, to foUow 
exactly the thr*^ of her argument. There was a very nice lodging 
where he might take her, but he was puzxled to isaagine bow he 
would account for their want of luggage to the landl^y. Intcr- 
nipdttg her suddenly he said, 

** 1 can give yon twenty pounds to fit yourself out. Do you 
think you could manage with that V 

**Auuiage with twenty i>ounds 1 Of course I could, on half 
that; you forget 1 can make my own dresses." 

** Yes, but th^*d take time, and I’d like you to look a bit neat, 
and you foiget you have to buy everything; a trunk alone will cost 
you three pounds." 

** I’m afraid Tm putting you to a lot of expense, dear." 

**Not more you are worth. You don’t know what a 
pleasant time we shaU have travellin’ about; it is so tiresome 
oein’ always alone. There’s no aociety in these country towns, but 
I sha*n’t want aode^ now." 

And do you <hin1r that you won’t get tired of me I Will you 
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never care i«ain for any of these fine ladies f ” ^ed Kate, turning 
her large vouiptuouB brown eyes on to Dick until th^ drew his lips 
down to hers. The kiss was delicious, and the fear of being seen 
by the others, who were all wrangling for the deal, rendered it un¬ 
utterably thrilling. 

in tho tunnels which they passed through the temptation to 
repeat the experiment waa irresistible, but owing to Dubois’s 
attempt to light matches it ended in failure. Dick bumped his 
head severely against the woodwork of the carriage ; Kate felt she 
hated the little comedian, and before she recovered her temper the 
train began to slacken speed and there wore frequent calls from the 
windows of the difiereut compartments for Dick. 

Is the railway company going to stand us treat this journey ? “ 
shouted Mortimer. 

Yes,” replied Dick, putting his head out, ** seven the last time 
and seven this ; we should have more than a couple of quid.” 

When the train stopped and a voice was heard crying, ** All 
tickets here 1 ” ho said to Dubois, Bret, and Montgomery, Now 
then, you fellows, cut off ; get Mortimer and a Few of the chorus- 
men to join you ; we are seven short.'* 

As they ran oil* he continued to Miss Leslie, '*! hope Hayes won’t 
bungle it ; he’s got the tickets to-day.” 

’’You shouldn’t have let him take tliem ; you know he’s always 
more or less drunk, and may answer forty-two.” 

” I can’t help it if he does ; 1 had something else to look after at 
Hanley.” 

” Tickets I ” siud the guard. 

” Our acting manager has them ; he’s in the end carriage.” 

” You know 1 don°t want anything said about it; Hayes and I 
are old pals; but it’s a damned nuisance to have an acting manager 
who’s ndways boozed. 1 have to look after eveiythin, even to 
making up the returns. But 1 must liave a look and see how he’s 

K “‘n’ on with the guard,” said Dick jumping up and putting his 
out of the window. 

After a moment or two he withdrew it and said hastily, ” By 
Jove ! there’s a row on. I must go and see what’s op. I that 
that confounded fool Hayes has gone and done sometmn’.” 

In a minute he liad opened the oarriage-door and was hurrying 
down the platform. 

Oh, what is the matter ? do tel! me,” said Kate to Miss Leslie. 
” I hojMUiie won’t get into any trouble.” 

’* It’s nothing at all. We never, vtm know, take the fall number 
of tickets, for it is impossible for uie gnord to count us all; and 
besides, there are some members who ilways run down the plat¬ 
form ; and in that way we save a good desl of ooin, whidi is spent 
in drinks all round.” 

Kate felt for the moment like one who had been suddenly stnidc 
on Uie head ; and in looking at Miss Leslie she could not oonqner 
an invincible feelii^ of repulsion which crept over her. Since she 
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had boon in the train all her aeiuibilitieB had been continually 
■hocked. The careleaa matter-of-fact way with which Leolie had 
put her arm round Bret’s shoulders had forced Kate to recomiise 
more vividly than she would otherwise have done the truth of her 
own shamCf and made her on more than one occasion withdraw her 
hand from Dick’s; and the levity of the conversation, althouRh 
only half understood, had both confused and frightened her. Hod 
it not been for the absolute presence of her lover, she would have 
often bitterly regretted her mght from home, and now the affair of 
the tickets, coming after a day filled with complex and exhausting 
emotions, conjured up in Kate’s imaginative brain visions of thieves 
and bands of thieves. She was beginning to cry when Miss Leslie 
said, ** You know, dear, there’s no cheating in it. The company 
provides us with a carriage, and it is all the same to them if we 
travel five-and-thirty or forty-two.” 
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Thb rest of the joamey waa accomplished monotonooaly. When 
Haves' dronkenness had been commented on, and many anecdotes 
told concerning it, the conversation wandered into a discussion, in 
the course of timich mention was made of actors, singers, theatres, 

K rices of admission, “ make-ups,'* s^e management, and music. 

lontgomery treated little Duoois with scorn when he suggested 
that there never was an opera like Lea Cloche*. Leslie and Bret 
were of opinion that it had never been well sung in London; and 
Dick explained how he would have mode all the girls walk in pro¬ 
cession if he had hod the mounting of the piece in t^e first instance. 
The principal towns in England were likewise alluded to. Shef¬ 
field was remarkable for tlie fact that Beaumont had not been able 
to come on on the first night of the pantomime, owing to the pre¬ 
sent of a case of *^fiz 2 ” and an unpleasant letter she had received 
tlie same evening ; and Mortimer, who was playing a demon, had 
to keep fptgging away until they ^t a chorus-girl on in her place. 
As for Birmin^iam, why it was difficult not to die with laughing, 
for was it not there that Ashton, Leslie’s understudy, had sung the 
tenor's music instead of her own in the first act of the Clothe* ; and 
poor so-and-so, who was playing the Grenicheux, how he did look 
when he heard his B flat go off i 

“ Flat," murmured Montgomery soirowfully, “ isn’t the word. I 
assure you it loosened every tooth in mv head. I broke my stick 
trying to stop her, but it was no b— good.** 

Then expirations of how the different pieces had been produced 
in Paris were volunteered, and the talents of the different com- 


posera were passionately discussed; and when Dubois, who Kate 
begw to peroeive was the company’s laughing-stock, dedared that 
ho thofl^ht Offenbach too polkaic. all held their sides and roar^. 

who did not understand the allusions, nor even the drift of 
the conversation, oould scarcely help looking bewMered, or from 
time to timti timiffiy putting her himd out to Dick, as if she was 
afraid he was going to escape from her. She was very glad whmi 
the train roUed^to Derby. 

** How are you. Bill 7" said Dick, and addressing a red, pimply 
faced man in a round hat. ** Do you think we shall do good btiai 
aesB 7 Have you got good places for your posters t ** 
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** Spiffing,’* answered the man, as he saluted Miss Leslie. But 
I couldn’t get you the rooms. The;^ are let; and, between our¬ 
selves, You’ll ’ave a difficulty in finding what you want This is 
cattle-show week, you must remember. You’d better come on at 
once with me. 1 know an hotel that isn’t btul, and you can have 
first choice—Beaumont’s old rooms ; but you must come at 
once.” 

Kate was glad to see that Mr. Bill Williams, the agent in advance, 
did not remember her. She, however, recognised him at once as the 
man who had sent Dick to her house. 

** Cattle-show week 1 All the rooms in the town let I ” cried 
Miss Leslie, who had overheard part of Mr. Williams’s whisperings. 
** Oh dear, I do hope that my rooms aren’t let. I hate going to an 
hotel. Let me out; 1 must see about them at once. Here, Frank, 
take hold of this bag.” 

There’s no use being in such a hurry ; if the rooms are let they 
are let. What’s the name of the hotel you were speaking of, 
Williams ? ” 

“ I forget the name, but if you don’t find lodgings. 111 leave you 
the address at the theatre,” said the agent in advance, winking at 
Dick. 

** You’re too damned clover, Williams ; you’ll be making somo- 
bod^s fortune one of these da^s.” 

Kate had some difficulty in keeping close to Dick, for the 
moment he stepped out on the platform he was surrounded. The 
baggage-man had a quantity of questions to ask him, and Hayes was 
desirous of re-explaining how the ticket-collector had happened to 
misunderstand him. Pulling his long whiskers, the acting-manager 
walked about murmuring, Stupid fool 1 stupid darned fool 1 ” 
There were, besides, some twenty young women struggling to get a 
word with ^e popular fat man. With their little hands laid on his 
arms they talked pleadingly. 

“ Yes, dear; that’s it,” he answered kindly; ** I’ll see to that to¬ 
morrow. I’ll try not to put you in Miss Crawford’s dsessing-room, 
since you don’t agree.” 

” And, Mr. lionnox, you will see that I’m not shoved into the 
back row by Miss Dacro, won’t you ? ” 

** Yes, dear; yes, dear; I’ll see to that too; but I must be off 
now ; and ^u’d better see after lodgings, 1 hear that they are very 
scarce. If you aren’t able to get any come up to the Hen and 
Chickens, 1 hear they have rooms to let there,” said Dick, whose 
good-nature forced him to help every lame do^ over every stile. 

** Poor little mis 1 ” he murmured to Williams as they got into 
a cab, ** they omy have twenty-five bob a week; one can’t sea them 
robb^ by landladies who can let their rooms three times over. ” 

** Just as you like,” said Williams, ** but you’ll liave the hotel full 
of them.*' 

Kate longed at that moment to lean her face against Dick’s and 
kiss him. Ixive and gratitude struggled for mastery in her hearty 
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for the now knew that ahe oouM trust him, that he would not desert 
hor and leave her to die of want in the stroet. 

As they drove through the town Dick called attention to the ani¬ 
mated appearance of the crowds, inferring thereby an excellent 
week. Williams explained the advantages of the comers he had 
chosen, and he point^ to his posters with the air of a painter walk¬ 
ing through a galleiy with visitors. 

At last the cab stopped at the hotel, or rather before the arch¬ 
way of a stone passage some four or five yards wide. 

“ There’s no hotel here I ” 

“ Oh, yes, there is, and a very nice hotel, too ; the entrance is a 
little way up the passage.” 

It was an oUl-hisliioiied place—probably it had been a fashionable 
resort for sporting squires of the beginning of tlie conti^. The 
hall was wainscottod in yellow painted wood; on the right-hand 
side there was a large brown press, with glass doors, surmounted 
by a pair of bufildo boms ; on the opposite wall hung a barometer; 
and the wide, slowly sloping staircase, witli its low tmck banisters, 
ascended in front of tlie street door. The apartments were, how¬ 
ever, not furnished with arohieological correctness. A wallp^>er of 
an antique design contrasted with a modem tablecloth, and the 
sombre red curtiuns were ill suited to the plate-glass which had re- 
])laoed the narrow windows of old time. Dick did not like the dust 
nor the tarnish, but there being no other bed and sitting-room 
available, a bargain was soon struck, and the proprietor, after hop¬ 
ing tliat his guests would be comfortable, informed them that the 
rule of his house was that the street door was barred and looked at 
eleven o’clock, and would be re-opened for no one. lie was a quiet 
man who kept an orderlv house, and if people could not inanaM to 
bo in before midnight he did not care for their custom. Dick, 
after having grummed a bit, remembered that the pubs closed at 
eleven, and as he did not know any one in the town there would be 
no temptation to stay out Williams, who had on convenient 
occasions been attentively examining Kate, said that he was going 
down to the theatre, and asked if he should have the luggage sent 
up. This was decidedly an inconvenient question, and as an ex¬ 
planation was impossible before the hotel-keeper, Dick was ob^ed 
to wish Kate go^-bye for the present, and accompany Williuna 
down to the theatre. 

When she found herself alone, she took off her bonnet medhani- 
oally, threw it on the table, and sat down in an azmehair by the 
window. Without an effort her thoughts reverted to those at 
home. Whatever doubt there might have been at first, they now 
knew that she had left them—and for ever. The last three words 
cost her a sigh, but she was forced to admit them. ITncertiunty 
there could m none now in Ralph’s and his mother^i mind but thaii 
slie had gone off with Mr. Lennox. Tes, she had eloped; there 
could be no question about the fact. She had done what die bad ao 
often read of in novels, but somehow it did not seem at dl 
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■ame thing. This was a startling discovery to make, and Kate tried 
to think how in her case the ideal did not correspond with the 
reality. 'V isions of slim lords, and clinging Lady Clares, and words 
of unidterable affection, whispered whilst postiUions cracked their 
whips in sonorous mountmn'passes, filled her mind; but around 
her she only saw a damp, faded room, with stiff mahogany furni¬ 
ture, and she heard only the noisy voices of chorus-girls squabbling 
iu the possa^. The world is for over out of tune with our desires, 
and almough her present surroundings were by many times hand¬ 
somer than those she had left, the sum of inward and outward con¬ 
tradictions remained as evenly balanced as ever. The hai^ dream 
she had dreamed of love and elopement had not been accomplished, 
and the brutality of every proof of tliis wounded her sensibilitiea 

But of the secret of her disappointment she was nearly uncon¬ 
scious ; and rousing herself from the torpor into which she had 
fallen, she hoped Dick would not stop long sway. It was so tiresome 
waiting. Soon, however, Miss Leshe came running upstairs. 

“ Dinner has been ordered for five o'clock, and we have mode up 
a party of four—^you, Dick, myself, and Frank." 

** And what time is it now 9 ” 

About four. Don’t you tliink you’ll be able to hold out till 
then ? ” 

“ Oh, dear me, yes ; I’m not very hungry.” 

** And anything you want for to-night I’ll lend you.” 

** Thanks, it is awfully kind of you. Would you like to come 
out for a walk—this room is so dismal.” 

“ Certainly.” 

Kate wondered why Miss Loslio was so kind to her, and a little 
pang of jealoni^ entered her heart when she thought that it might 
be for Dick’s sake. Annoyed by this idea, she watimed them during 
dinner, and was delighted to sea that Mr. Frank Bret occupied the 

f irima donna's entire attention. She spoke, it is true, very fami- 
iarly wl^ Dick, but for tiie matter of that so did every one in the 
company. Kven the chorus-rirls ventured occosion^ly to address 
him by his Christian name. Continually he was plied with all sorts 
and kind^ of questions concerning matters theatncal. Montgomery 
wanted to know how long it would take, dating from the first re- 
heanol, to produce a ttoe-act opera. Beaumont could not re¬ 
member if a certain burlesque actress had made the acquaintance of 
her ** mug ” in ’80 or *8L Leslie and Bret, casting languishing 
glances at each other, discussed eagerly the production of tne voice 
m singing. 

Soon alter dinner the party dispersed. Some of the men went 
off to the pubs, some of the ladies thought ttiey would go round 
ai^ see how the other members of tike company were getting on. 
Dick and Kate went out to walk. As they passed aloim the sheets 
they deplored that it was Sunday, and that they would not be able 
to supply themselves with even a brush and comb until the next 
naming. They wonld have buy everything. Stopping under a 
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lamp-poBt ho gave her five-and^twenty ^unds and told her to pal 
with Lealie, that she was the beat of we lot. It seemed to ner 
quite a little fortune, and as Dick had to go to London next morn¬ 
ing, ahe sent up word to Miaa Lealie to aak if she would come shop¬ 
ping with her. The idea of losing her lover ao soon frightened her, 
and had it not been for the distraction that the buying of clothes 
afforded her the week she spent in Derby would have Men intoler¬ 
able. Shedidnotknow whatahewouldhavedone. Lesliewaa,itistrue, 
full of laughter and good-nature. She often came to sit with Kate, 
and on more than one occasion went out to walk with her. But 
there were long hours which she was forced to pass alone in tlie 
gloom ofj the hotel sitting-room, and as she sat making herself a 
strong travelling Ureas, oppressed and trembling with thoughts, she 
was often forced to lay down her work. Nothing, she was forced 
to admit, had turned out as she had expected. Even her own 
power of loving appeared feeble in oom|>ari£K>n to the wealth of af¬ 
fection she had imagined herself lavishing upon liim. Something 
seemed to separate them ; even when she lay back and he held her 
in his arms, she was not as near to him as she had dreamed of being. 
For in an inexplicable and irritatiiig way tlio past was mixed up 
with and dominated the present. Try as she would she found it 
impossible to wipe out of her mind the house in Hanley. It rose 
before her, a dark background with touches of clear colour, vivid 
as a picture by Teniers. Slie saw the little girls working by the 
luminous window with the muslin curtains and the hanging pot of 
greenstuff. She saw the Btiif-b.acked woman moving about with 

1 >late8 and dishes in her hands, and the invalid wheezing on the 
itUe rod calico sofa. In a word, the past was a tangible reality, 
the present to her was still as vague as a dream. She could not, ao 
what she would, realise the fact that she had left for ever her (|uiet 
home in the Potteries, and was travelling about the country with a 
company of strolling actors. Since she was a child every hour had 
pointed to an accustomed duty ; her life had gone round with the 
methodical monotony of a clock. But suddenly the instrument had 
been allowed to run down ; now tlie divisions of the day, which she 
had always considered immutable as tlie riaing and setting of the 
sun, remained unmarked. She got up when ahe pleased; even 
dined when she liked. Tliis relaxation of discipline prolong^ time 
to an almost infinite extent, and in her unoccupied brain every 
thoug|it grew distorted, and during the three horrible days that W 
lover remained away she experienced sensations of trembling and 
giddiness. The spider that had spun itself from the ceiling did 
not seem suspended in life by a less visible tiuiead than hmelf. 
Suppewing Dick were never to return. Hio thousbt was appalling, 
ana on more than one occasion ahe fell down on her knees to p«my 
to be preserved from such terrible misfortune. 

But her hours of solitude were not the wont she had to bear, 
luipelled by curiosity to hear all the detaOs of the elopementi and 
urged by an ever-present desire to say unpleasant thinga, Mias 
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Beaumont paid Kate many Tiaits. Sitting with her thick lega 
croaaed, ahe insinuated all ime dared. A direct atatemeiit she did 
not venture upon, but by the aid of a smile and an indirect alluaion 
it was ea^ to suggest that love in an actor’s heart ia brief. As long 
as Mias i^umont was present Kate repressed her feeling, but 
when die found herself alone tears flowed down her cheeks, and 
Bot» echoed through the dusty aitting-room. 

It was in one of these touices of emotion tliat Dick found her 
when he returned. But she was easily consoled, and that night ahe 
accompanied him to the theatre. The piece plaved waa Let Clocim 
de ComemUe, and, rocked to rest, she listened for three hours to 
the melody of the muaio. Miss Beaumont as Germaine disappointed 
her, and ue could not understand how it was that the Marquis was 
not in love with Serpolette. But the reality that most grossly 
contradicted her idea was that Dick should bo playing the part of 
the Bailie; and when she saw her hero fall down in uie middle of 
the stage and heard everybody laugh at him, she felt both ashamed 
and insulted. The romantic character of her mind asserted itself, 
and, aninst her will, forced her to admire and invest with her 
sympa^ies the purple-cloaked Marquis. Then her thoughts turned 
to considering if she would be able to act as did any one of the 
ladies on the stage. It did not seem to her very dimcult. Had 
not Dick told her that, with a little teaching, she would be able to 
sing as well as Beaumont ? The sad ezproBsion that her face w'orc 
disappeared, and she grew impatient for the piece to finish so tliat 
die mi^ht speak to Dick about taking lessons. They were now in 
the thnd act, and the moment the curtain waa rung down she 
hurried away, asking as she went the way to the stage-door. It 
was by no means easy to find. She lost herself once or twice in the 
back streets, and when she did apply at the right place, the h^* 
keeper for a long time refused her admittance. 

'' you belong to the company ? ” 

After a moment’s hesitation Kate replied that she did not; but 
that moment's hesitation was sufilcient for the porter, and he at 
(moe said, ** Pass on, you’ll find Mr. Lennox on the sta^," 

Timi<% she walkid up a narrow passage filled with men talking 
at the top^of their voices, and from thence made her way into the 
wings, lliere lihe waa told that Mr. Lennox was up in his room, 
but would be down shortly. 

For a moment Kate could not realise where she was, so diflerent 
waa the stage now to what it had been whmiever she had seeu it 
before. The present aspect was an entirely new one. 

It was now dark like a cellar, and, in the flaring light that 
spirted from an iron gas-pipe, the stamsarpenter carried rookmg 
pieces of scenery to and no. The audutorinm waa a round blanx 
overclouded in a deep twilight, through which Kate saw the long 
form of a grey cat moving dowly round the edge of the upper 
boxea. 

Getting into a comer ao aa to be out of the way of the people 
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who were walking up and down tl>e stage, and maturing her plana 
for the cultivation of her voice, she waited patiently for her lover 
to finish dressing. This ho took some time to do, and when he did at 
length come downstairs, ho was of course surrounded ; eveirbody as 
UBim wanted to apeak to liiiii, but, ^llautly offering her his arm, 
and bending hia head, he asked, in a whiaper, how she liked the 
piece, and insisted on hearing what she thought of this and that 
part before ho replied to any one of the crowd of friends who in 
turn strove to attract his attention. This was very flattering, but 
she was nevertheless obliged to relinquish her plan of explaining to 
him there and then her desire of learning singing. He could not 
keep his mind fixed on what she was saving. Mortimer was telling 
a stoi^ at which everybody was scroammg, and lust at her elbow 
Dubois and Montgomery were engaged in a violent ailment re¬ 
garding the use of consecutive fifths. But besides these distractions 
there was a tall tliin man who kept nudging away the whole while at 
Diek’s elbow, begging of lam to come over to his place, and saying that 
he would give lura us gotxl a glass of wliisky as he nad ever twted. 
Who this stranger was nobody know. Dick said ho had foigotten 
who the man was, but that he thought he had met him somewheru 
up in the North. But the mention of liquor rendered Mortimer 
and Hayes indifferent to the date of the introduction, and they 
besought of Dick to come and make a night of it. 

** I have been about, gentlemen : 1 have been in America and 1 
have been in France, and 1 lend a bachelor life. My house is across 
the way, and if youll do me the honour to come in and have a glass 
with me, all 1 can say is that I shall be very glad. If there is one 
thing I do enjoy, it is the conversation of intelleotual men, and 
after the performance of to-night I don't see how 1 can do better 
than to come to you for it.'' 

This spooch produced a visible effect among the group. Mor¬ 
timer, who could not think of anj^^ng suitable to say, pretended 
not to have heard. Dubois settled himself straight, and seemed 
in doubt whether, to prove his intelligence, he had not better 
produce hia lowest note ; Beaumont eyed the stranger sharply, 
and mentally calculated if he were worth a substantial part of ner 
hotel bilL 

But," he continued gallantly, ** if 1 said just now that I waa a 
bachelor, it is, I assure you, not because 1 diuike the sex. My soli¬ 
tary atak6 ie niy misfortune, not my fault, and if these ladies will 
aooompany you, gentlemen, need 1 say that I shall be chamedf* 

A murmur of satisfaction greeted these words. The invitation 
was accepted forthwith, and ue whole par^ followed the tall thin 
man to his house. It was a small affiur, with a porch and green 
blinds, such as might be rented by a well-to-do oommwdal traveller. 
The furniture was mahogany and leatlmr, and when the sideboard 
was op«ied, the acrid odour of tea, and tiie auhly smells of stale 
bread and rank batter were diffused throofl^ the room ; but these 
were quickly dominated by the fumes of malt. A bottle of pore 
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WM decanted for the ladies. Oertainly the host did his best for his 
company. He helped the dirty maid to fetch the glosseSf and he 
insisted on a piece of cold beef being brought up from the kitchen. 
Then everyone made Uiemselves comfortable. Hayes drank hie 
whisky in silence. Mortimer, as far as he could, monopolised the 
conversation, and bored everybody by talking of the regeneration of 
the stage. Montgomery, witn his legs over we arm of an oasvchair, 
tried to net in a word concerning the refrain of a comic song he liud 
just finished scoring. 

During this part of the evening the ladies looked tired, but 
they showed wgns of coming interest when a reference was made 
to the morality of the leamng English actresses. The tall thin 
man listened with an expression of anxious interest on his face. 
He seemed to think that it was of the most vital importanoe 
that he should not lose the thread of Dubois’ argument. The 
little man, with his bishop’s hat tilted over the back of his heacl, 
propound^ the most strange opinions, until at last, as if to clinch 
all he had said previously, no stated emphatically that ho did not be¬ 
lieve in the virtue of any woman in the world. This brought them 
all to their feet Dubois was declared to have insulted the profes¬ 
sion. Dick agreed it was damned bad form, and Montgomery, who 
had a siater-in-law atarring in Scotland, turned purple, and refused 
to be appeased until he was asked to accompany Bret and Leslie in 
a duet The thin man (as everybody now called him) said he had 
never been ao much touched in his life, a statement which Beau¬ 
mont did her best to justify by going to the piano and singing throe 
songs one after another. The third was the signal for depaHure. 
Montgomery declared that it was quite enough to have to listen to 
Beaumont during business hours, and 8(x>n after it was discovered 
that Hayes had fallen asleep. So, bidding the kindest of farewells 
to their host, whom they hoped they would see the following even¬ 
ing at the theatre, and upholding dnmken Mr. Hayei between the 
lot of tiiem, they stumbled into we street. 

It was very hard to get him along. Every ten or » dozen yards 
he would insist on stopping in the middle of the roadway to argue 
the value and the sincerity of the friendship his comrades bore for 
him. Mortimer declared that ho would sti^ in a puddle all night 
if BO doiim he might hope to prove to him the depth of his trust¬ 
ing heart. &iboia said that to sit with him in the cold September 
moonlight, and talk of the dear days of the pas^ would m bliss. 
Striving to understand, Hayes puU^ his long whudceis, and stared 
at them blankly. But the monotony of this sort of joking soon be¬ 
gan to be felt, and the ladies propcem they should walk on in front, 
and leave the gentlemen to get their friend home as best they could. 
It was then that Dick remembered that the hotel-keeper luul told 
him that he pdmt his doors at eleven o’clock, and would open them 
sgsio for nobody before morning. 

** What are we to do I ” asked Leslie. ** It is very cold.” 

** Welt ring him up,” answered Dubois. 
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** But if he doesn’t answer,” suggested Bret. 

“ I’ll jolly soon make him answer,” said Dick. ‘*Now then, 
Hayes, wake up. old man, and push along.” 

* ‘ Pou—eh—si—ong 1 How can—you—talk to me like that t Ter 
—yer—shuntine me—me—for one of those other fellows.” 

* * Well talk aoout that in the morning, old man. Now, Mortimer, 
you get hold of his other arm, and let's run him along.” 

Mr. Hayes struggled, declaring the while he would no longer be* 
liove in the world’s friendship ; but everybody being now in earnest, 
and Montgomery pushing from behind, the Iwt hundred yards were 
soon got over, and the drunken harden deposited safely against 
the wall of the poaiuige. 

Tile sky was quite clear overhead, and at the end of the lateral 
linos of the liousos the moon jutted from behmd a row of chim¬ 
ney-pots. A stream of light floated over the flagstones, but the 
buttress under which Hayes was lying threw a long shadow, 
doing to the boll, Dick gave it a pull, and the whole party listened 
to the distant tinkling. Then, after a minute or two of 8U8[>ense, 
Mortimer said: 

** That won’t do, Dick ; ring wain. We shall be here all night” 

Clatter, datter, clatter, went me bell, and a husky voice, issuing 
from the dark shadow of the buttress, said : 

** T rang for another whisky, waiter, that’s all.” 

The effect was most comical and unexpected, and the whole 
party roared with laughter. Nothing was seen of the drunkard 
but his feet, with a bit of white stocking gleaming fiercely in the 
moonlight. 

Then the bell was rung again and again, and whilst one was pull¬ 
ing at the wire, another was hammering away with the knocker. 
The noise was deafening, but no answer could be obtained, and the 
Rotors consulted in silenoo. Some suggested one thing, some an¬ 
other. lieslie and Bret proposed that tlioy should seek admittance 
at another hotel; Dubois, that th^ should beg hospitality of the 
other members of the company ; Montgomery, l^t timy should go 
back to the tlioatre. Eventually, Dick’s and Mordmer’splan was 
declared to be the best; it was to beat in the door. The hotel¬ 
keeper h^ no right to look tliem out, and they had a perfect right 
to break into his house. The law on the subject interested Uiem pro¬ 
foundly,and as they searched for apiece of wood to serve as a raim toe 
chancesj^hey ran of ^*doinga week” weteanziously debated. How¬ 
ever, no piece of wood of sufficient sue could be found, much to the 
relict of the ladies and Dubois, who strongly advised Dick to renounce 
this door-unashing experiment 

** Oh, Dick I pra^ don’t,” whispered Kate. ** What does it mat¬ 
ter ; it will be daylight in a few nouis.” 

** That's all very well, but I tell you he has no rmht to lock us 
out; he’s a licensed hotel-keeper. Are you game, Ivirtimer t We 
can burst the door in with our shonlden.” 

**Qamel** said Mortimer, in a nasal note toat echoed down 
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the ooortyard, **partridgei are in season in September. Here 

S oes/* and taking a nm he jumped with his full weight against the 
oor. 

** Out of the way/' cried Dick, breaking away from Kate, and 
hurling his huge frame a little closer to the lock than the comedian 
had done. 

The excitement being now at boiling pitch, the work was begun 
in real earnest, and as they darted in regular succession out of 
the shadow of the buttress acrc»8 the dear stream of moonlight 
flowing down the flas^nes, they appeared like a procession of 
tigures thrown on a cloth by a inagio-lantem. Mr. Hayes' whito 
stocking served for a line, and bump, bump, they went against 
the door. Each effort was watched wim different degrees of interest 
by the ladies. When little Dubois toddled forward, and sprang 
with what little impetus his short legs could mve him, it was difficult 
not to la^h, and when Montgome^’s reeddike shanks were seen 
passing, Kate clung to Miss Leslie in fear that he would crush his 
frail b^y against uie door, but when it came to the turn of any of 
the big ones, the excitement grew intense. Mortimer and Bret were 
watched e^erly. but most faith was placed in Dick, not only for his 
greater weight, but for his superior and more plucky way of jump' 
ing. Springing from the very middle of the passage he went, his 
head back and nis shoulder forward, like a thuiider^lt against the 
door. It seemed wonderful that he did not bring down the wall as 
well as the woodwork. The spirit of compedtioii was very great, 
and a round of applause rewarded each effort. Mr. Hayes, who 
fancied himself in bra, and that the waiter was calling him at some 
unearthly hour in the morning, sliouted occasionally the most fear* 
fid of curses from his dark comer. The noise was terrific, and 
the clapping of hands, shrieks of laughter, and cries of encourago- 
ment, revemerated through the echoing passage and the silent 
moonlight 

At iMt Dick's turn came again, and enraged bv past failures ho, 
putting forth his whole strength, jumped the %hite stocking 
with ms full weight against the door. It gave way with a crash, 
and he was precipitated into the hall. 

At that moment the proprietor appeared coming down stairs. He 
held a candle in his hand, and he looked over the banisters to see 
what had happened. But evexybody made a rush, and picking up 
Diek, who was not in the least hurt, they struck matches on the wall 
and groped their way up to their rooms, heedless of the denuncia¬ 
tions of the enraged proprietor. He declared that he was going to 
thepolioe-station—that ne would take an action against thorn. 

The poor man was in his dressing-gown, and by the l^ht of his 
flickering candle be surveyed hie ^mantled thresholo. It was 
dear that he would have to fsstra the place up somehow, and ho 
looked about for the means of doing so, until he at last caught sight 
of Mr. Hayes* white stocking. As he did so a wicked light gleamed 
in hia eye, and after a few sflbrU to awake the drunkard he walked 
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to the gateway and looked up and down the street to see if a police* 
man were in sight. In real truth he was doubtful as to his rights 
to lock Tisitors out of their hotel, and did not feel disposed to dis¬ 
cuss the question before a magistrate. But wliat could be said 
against him for requesting the removal of a drunken man I He did 
not know who he was, nor was he bound to find out So argued 
the proprietor of the Hen and Ohickons, and Mr. Haves, still pro¬ 
testing he did not want to be called before ten, was dragged on to 
the station. 

Next morning the hotel-keeper denied knowing anything what¬ 
ever about the matter. Ho had called, it is true, the policeman's 
attention to the fact that there was a man asleep under the archway, 
but ho did not know that the man was Mr. Hayes. This statement 
was of course not believed, and vowing that they would never again 

f o within a mile of his shop, the whole company went to see poor 
layes pulled out before the beak. It was a forty-shilling affair or 
tlie option of a week, and in compensation Dick invited lut night's 
party to dinner at a restaurant. They weren’t going t(^ut their 
money into the pocket of that cad of a hotel-keeper. Hayes was 
the hero of the hour, and ho made everybody roar with laughter at 
the way in which he related his experiences. But after a time 
Dick, who had always an eye to business, drew his chair up to Mor¬ 
timer's, and begged of him to trv and think of some allusions to the 
adventures whiw could be worxed into the piece. The question 
was a serious one, and until it.was time to to to the theatre the art 
of gagging was warmly argued. Dubois hem the most liberal views. 
Ho said that after a cer^n number of nights the author's words 
sliould be totallv disregarded in favour of topical remarks. Bret, 
who was slow of wit, maintained that the dimity of a piece could 
only be maintained by sticking to the text, and cited examples to 
support his opinion. It was, however, finally agreed that Mortimer 
should say, whenever he came on the stage, ** Derby isn’t a safe 
place to get drunk in," and that Dubois should reply, ** Bather 
not." 

Owing to these little emendations, the piece went with a scream, 
the reompts were over a hundred, and Morton and Cox's Operatic 
Company, having done a very satisfactory week's business, assem¬ 
bled at the station on Sunday morning bound for Blackpool 
£[ata and Dick got into a compartment with the same people as 
before, plus a chorus-girl, who, in the hopes of being allowed to say 
on the Mtrance of the duke, ** Oh, what a j(dlvfellow he is I" was 
making up to Montgomery. Mortimer shoutea unintelligible jokes 
to Hayes, who always went with the pipe-smokers; Kok ^ke 
about the possibility of producing some new piece at Liverpool, and 
Uie planks of the carriage trembiM with oribcum and au^pistiona. 
Sveiybody seemed to be in high spirits but Kate. The events of 
the last few days had completely oewildered her, and with dusy 
and confused thoughts she wai earned forward helpless and inert 
like a leal In a storm. She could not realise the actually of the 
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life around her ; the people elie saw might be phantoms, so impos¬ 
sible did she find it to force upon herself a oonsciousness of their 
existence. Tilings flew past her so rapidly Uiat they did not pro¬ 
duce upon her any of tlie sensations of living witli which she was 
acquainted. The efiect was painful, and it was heavy and obtuse, 
even as a nightmare. She was weary of the shouting and bawling 
of the actors, of their conversations which she did not understand, 
and of the whirling centre of eternal hunr in which they lived. 
It made her sick to watch them. Dubois, Mortimer, Bret, and the 
chorus-girl were playing Nap. Dick, Leslie, and Montgomery were 
singing tunes or fragments of tunes to each other, and tmking about 
“ cfiecta.” 


Then suddenly the conversation changed, and loud grew the 
lamentations that no money could be saved this trip in the taking 
of the tickets. Hayes’stupidity was roundly abused, and Dick was 
closely questioned as to when, in his opinion, it would be safe to 
try on a^n their little plant. Instead of answering he leant back, 
and gradually a pleasant smile began to trickle over nis broad face. 
Ho was evidently maturing some plan. What is it, Dick '{ Do 
say like a good fellow," was repeated many times, but lie refused 
to give any reply farther than that he was going to see what could 
be done. This aroused the curi<Mity of the company, and it grew 
to burning pitch when tlie train drew up at a station and Dick began 
a conversation with the guard concerning the length of time they 
would have at Preston, and wliere they would find the train tliat 
was to take them on to Blackpool. 

** You’ll have a quarter of an hour’s wait at Preston. You’ll 
arrive there at 4.20, at 35 past you'll find the train for Blackpool 
drawn up on the right-liand side of the station.” 

** Thanks very much," replied Dick as he tipped the ^ard, and 
then turning his head towa^ liis frionda, he whispered, ‘^’Tis as 
right as a tnvet; I shall be hack in a minute." 

“ Where’s he off to I *' asked everybody. 

** He's just gone into the telegraph office,*' said Montgomety who 
was stationed at the window. 

A moment after Dick was seen running up the platform. His fat 
ahoulden waggled, and hia big hat gave him the appearance of an 
American. As he passed each compartment of their carriage he 
whispered something in at the window. 

** What can he be saying ? What can he be arranging 1 ” asked 
Mias Leslie. 

** I don’t care how he arrai^es it as long as I got a drink on tlie 
cheap at PVeston,” said Mortimer. 

That’s the main point,” replied Dubois. 

* Well, Dufle, what is it ? ” exclaimed everybody, as the big man 
sat down beside Kate. 

** The moment the train arrives at Preston we must all make a 
rash for the refteshment-rooms Mid ask for Mr. Simpson’s lundh. 

** IHko’s Mr. Simpson ? What lunch 9 Oh, do tell os I What a 
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myitterious fellow you are,*' were the exolamatioiu reiterated all the 
way along the route. But the only answer they received was, 

rlow wlwt does it matter who Mr. Simpson is ? I tell you he's 
going to stand us treat at Preston ; isn't that enou^ for you 7 ” 
Even Kate could get nothing more from her lover. He talked to 
her about Blackpool, of what a nice place it was, and of how she 
would enjoy the sea. To have him so devoted to her was delight¬ 
ful, and she wished they would leave off bothering him about Mr. 
Simpson, and was glad when they arrived at Preston, if only that 
the incessant questioning might cease. 

Gome on, now,” said Di(», “ eat and drink all you can, and fur 
the life of you don’t ask wlio Mr. Simpson is, but only for his 
lunch.*' 

This order was at once acted on, and actors, actresses, chorus- 
girls and men, conductor, prompter, manager, and baggage-man 
rushed like a school towards the glass doors of the re&eshment- 
room. There they found a handsome collation laid out for forty 
people. 

’* Where’s Mr. Simpson’s lunch?" shouted Dick. 

" Here, sir, here ; all is ready,” replied two obliging waiters. 

Where’s Mr. Simpson's lunch 7 ” echoed Dubois and Mont¬ 


gomery. 

” This way, sir; what will you take, sir 7 Cold beef, chidcen and 
ham, or a little soup 7” asked half-a-dozen waiters. 

The ladies were at first shy of helping themselves and hung back 
a little, but Dick drove them on, and, we first step taken, they ate 
ravenously of everything. But Kate, refusing aU offers of chi^en, 
ham, and cold beef, clung to Dick timidly. 

” But is this paid for 7 ” she whispered to him. 

"Of course it is. ’Tia Mr. Simpson’s lunch. Take care of what 
you are sayin’. Tuck into this plate of chicken; will you have a bit 
of tongue with it 7 ” 

Not having the courage to refuse, Kate complied in silence, and 
Dick craramcm her pockets with cakes. But soon the waiters beg^ 
to wonder at the absence of Mr. Simpson, and had already com¬ 
menced their inouirios. 

Approaching Mortimer, the head waiter asked that gentleman if 
Mr. 6im{Mon was in the room. 

"He's just slipped round to the bookstall to get a Sunday paper. 
He’ll be mmk in a minute, and if you’ll get me anothw tut of chicken 
in the iHbantime I shall feel obliged.'' 

In five minutes more the table was cleared, and eveerbody made 
a movement to retire, and it was then t^t the refrmmment-room 
pwple eachibited a frantic interest in the pereon of Mr. Simpson. 
One waiter begged of Dick to describe tiie Aentlemantohim, another 
besought of Dubois to say at what end of we t^le Mr. Simpeon had 
had his lunch. In turn they appealed to the ladies and to the gen¬ 
tlemen, but were always met with the same enswevs. ** Jnst saw 
him a minute tgo, going up the station; if you run after hhn you're 
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■ore to catch him.” ** Mr. Simpson ? he was here a minute 
ago ; 1 thi^ he was speaking about sending a telegram ; perliafHi 
he's up in the office,” &o. The bell then rang, and, like a herd 
in motion, the whole company crowded to the train. The guard 
shouted, the paniC'Stricken waiters tumbled over the luggage, and 
running from carriage to carriage, begged to be informed as to Mr 
Simpson's whereabouts. 

** He's in the end carriage, 1 tell you, bock there, just at the other 
end of the train.” 

The seedy black coats wore then seen hurrying down the flags, 
but only to return in a minute, breathless, for furuier information. 
But this could not lost for ever, and the guaj^ blow his whistle, the 
actors began gagging. And, oli 1 the ainging, the whistling, the 
cheers of the mummers as the train rolled away into the country, 
now ail agloom with the sunset I Tattoos were beaten with sticks 
against the woodwork of eacli compartment. Dick, with his body 
half out of the window, and his curls blowing in the wind, yelled at 
Hayes. Montgomery disputed with Dubois for {nsssession of tlie 
other window, and three ohorus-girls giggled and munched stolen 
cakes, and tried to get into conversation with Kate. But a shame 
darker than any she had yet known lay heavily upon hor. Love 
had compensated her for virtue ; but what could make amends to 
her for her loss of honesty 7 She could break a moral law with less 
sufleriiig than might be expected from hor bringing up, but the 
sentiment the most characteristic, and naturally so, of tiie middle 
classes, is a respect for the property of others ; and she had eaten 
of stolen bread. Oppressed and sickened by this idea, she shrank 
back in her corner, and filled with a sordid loathing of herself, she 
longed, as she might to trample on a disgustful thing, to tear this 
vile page from her memory. When Dick sat down by her she 
mov^ instinctively away from him, for even he for the moment, 
like all else she could feel and see, was horrifying and revolting. 

At Blackpool, Mr. Williams's pimply face was the first thing that 
greeted them. Tlieie was the usual crowd of landladies who pre* 
sented their cards and extolled the comfort and cleanliness of their 
rooms. One of these women was introduced, and specially recom¬ 
mend^ by Mr. Williams. He declared that her place was a little 
paradise, and an hour later, still plunged in black regret, Kate sat 
sipping her tea in a rose-coloured room. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

That night in bed Kate cried hysterically, and Dick did not succeed 
in comforting her until he promised to send a cheque and settle with 
the refreshment-room people at once. This made her feel happier, 
and in a few days, with tlio facility of a person of weak nature, she 
began to fidl into the ways, and apparently to habituate herself to 
the manners and moralB, of her new life. And for the time being 
she was conscious of no speciiU pangs of conscience, of nothing 
beyond the mechanical conviction tliat she was a very wicked woman, 
and deserved to be punished. When Sunday came round (they 
were staying for a fortnijght at Blackpool) she went to church, but 
the woids of God inspired her with only a sense of voluptuous 
sorrow, which was intensified by the knowledge that for her no 
rcj^ntanoe was possible. The very idea terrific her, and as if to 
hide herself from it she wrapped nerself more determinedly than 
ever in the sullen and sensual enjoyment of the time. 

The morning hours were especidly delightful. Immediately on 
getting out of hed she went into tlie sitting-room to see after Dick's 
breakfast It was laid out on a round table, the one white tint in 
the rose twilight of the half-drawn blinds. Masses of Yiiiginia 
creeper, now weary of the summer and ready to fall with the first 
October winds, grew into the room, and the two armchairs drawn up 
by the quietly burning fire soemM, lihe all the rest, to inspire indo¬ 
lence. Kate lingered settling and dusting little riwety omaments, 
tempted at once by the freshness of her dressing-gown and the 
Boouiing warmth of the room. It penetrated her with sensations of 
liappinesB too acute to be durable, and as they mounted to her head 
in a sort of effervescent reverie, she would walk forwards to the 
folding doors to talk to Dick of—-it did not maU»r what—it was for 
the mere sound of his voice that she cmne; and, in default of any¬ 
thing Bbtter to say, she would upbraid him for his lasmess. The 
room, full of the intimacy of their life, enchanted her, and half in 
shame, half in delight, she would afiect to aiTa]i|» the piBovrs while 
he buttoned his conar. VHien this was accomplished she led turn 
triumphantly to the breakfast table, and with one arm resting 
on his knees, watched the white shapes of the eggs seen througH 
the bubbling water, lliis was the, business of the moniing. 
He would pay twopence a piece to nave fresh ^s, and was most 
particular tnat tliey should be boiled for three minutes and not one 
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Beoond more. The landlady brought up the beofateak and the hot 
milk £or the coffee, and if anv friend came in orders were sent down 
instantly for more food. Such extravagance could not fail to astonish 
^te, accustomed as she had been from her earliest ^rs to a strict 
and austere mode of life. Frequentlv she begged of Dick to be more 
economical, but he, who had always lived Bunemian>like on money 
easily gained, paid very little attention to wliat she said beyond 
advising her to eat more steak and put colour into her cheeks. And 
once the ice of habit broken Uirougo, she likewise began to abandon 
herself thoroughly to the pleasures of these rich warm breakfasts, 
and to look forward to the idle hours of digestion which followed, 
and the heavy liappy dreams that could then be indulged in. Before 
the tea-things were removed Dick opened the muniiiig paper, and 
from time to time read aloud scraps of whatever news he thought 
interesting. Those generally concerned the latest pieces produced 
in London ; and, as if ignorant of the fact that she knew nothing of 
what he was speaking of, explained to her his views on the subject— 
why such ana such plays would and others would not do for the 
country. Kate, although she only understood half of what was told 
her, listened with riveted attention; and the flattery of being 
taken into his confidence was a soft and fluttering joy. In these 
moments all fear that he would one day desert her died away 
like an ugly wind ; and, witli the noiae of the town drumming 
dimly in the distance, tlioy abandoned themselves to the pleas¬ 
ure of thinking of each other. Dick congratulated himself on 
the choice ho had made, and assured himself that he would 
never know again the ennui of living alone. She was one of 
the prettiest w<iraen you could see anvwhere, and luckily nut 
too exacting. In fact she hadn't a fault if it weren’t that she 
was a bit cold, and he couldn’t understand how it was; women 
were not generally cold with him. The question interested him 
profoundly, and as he considered it his glimce wandered from the 
loose blue masses of hair to the white satin shoe which she held to 
the red blace. * 

Tliep the vague expression of Kate’s face disappeared, and she 
frowned ilightfy. It annoyed her to perceive that he thought of 
her so. She dreamed of love as independent of the r^ities 
of life. She desired on affection that would be ever present, 
Uiat would exclude all other things—that would be on atmosphere, 
as it were, to the heart that would soften and harmonize it, even as 
a mist do4M a lanflscape. 

These meditations generally ended bv Kate going to sit on 
Dick’s knees. laying her head upon his shoulder she usually 
morroiired: 

Dick, do you think yon will always love roe as yon do now 9 ” 

** I’m sure of it, dosr.^' 

It seems to me if one really loves once one must love always. 
But 1 don’t know how 1 can talk to you like that, for how can you 
req>ect me f 1 have been so very wicked.” 
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What nonsense, Kate, how can you talk like that) I wouldn't 
respect vou if you went on living with a man you didn't care about." 

Well, 1 liked him well enough till you came, dear, but I couldn’t 
then—it wasn't all my fault; but if you should ceaae to care for me 
1 think I should die. But you won’t; tell me that you won’t, dear 
Dick?" 

On the words dear Dick," Kate would press her face against his 
neck, and clasping liim more tightly to her, sob from excess of 
emotion. Then Dick comforted her, held her hands in his, drew 
her down towards him for a kiss, and in that kiss it seemed to her 
that her happiness must last for ever, so completely did she belong 
to her lover, so defended and so concealed were they from the grey 
bitterness of the outer world in the swoot sentiment of their rose* 
coloured room. 

One morning Montgomery came to see them. Kate jumped off 
Dick’s knee, and settling her skirts with the pretty movement of a 
surprised woman, threw herself into a chair on the opposite side of 
the fireplace. The musician had come to speak about his opera, 
especially the opening chorus, about whioli he could not make up 
las mind. 

"My boy," said Dick, "don’t be afraid of making it too long. 
There’s nothing like having a good strong number to begin with— 
something with grip in it, you Know." 

I\Tontgom6ry looKed vaguelv into space; he was obviously not 
listening, but was trying to follow out some musical scheme that was 
running in his head. After a long silence, he said : 

" What 1 can’t make up my mind about is whether I ought to 
concert that first number or have it sung in unison. Now listen. 
The scone is the wedding festivities of Prince Florimel, who is about 
to wed Eva, the daughter of tlio Duke of Perhapsburg—devilish 
good name you know. Well then, the flower-girls come on first, 
scattering flowers; they proceed two by two and arrange themselves 
in line on both sides of the staee. They are followed trumpeters 
and a herald, then come the Isdies-in-waiting, the pages, the cour¬ 
tiers, and the palace servants. Very well; the first four lines, you 
know, * Hail I hail 1 the festive day ’—that, of course, is sung by 
the sopranos." 

" You surely don’t want to concert that, do you f " interrupted 
Dick, 

” Of course not; you must think me an ignoramus. Hie first 
four liifts are sung naturally in unison ; then there is a repeat, in 
which the tenors and basses are singing sgainst the women’s voices. 
By that time the stage wiH. be full Well then, what 1 am thinking 
of doing is, whmi 1 get to the second part yon know—* May the 
stars much pleasure send vou, may romanoe and love attend yon,' 
to repeal * May the stars.^" 

** Oh, 1 see what you mean," said Dick, udio begsa to grow inter* 
ested. **You’ll mve *May the stars* first to the sopranos, end 
then repeat with w tenors and basseet" 
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“ That’s it. I’ll show you/* replied Montgomery, rushing to the 
piano. Here are the sopranos singing in G, * May the stars ’— 
tenors, * May the stars ’; tenors and sopranos, * Much pleasure send 
you,’ basses an octave lower, ’ May the stars—may stars.’ Now I’m 
going to Join them together, * May the stars ’—" 

Twisting round rapidly on the piano-stool, Montgomery pushed 
his glasses high up on his beak-like nose, and demanded an opinion. 
But before Dick could say a word a kick of the long legs brought 
the musician again face to the keyboard, and for several minutes he 
crashed away, occasionally shouting forth an explanatory remark, 
or muttering an apology when he failed to reach the high soprano 
notes. Tlie love-song, however, was too much for him, and, laugh¬ 
ing at his own breakdown, he turned from the piano and consented 
to resume the interrupted conversation. Then the plot and muHtcal 
setting of Montgomerys now work was ardently discussed. Fremiont 
mention was made of the names of Oflenbadi and Herv^. Both 
were admitted to be geniuses, but the latter, it was declared, would 
liave been the greater had he had the advantage of a musical educa¬ 
tion. Various anecdotes were related as to how he had achieved 
his first snocesses. Dick was very firm on this point, and he dis¬ 
puted violently with Montgomery, who questioned the possibility of 
a man who could not write down the notes bein^ able to compose 
the whole score of an opera. It was, he maintained, ridiculous to 
talk of dictating a finale. 

Kate listened, a little bewildered, to these discussions, and she 
often wondered if she would ever be able to understand what they 
were talking of. She thought not. The conveisation shifted so 
rapidly that even when she succeeded in picking up the thread of 
an idea it so soon got entangled with another that she began to 
despair. But notwithstanding these digressions, constant reference 
was made to Montgomery’s new piece ; and when the names of tbe 
ladies of the company were being run over in search of one who 
could take the part of a page, with a song and twenty lines of dia¬ 
logue to speak, Dick said :— 

** Well, perhaps it isn’t for me to Bay it, but I assure you that 1 
don’t know a nicer soprano voice than Mrs. Ede’s.’' 

“ Ho, ho I ” cried Montgomeiy, twuting his legs over tlie arm of 
the chair, ** how is it 1 never heard of this before 7 But won’t you 
sing something, Mrs. £de 7 If you have any of your songs here I'll 
Uy the accompaniment over. *’ 

Kate, who did not know a crotdiet from a semiquaver, grew 
frightened at this talk of trying over accompaniments, and tri^ to 
stammer out some apologies and exouses. 

Oh, reaDy, Mr. Montgomery, 1 assure you Dick is only Joking. 
I don’t sing irt all—I don’t know anything about music.” 

** Don’t you mind her ; ’tis as 1 say, she’s got a very nice sopnmo 
voice ; and as for an ear, 1 never knew a better in my life. There’s 
no singing flat there, I can tell you. But, seriously speaking,” he 
continued, taking pity on Kata, whose face express^ tiie agony of 

II 
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nhaine fthe was Bufferings **of oourso I know well enough she don't 
know how to produce her voice ; ehe never had a lesson in her lifey 
but L think you’ll agree with mo, when you hear it, that the organ 
ia there. Do aing something, Kate.” 

ICato cast a beseeching glance at her lover, and murmured some 
unintelligible words, but thc^ did not save her. Montgomeiy 
crossed liimself over the stool, and, after running hb fingers over 
the keys, said :— 

" Now, sing the scale after mo—do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, la—that’s 
the note ; try to got that clear—se, do i" 

Not liking to disoblige Dick, and seeing how little was asked of 
her, Kate consented to have her voice tried. She sang the scale 
after Montgomery in the first instance, and then, encouraged by 
her success, gave it by herself, first in one octave and then in tlie 
other. 

Well, don’t you agree with me ? ” said Dick. ''The organ is 
there, and tlioro's no ilufiiug the notes ; they come out clear, don’t 
they 1 ” 

" Tliey do indeed,” replied Montgomery, casting a warm glance 
of admiration at Kate ; " but 1 should so much like to hear Mrs. 
Ede sing a song. ” 

“ Oh 1 I reaUy couldn’t—” 

" Nonsense ; sing the song of ' The Bells ’ in the CToches,” said 
Dick, taking her by tlie arm. She pleaded and argued, but it was 
no use, and when at last it was decided she was to sing, Moiit< 
gomory, who had in the meantime been trying the finale of his first 
act in several different ways, stopped short and said suddenly, 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, you are going to sing the song of * The 
Bells.' I’ll toll you when to begin—now, 'Though they often toll 
us of our luioieiit moators.’" 

When Kate had finished singuig Montgomery spun round, and, 
bringing lumself face to face with Dick said, speakii||g profession* 
ally— 

"Ton my word, its extraordinary how well she does sing. Of 
course it is a ht^ad voice, but could we get a few chest notes you 
have no idea how different it would sound.’’ 

" And hasn’t she a good ear; did you ever hear better tune 9 ** 

Under this fire of compliments Kate drew back, blushing at once 
from shame and delight. Never had she heard herself praised be¬ 
fore $«never had she suspected she was capable of adueving any¬ 
thing worth notice; and the double sens^on, whilst it oonfusra 
her, stung her with a tingling of spiiitnal pleasure. ^ 

" You know 1 don't pretend to be able to teach singing, but were 
you under my grandfatner for a year so, 1 am perfemy certain 
that Beaumont wouldn't be in the same street witib yon.” 

" Yes. blit as he isn't here,” replied Dick, who always kept an 
eye on tlie possible, "don't you think it would be as well for her to 
loam a little music ? '* 

" 1 shall on^ be too delighted to teach Mrs. Bde the Uttle I know 
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mjielf. I’ll oomo in th« morning, and well work away at the 
piano ; and you know,” continued Montgomeij, who began to re- 
mretthe oonfesaion of his inability to teach singing, although I 
don't pretend to be able to do what my grandfather could with a 
voice, atill I know aomething about it. 1 used to attend all 
hia ainj^g-daMea, and am pretty well up in hia method, and— 
and—if Mrs. Ede likes, I shall be only too happy to do some sing¬ 
ing with her; and, between you and me, I think tliat in a few 
loaaona 1 could get rid of that throatiiu^ss, and show her how to get 
a note or two from the chest.” 

" I'm sure you could, ray boy ; and 1 shall bo awfully delighted 
with you if you will. Of course we must consider it as a matter of 
business.” 

" Oh, nouaense, nonaenae, between pals!” exclaimed Mi m^omeiy, 
who saw a perspective of long hours passed in the society of a 
pretty woman—a luxury which his long nose and scraggy figure 
prevented him from indulging in aa frequently as he desired. 

After some further discussion, it was arranged that Montgomery 
should call round some time after breakfast, and that Dick should 
then leave them together to work away at do, re, mi, fa. Hamilton’s 
system was purchiued, and it surprised and amused Kate to learn 
that the notes between the spaces spelt ** face. ” But it was in her 
singing lessons that she took the most interest, and her voice soon 
b^ui to improve both in power and quality. She sang the acalea 
for three-quarters of an hour daily, and before the end of the week 
she so thoroughly satisfied Montg<miery in her rendering of a ballad 
he had brought for her, that he begged Dick to ask a few of tlie 

Co.” in to tea next Sunday evening. The shine would be taken 
out of Beaumont, he declared with emphasis. Kate, however, 
would not hear of ainging before anybody for the present, and she 
gave up goinff to toe theatre in the evening so that she might have 
two or three Jionrs of quiet to study music-reading by herself. In 
the morning she woke to talk of Montgfimeiy, who generally come 
in while they were at breakfast; and when the lesson was over he 
would often stop on until they were far advanced in the afternoon, 
and, lookuig at each other from time to time, iliey spoke of the 
netxt towntoey were going to, and alluded to the events of their 
last journey. Kate would have liked, but she felt ashamed, to 
speak much of Dick ; but she listen^, interested, to all Montgomery 
told her of hunself, of the difficulties he had to contend against, of 
his hop«i for the future. Ho spoke a gri^t deal of his opera, and 
ho expired his intentions concerning it. The piano waa ever 
lumdy, and he often sprang up in the middle of a sentence to give 
a practical illustration of his meaniM on toe instrument. But these 
musicsl digressions did not weary £ite, and she judged, to the best 
of her abiuty, the different versions of the finale. ** Give the public 
what waiited,” that was his motto, and he intended to act up 
to itw He had written two or three comic songs that had been im¬ 
mense succeesee, not to speak of the yards of pantptnime muric he 
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had compoied, and ha knew that when he got hold of a good book 
in three acts that he’d be able to tackle it. What he was doing now 
waa not much more than a Uver de rideatt ; but never mind, that 
was the way to begin. You couldn’t expect a manager to trurt you 
with the piece of the evening until you liad proved that you could 
^ interest tne public in smaller work. At this point of the aigument 
Montgomery generally spoke of Dick, whom he declared waa a dear 
good fellow, who would be onl^ too glad to give a pal a lift when 
the time came. Kate, on her side, longed to hear something of her 
lover from on outside source. All she knew of him she had learned 
from his own lips. Montgomery, in whose head all sorts of reveries 
concerning Kate were floating, waa burning to talk to her of her 
lover, and to hear from her own lips of the happiness which he 
imagined a true and perfect affection bestowed upon human life. 
They had talked on lul subjects but this. Kate from timidity had 
not spoken ; Montgomery, for fear of wounding her feelings, had 
avoided it; but they were conscious that the restraint jarred 
their intimacy. One afternoon Dick suddenly burst in on their 
Ho was in a great hurry, and after some preamblo 
he told them that he hod arranged to meet tliere some gentlemen 
with whom he hod important business to transact. Montgomery 
took up his hat and prepared to go; Kate offered to sit with the 
landlady in the kitchen. 

** I’m afraid you'll bore yourself, dear,” Dick said after a pause. 
“ But I’ll toil you what you might do—I sha’n’tbe able to take you 
out to-4av. Why not go for a walk with Montgomery I ” 

** I shall be delighted ; I’ll take you for a charming walk up the 
hill, and show you the whole town.** 

Kate hod no objection to make; so, bidding the manager good¬ 
bye, thev started off on tlieir excursion. Montgomery wore a long 
Newmarket coat, the tails of which flapped about his 1^ as he 
strode forward. Kate was dressed in a brown costume, trimmed 
with feathers to match ; a small bonnet crowned the top of hbr head, 
and her face looked adorably coquettish amid the big bows into 
which she had tied Uie strings. Her companion was very conscious 
of this fact, and with his heart full of pride, he ocoaaioiiaUy jfla:ked 
his head round to watch the passors-by, doubting at the same time 
if any were as happr as he. 

As the Lennoxes lived high up in the town in an outlying street 
amid Die sandhills, it took five minutes* walk to rekeh the Sea Road. 
Blackpool is an airy and wide town, and it bears the same relation 
to the other towns of Lancashire as the seventh d^ does to the 
other six of the week. It is the huge Lancashire Sunday, where 
the working classes of Accrington, Blackburn, Preston, and Bonil^, 
during a week or a fortnight of the year, go to recreate themselves. 
A sense of decorum always reigns in the streets; they are built 
with large pavements, so that jostling may be avoided. There are 
many open ^aces where peo^e may loiter and congregate $ the 
bonnets exhibit^ in the plate-glass windows are obviov^ inteiided 
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for holiday -wear, and it ia easy to boo froshly>^intod walls and 
bright matiogany, though the string of the spick and span green 
Venetian Minds bo closely drawn. By the sea the mock Elizabethan 
gables show an attempt at taste ; but they only line tlie lengtliy 
Sea Road like an endless procession of well-to>do tradespeople 
dressed out in their Sunday best. They were then gaudy notes of 
red colour set on a dead blue eastern sky. 

On the left, twenty feet below, is a long strand, over which the 
two spider-legged piers crawl at a low tide, and beyond the villas a 
high headland crowns tlie ocean with a cap of green. After about 
ten minutes' walk they began to leave the town behind them ; a 
wide waste of scrubby laud lav in front of them. 

Do you know that the fellow who owns that building has made 
a fortune 7 ’* said Montgomery, pointing to the roofs which began 
to a^ear above the edge of the common. 

** Did he really 7 ” replied Kate, trying to appear interested. 

Yea ; he began with a sort of shanty where he sold gingor-boor 
and lemonade. It became the fashion to m out there, and now he’s 
got dining-rooms and a spirit license. We wont up there last week, 
a lot of us, and we haa such fun ; we went donkey-riduig, and 
Leslie got such a fall. Did she toll you of it ? ’* 

No ; I have scarcely spoken to her for the last few days." 

** How’s that 7 1 thought you wore such friends. ” 

'* I like her very much ; but she’s always on the stage at night, 
and I don't like—I xnean I should like—but 1 don’t know that she 
would like me to go and see her.” 

“ And why not, pray 7 ” 

This question was embarrassing, and Kate did not answer for 
some time. At last, raising her eyes, and as suddenly casting them 
down, she said— 

“ Well, I thought she mightn’t like me to come and see her, 
because I’m—well, on account of Dick.” 

** Oh, what nonsense 1 There’s nothing between them now ; 
that’s all over sges ago, and she’s dead nuts on Bret.” 

Kate had now been nearly a fortnight with the actors ; but as 
she had lived from timidity almost apart, little had os yet come 
under her observation which had let her into Uxe secret of their 
manners and morals. Dick hod scarcely spoken to her on the 
subject. She hod, therefore, not yet learnt tliat in the society she 
was in no opprobrium was attached to the fact of a woman 
having a lover, and she still innocently supposed that because she 
had left her husband L^ie might not like to associate with her. 
To leam, tl^n, that she had only replaced another woman in Dick's 
affections muna upon her with a very sad«len shock, and it was the 
very suddenness of the blow that saved her from half the pain ; for 
it was impossible for a woman who saw in Uie world nothing but the 
saorifioe ue had made for the man she loved, to realise the fact that 
Didk's love of her was a toy that had been taken up, just as love of 
Jdias Z^sidie wie a toy that had been laid down. ,.i|t did not oooiif 
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to hor to think that tJie man sho was living with might desert her, 
nor did she experienoQ any rciy cruel pangs of je^usy ; she was 
more startled than anything else by the apx)earance of a third 
person in the world which for the last week h^ seemed so entirely 
her own. 

** What do you moan?** she said, stopping abruptly. Was Dick, 
then, in love with Miss Leslie before ho knew me ? 

Seeing his mistake, Montgomery coloured and strove to improvise 
excuses. 


** No,” ho said, **of course he wasn't really in love with her; but 
we used to chaff him about her; that was all.’* 

Why should you do that, when she was in love with Bret?” 
said Kate harshly. 

Montgomery, who dreaded a quarrel with Dick as ho would death, 
grasped at a bit of truth to help him out of his difficulty, and, tromb* 
ling with excitement, he answered eagerly— 

"But 1 assure you Bret and Leslie’s affair only began a couple of 
months ago. When we first went out on tour there was nothing 
between tliem, and then we joked Dick about her just to vex him. 
If you don’t believe me, you can ask the rest of the company.” 

To this Kate made no reply, and witli her eyes upon the ground she 
remained for some moments thinking. Tlie light and matter-of- 
course way in which her companion spoke of the affections troubled 
hor exceiraingly, and very naively she asked herself if it were 
possible that the people she was with saw no sin in living together. 
In the meanwhile Montgomery watched her, and he considered 
what phrases wore best to employ to convince hor that Dick had 
never been Miss Leslie’s lover. After a long silence he said, 

"Really it is too bad to be taken up in tliat way. There’s always 
a bit of chaff ^ing on ; but if it were all taken for gospel truth f 
don’t know where we should be. T give you my word of honour 
that 1 don’t tliink he ever looked twice at her ; anyhow, he didn’t 
liesitate between you, nor could he, for, of course, you know yon an 
a fifty times prettier woman.” 

Kate answered the fiatteiy with a delightful smile, and Mcmt- 
goiiiory tliought that ho had nearly convinced her. But the young 
man was deceived by appearances. He had succeeded mon in 
turning tlio current of her thoughts than in persuading her. 

" You seem to think very lightly of such things,” she said, raising 
her biewn eyes with a look that melted her face to a heavenly 
softness. 


Montgomery did not understand, and she was forced to explain. 
Tins was difficult to do, bu^ after a slight hesitation, she said, 

"Then you really do believe that s£bs Leslie and Mr. Bret an 
lovers ? ” 

" Oh^ 1 really don’t know," he said hastily, for ha saw himself 
drawn into a fresh complication; ** I never piy into other peojde’s 
affiuis. They seem to like eadk other, that’s all.” 

It was now Spite’s turn to see that indiscreet qnesti<Hia might 
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load to the quarrols she was most anxious to avoid, and they walked 
along the breezy common in silence. In the foreground a dozen 
donkey-boys who hod been fortunate enough to secure clients be- 
laboui^ their animals with sticks and strove to frighten them with 
shouts. The sails of a windmill were seen turning over tlie crest of 
a hill, and, nearly lost in the dim horizon, a factory chimney or tw'o 
smoked. On the left, the cliff took a sheer dip of fifty feet down to 
the long, mioovered reaches which obeotclmd away for miles and miles; 
glistening patches of water, weedy waalii of atone filled full with the 
white wings of sea-gulls, touched hew and there with the black 
backs of the shrimp*fishers. The sea hazy, distant streak, and 
the dome of the sky immense. 

How beautiful the country is i I cGfdn’t know what it was like 
till lately. I n^ver was out of Hanley before. How I sliould like 
to live here always by the sea ! And how strange it is that it should 
go and come like that 1 1 had never seen it tUl the day before 
yesterday as it is now, and Dick was so amused, for I thought it 
was going to dry up. The morning after our arrival here wo sat 
down by tlie bathing-boxes on the beach and listened to tlxe waves. 
They roared aJong wo shore. It was very wonderful Do you not 
think io7” 

Yob, indeed 1 do. When I was here before, I spent one whole 
morning listening to the waves, and their surging suggested a waltz 
to me. This is uie way it went," and leaning on the rough paling 
that guarded the precipitous edge, Montgomciy sang his unpub¬ 
lished composition. 1 never got any further,^ he said, stopping 
short in the middle of the second part; ** I somehow lost the char¬ 
acter of the thing ; but I like the opening." 

**Oh, so do J. 1 wonder how you can think of such tunes. How 
clever you must be 1 ’* 

Montgomory smiled nervously, and he prmiosed that they should 
go over to the hotel to have a drink. The sweet face of the 
woman enframed in the infinite and misty spaces of soa and sky 
was overpowering, and he had to struggle with his Teelings as he 
would against the persuasiveness of a narcotic. It seemed im¬ 
possible not to betray himself, and he strove not to look eagerly at 
ner—at the ricliness of the black velvety tresses, and nie still 
complexion filled with the delicate greens of an ostrich egg, and 
modelled as delicately. The Jbst few days bod aocoinpHshorl 
almost miraculous changes in Kate. Tlie strong air broatnod in 
her walks along the soawore, and the underdone beefsteaks eaten 
in the morning, had rendered her organism, as it were, joyous, 
snd in this material existence the woman became singularly beauti¬ 
ful. A little of the rapidly circulating blood flowed to her cheeks, 
and tinted them with hues more tender than the rarest camationa 
can boast cl. The shadows and signs of work and unroit diaap> 
neared; the draggings of the skin and the too incisive lines of tne 
teaturee—all that marks age in a woman-—melted and cleared away. 
Her figure, which had thrMtened to tom ai^lar, now conunencM 
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to swell like a budding Uower into delicate rounduesscs, and as she 
leaned on the rail the flush of her arms in one or two places dis¬ 
tended the seams of her dress. 

** Oh, I don’t like to go up there,” she said after examining for 
some moments this hillside bar-room. Look at all the men there 
are before the door.” 

*^What does it matter? We’ll have a table to ourselves. Be¬ 
sides, you’d better have iQinethtDg to eat, for now we are out we 
may as well stay out. 'nunNi'i BO fise going back yet awhile. Dick 
may have to ask those men to lunch. ” 

^te debated within heraslf if she should accept or refuse, but 
Montgomery talked so nuaidly of his waltz—of whether he sliould 
call it the “Wave,” tlie "Seashore,” or the “CliflF,” that he did 
not give her time to collect her thoughts, and tlioy were soon within 
a few yards of tlie porch. 

“ 1 can’t go in there,” she said ; “ why, it’s only a public- 
house. ” 

“ Oh, nonsense ; everybody comes up here to have a <lrluk. It 
is quite the fashion.” 

The men round the doorway stared at her, and Kate felt bitterly 
asliained ; but seeing some of their own chorus-girls coming from 
whore the donkeys were stationed, in tlie company of young men 
with high collars and tight trousers, she ran into the bar-room. 

“ Now you see what a scrape you have led me into. 1 wouldn’t 
liavo met those |!>oople for anything.” 

“ What does it matter? If it were wrong do you think I’d 
bring you in here ? You ask Dick when you get homo.” 

A doubt of the possibility of Dick thinking anything wrong 
oloudotl Kate’s mind, and Montgomeiy ordered sandwiches and two 
brandies and sodas. Horror of a public-house, since her childhood, 
hod been vigorously impressed on Kate’s mind ; and she had 
always boon taught to consider os the most degraded of human 
beings the dark-shawled and orumplcd-bonnetted women who slide 
out of the swinging doors to slink down an alley. It astonished her, 
therefore, to hear Montgoinory say that he saw no more harm in 
having a drink and a bite in a pub tlian any w'here else. The point 
was argued ijassionately, but it did not prevent them from enjoying 
themselves. The sandwiches were excellent, and Kate, who had 
scarcely tasted aavtliing but beer in her life, thought the brandy 
and soda very refreshing. When she had finished Montgomery 
tried tJf persuade her to tiy a “ split” with him, but she answered 
laughing, Uiat if she did ho would have to take her home in a 
carriage. The quostiun then came of how to get out of the place, 
and after much hesitation and Gonjectaxing, slipped out the 
back way through the poultiy-yard and sUues. 

In front of them was a very steep path which led to the sea-strand. 
Large masses of earth had given way, and these had formed ledgea 
which, in turn, had smnehow become linked together, and down 
these it was juib possible to dimb. 
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** Do you think you could manage ? he laid, holding out hie hand. 

** I don't know ; do you think it dangerous 7 ** 

** No, not if you take care ; but the cliff is pretty high ; it would 
not do to fall over. Perhaps you had better come back across the 
common by the road.** 

** And meet all those girls ? ** 

** I don't see why you sliould be afraid of meeting them," said 
Montgomery, who was secretly aindens i!b show the chorus that if 
he were not the possessor, he wae:|Kt leeiif on very intimate tema' 
with this pretty woman. ' 

Oh no, no t 1 wouldn't meet Iheni fur the world, and coining 
out of a publio-house, too I 1 don’t mNIi' vhy wo shouldn't come 
down thia way. I am sure I can manage It if you will give me your 
iiand and go first.** 

The descent then began. Kate's high-heeled boots were hard to 
walk in, and every now and then her feet would fml her, and she 
would utter little cries of fear, and lean against the cliffs side. It 
was delightful to reassure her, and Montgomery profited by tlioae 
occasions to lay his hands upon her shoulders and hold her arms in 
his hands. Below them lay the blank, wide reaches of the sea ; 
above them a dome of misty sky. No human creature was in hear¬ 
ing or in sight, and solitude seemed to unite them and the niiinio 
danger of the descent to endear them to each other. The quiet 
and enchantment of earth and air melted into her thoughts until 
she enjoyed a perfect bliss of unreasoned emotion. Ho, too, was 
conscious of the day, and his happiness, touched with a diffused 
sense of desire, was intense, even to a savour of bitterness, Liko 
all young men, he longed to complete his youth some groat pas¬ 
sion, but out of horror of the gross sonsufUities with which he was 
always surrounded, his delicate artistic nature took refuge in a 
pseudo-platonio affection for his friend's mistress. It was on infinito 
pleasure, and could it have lasted for ever he would not havo 
thought of changing it. To take her by the hand aiu} her to 
crosa weedy stones ; to watch her pretty stare of wonderment 
when he explmned that the flux and reflux of the tides were 
governed by the moon; to hear her speak of love, and to dream 
what that love might be was enough. 

Along the coast there were mUes and miles of reaches, and to 
gain the sea they were obliged to make many detours. Sometimes 
they came upon long stretches of sand separated by what seemed to 
them to be a river, and Montgomery often propos^ that he should 
carry Kate across the streaimet. But she would not hear of it, 
although, on one occasion, she did not refuse until he had placed 
hiB arms around her waist. Escaping from him she ran along the 
edge, saying riie would find a paasing-place. Montgomery pursued, 
amused by the fluttering of her pettiobats; and they both stopped 
like disappointed children wh^ after a race of twenty or thurty 
yards, tl]^ found that their discovered river was only a long pool 
that owned no outlet to the sea» 
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** Well, never mind,’* said Kate ; “ did you ever see audi beauti* 
ful door water ? 1 must have a drink.” 

** You have no cup,” he said, turning away so tliat she shoult^ 
not see him laughing. “ You might manage to get up a little in 
your hands.” 

** So I might. Oh what fun ! Tell mo how I am to do it.” 

Very gravely ho made her kneel on the finn sand, and having 
showed her how to hollow her he waited to enjoy the result 

of his joke. And forgetidi sea was salt she liftra the brine 

to her lips ; but when she out the horrible mouthful and 
turned on him a questicmil^ fico, he only wswered that if she 
didn't take care she wouM'^ the death of him. 

*'And didn’t unis know the sea was salt, and did urns think it 
very nasty, and not half as nice as a brandy-aiid-soda.” 

l^te watched him for a moment, and then her face clouded, and 
|)OUting her pretty lips she said : 

** Of course 1 don’t pretend to bo as clever as you, but if you had 
never seen the sea until a week ago you might forget. ” 

“Yes, yes, for—for—get that it—it was not as nice as brandy- 
and-B(xla,'’ cried Montgomery, holding Iiis sides. 

“ 1 wsvsn’t going to say that, and it was very rude of you to in- 
temipt mo in that way.” 

“Now come, don’t get cross. You should understand a joke 
better than that,’’ he replied, for seeing the tears in her eyes he be> 
gan to fear he had spoilt the delight of their day. 

“ 1 tliink it is unkind of you to laugh at me and play tricks on 
me like tliat,” said Kate, trying to master her emotion. The tears 
stood in lier eyes. 

Then as they walked under the pale sunset, Mont|;omery broke 
long and instating silences by apologising for his indiscretion, but 
until tliey arrived at a place where a little boy and girl were filling 
for shrimps, Kate did not answer him. Here there was quite a little 
lake, and amid the rocks and weedy stones the dear water 
flowed as it might in an aquarium. The light from above decorated 
the liquid surface with the most delicate opal tints, and the reflections 
of the children’s plump limbs in the water were adorablo. 

“ Oh, how nice they look I What little dears! *' exdaimed Kate, 
but as she pressed forward to watch the children her foot dislodged 
a young loMtor from die comer of ro^ in which he had been 
)uding«^ 

“ iSiat’s a lobster,” cried Montgomery. 

“ Is it?” cried Kate, and she pursuea the ungainly thing, which 
sought vainly for a crevice. 

After an animated chase, witb the aid of her puMol slie caught 
it, and was about to take it up wit^ her fingers when Montgomery 
stoned her. 

“You had be^r take care; it will pretty well nip the fingers oA 
you.” 

** You aren’t joking?” she aaked innocently. 
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**No, indeed Tin not; but 1 hope you don’t mind my tolling 
you.” 

At that moment ttieir eyes met, and Kate, seeing how foolish she 
had been, burst into fits of laughter. 

“ No, no, no, I—1 don't mind your telling me that—that a lob¬ 
ster bites, bub-—” 

** But when it comes to saying sea-water is not as nice as brandy- 
and-soda,” he replied, bursting into a roar of merriment, **we cut 
up rough, don’t we ? ” 

The cliildren climbed up on Uie wcks to look at them, and it was 
some time before Kate could find ^rds to ask tliem to show what 
they had caught. The little boy was especially clover at his work, 
and regardless of wetting himself, he plunged into the deepest pools, 
intercepting with his net at ovo^ turn the swiftly orawling shrimps 
who vainly sought to escape him. His little sister, too, was not 
lacking in dexterity, and between them they had filled a fairly-sisod 
basket. Kate examined everything with an almost feverish inte¬ 
rest. Long gluey masses of seaweed she tore from the rooks and 
insisted on carrying home ; tlie mussels she found on the rocks in> 
terested her profoundly, and concerning a dead starfish she ques¬ 
tioned the little shrimp-fishers for sovom minutes. They looked at 
her in amazement, evidently thinking it very strange that a grown¬ 
up woman should ask such questions. Fiiiallv, liowever, the little 
boy showed her what she was to do with the lobster, lie wedged 
the daws with tw'o bits of wood, and attached a string whereby she 
might cany it in her hand. Muntgomexy afiected to be much 
amused by her innocence, but in truth he knew vciy little more of 
the sea than did his companion. 

At moments expressions of patient beatitude p.ossed over their 
faces. For him, whose life was spent in the dark twilight of re* 
hoarsals, whose sun was the gas at night, whose fields were a cloth 
of green baize, and who breathed but the odours of size, violet- 
powder, and dust; for her, whoso life liad been speu^ in the glare 
of red brick walls, whose sk v had been over a smoke-cloud, vdiose 
fields had been spaces of block cinders, this long and odoriferous 
sea-shore, ventilated bv the rose-tinted evening sky, was a mysteri¬ 
ous 1 ^ luminous revelation. 

With delicate gourmandiae they abandoned themselves to think¬ 
ing of their happiness, and in silences that were only interrupted by 
occasional wor^ they picked their way along the strand. 

Kate thought of Ihck—of what he was doing, of what he was 
sayix^. She saw him surrounded by men; there were glasses on 
the table. She looked into his large, melancholy blue eyes, and 
dreamed of when she would sit again on bis knees and explain to 
him for the hundredth time that love was all-sufficing, and that ho 
who possened it ooiild possess nothing more. Montgomery was 
■Iso Miniring of IMck, and for the conquest of so pretty a woman 
the dreamy-minded muaioan viewed hia manager with al^iration. 
The OKHeality of the questhm did not appeal te him, and his only 
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fear was that Kate would ono day b« deserted. ‘‘ If so/’ he then 
thought, and not without a certain exaltation of the senses, ** 1 
must support her.” Such a duty appeared to him an imparadised 
dream, and to realise it ho thought of the music he would have to 
compose—songs, all of which would bo dedicated to her. After a 
long silence she said: 

Have you known Dick a long time ? ” 

** Well, yea, two or three years or so,” replied Montgomery, a 
little abashed at a question which sounded at that moment like a 
distant echo of his own t))ought% ** Why do you ask ? ” 

‘*For no very particular reiaon, only you seem such great 
friends.” 

** Yes, 1 like him very much, he*s sucli a dear good fellow, he’d 
divide liis last bob with a pal.” 

The conversation then came to a pause. Both suddenly remem¬ 
bered how they had set out on their walk determined to seek infor¬ 
mation of each other on certain subjects. Montgomery wished to 
hear from Kate how Dick liad persuaded her to run away witli him ; 
Kate wanted to learn from Montgomery something of her lover’s 

E rivate life—if he were faitliful to a woman when he loved her, if 
e had been in love with many women before. As she considered 
how she would put her questions a grey cloud passed over her face, 
and she thought of Miss Leslie. But just as she was going to speak 
Montgomery interrupted her. lie said: 

You did not know Dick before he came to lodge in your house 
at Hanley, did you ? ” 

Kate raised her eyes with a swift and startled look, but 
being anxious to speak on the subject she replied, speaking very 
Buftly: 

” Ilo, never; and perhaps it would have been well if he had never 
come to my house.*’ 

There was not so much insincerity in the phrase as may at first 
appear. Nearly all women consider - it necessary to maintain to 
themselves and to otliers that they deeply regret having sinned. 
The delusion at once pleases and oonsolos them, and they ding to it 
to tlio last. 

” 1 often think of it,” said Montgomery. ** It aq>peani to me such 
a romantio sto^, that you who sat all day and mi—mi—*’ he was 
eoing to say minded a sick husband, but for fear of wounding her 
xedingi^e altered tlio sentence to ** and never, or hardly ever, left 
Hanley in your life, should be going about the country with us.” 
Kate, who guessed what he li^ intended saying, answered: 

Yes, I’m afraid I’ve been very wicked. 1 oft^ think of it, and 
you must despise me. That's wliat makes me ashamed to m abont 
with the rest of the company. I’m always wonderi^ what th^ 
think of me. Tell me, do tell me the tamth, 1 don’t mind hraring it. 
What do they say about me ? Do they abuse me very much ! ” 
Abuse you9 They abuse you for being a pretty woman, I sup¬ 
pose, but as for anytaing ela^ good heavens 1 they’d lodr weli t 
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Why, you are far the moet respectable one among the lot. Don't 
you know that ? " 

I suspected Beaumont was not quite right, perhaps; but you 
don't mean to say there isn’t one ? iNot that little thing with fair 
hair who sings in the chorus 7 " 

“ Well, yes, they say she’s all right. There are one or two per¬ 
haps ; but when it comes to asking me if Beaumont and Leslie are 
down on you for leaving your husl^nd I Oh, that’s too good 1" and 
Montgome^ burst out laughing. 

This decided expression of opinion was grateful to Kate's feelings, 
and the conversation might have been pursued with advantage, but 
seeing an opportuniiy of speaking of Dick, she said : 

But you told me there was nothing between Mr. Bret and Miss 
Leslie." 

told you 1 didn't know whether there was or not; but I'm 
quite sure there never was between her and Dick. You see 1 can 
guess what you are trying to get at." 

** 1 can scarcely believe that. Now I tliink of it, 1 remember she 
was in his room the night of the row, when he turned me out." 

“ Yes, yes; but there were a lot of ua The principals in a com¬ 
pany generally stick together. It is extraordinary how you women 
will keep on nagging at a thing. I swear to you that I am as certain 
as 1 stand here there was never anything between them. Do let us 
talk of something else.” 

'^ey had now wandered back to the fine pebbly beach, to witliin 
a hundred yards of the pier; and above the high cliff they could 
just see the red chimney-stacks r>f the town. Some women were 
collecting their towels which bod been left to dry on the stones. A 
bathing-maohine offered a convenient seat. 

“ Lot us sit hero," said Kate, seating herself on one of the shafts; 

I’m a little tired.” 

Montgomeiy placed himself beside her. 

Far away beyond the wot stretches of sand emd slimy rocks, 
beyond the shrimp-lishera and the consregating gulls, a luminous 
line indicated the beginning of the sea. One ooat inade a black 
stain on the shimmering mist which rose high into the sky simplify¬ 
ing it to a simple flat grey tint. The sun sank, a blushing patch of 
light, and looking through the grim legs of the skeleton pier, the 
water lazUy flapped to gold, the one note of colour in this grey sea- 
piece. Mont^meiv sang his waltz softly over, but before he 
arrived at the second part his thoughts wandered, and he said: 

** l^ve yon heard anything of your husband since you left 
Hanley?" 

The abruptness of the question made Kate start; but she was not 
ofibnded, and she answer^: 

** No, I haven’t 1 wonder what he'll do ? " 

“Possibly apply for a divorce. If he does, you will be able to 
marry Dkk.” 

A flush of pleasure passed over Kate’s face, and whra she raised 
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her eyes hor look leemed to have caaght some of the bri^tfkeas of 
the Bunset. But it died, even aa the light above, into grey gloom, 
and Bhe said, sighing ; 

I do not suppose he would marry me." 

Well, if he wouldn’t, there are lota who would." 

What do you mean 1 " asked Kate simply. 

** Oh, nothing ; only 1 should think that any one would be glad 
to marry you,” the young man answered, hoping fervidly that she 
would not repeat the conversation to her lover. 

“ I hope he will ; for if he wore to leave me, I think I should 
die. But tell me—you will, won’t you ? for you are my friend, are 
you not ? ’’ 

1 hope 8<}," ho replied constrainedly. 

** Well, tell me the truth ; do you think he can be constant to a 
woman ? Does he get tired easily ? Does he like change ? " 

Kate laid hor liand on Montgomery’s shoulder, and looked plead¬ 
ingly in his face. 

*‘Dick is an awful good fellow, and I’m sure he couldn’t but 
behave well to anyone he liked—not to say loved ; and I know 
that ho never carea for anybody as he does for you ; he os much aa 
told me." 

Kate’s smile was expressive of pleasure and weariness, and after 
a pause, she said : 

‘‘ I hope what you say is true ; but 1 don’t think men ever love as 
women do. When we give our heart to one man, we cannot love 
another. I don’t know why, but I don’t believe that a man could 
be quite faitliful to a woman.’’ 

** That’s all nonsense. I’m sure that if I loved a woman it would 
not occur to me to think of another. ’’ 

Perhaps you might,’’ she answered ; and, unconsciously com¬ 
paring them with Dick’s jovial features, she examined intently the 
enormous nose and the hollow, sunken cheeks. Mon^mexy won¬ 
dered what she was thinking of, and he hidf guessed that she was 
considering if it were possiMe that any woman could care for him. 
To die without ever having been able to inspire an afledxou was a 
fear that was habitual to him, and often at night be lay awake, 
racked by the thought that his ugliness would ever debar nim from 
attaining this dearly desired en<l. 

** Were you ever in love with anybody 1" she asked, after a long 
silencsai 

“ Yes, once." 

And did she care for you ? ’* 

Yes, 1 think she did at first We used to meet at dinner every 
day ; but then she fell in love with an acrobat—suppose you would 
ctm him an acrobat—I mean one of those gutta-porcha men who 
tie their le^ in a knot over their heads. The child was de¬ 
formed. Oh, T was awfully cut up about it at the time, but it is all 
over now." 

The conversation then came to a pause. Sate did not like to ask 
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any further questions, but as she stared vaguely at the pale sun 
setting, idle wondered what the acrobat was like, and how a girl 
<K>uld prefer a gutta-percha man to the musician. As the minutes 
passed, the silence grew more irritating, and tlie evening colder, 
^e sun, as it descended, slipped into large flat masses of mist, from 
which it peeped only occasionally, like a golden ghost or an aureoled 
face at a window. On the right, looking over the pier, a deep bluo 
curtain of cloud was being drawn by the wind across the yellow and 
rose-tinted spaces. On me left a sea-fog was gathering, and tho 
high graM-^>wn promontory from whence they had come was now 
hardly visible- -it was momentarily disafipearing. 

** iTm afraid we shall catch a chill if we remain here much 
longer,” said Montgomery, who had again begun to sing his waltz 
over. 

** Yes, I think we had better be getting homo,” Kate answered 
dreamily. 

After some searching, tliey found a huge stairway, cut for the use 
of bathers in tlie side of the cliff, and up tliis feet-torturing path 
Montgomery helped Kate carefully and lovingly. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Prom Blackpool Morton and CJox’b opera oompuiy proceeded to 
Southport, and, still going northwara, they viaited Newcastle, 
Durham, Dundee, Glasgow, and Edinburgh. But in no one town 
did they remain more than a week. E^rexy Sunday morning, re* 
gardless as swallows of chiming church-bells, they met at the station 
and wore whirled as fast as steam could take them to now streets, lodg¬ 
ing-houses, and theatres. To Kate this constant change was at once 
wearying and perplexing, and she often feared that she would never 
be able to habituate herself to her new mode of life. But on the 
principle that we can scarcely be said to be moving when all around 
is moving in a like proportion, Kate soon learned to re^^ard loodily 
08 a mere nothing, and to fix her centre of gravity m the forty 
human beings who, bound to her by the light ties of opera bouffe, 
were wandering with her. For wherever she wont her life remaincKi 
the same. She saw the same faces, heard the same words. Were 
they likely to do good business, was debated when they got out of 
the train; that they had or had not done good business was affirmed 
when they got into the train. Soon even the change of apartments 
ceased to astonish her, and she saw nothing surprisii^ in the fact 
that her chest of drawers was one week on ttie rmht and the 
following on the left-hand side of her bed. Nor did she notice 
idtor two or three months of travelling^hether wax flowers did or did 
not decorate the comers of her sitting-room, and it seemed to her of 
no moment whether the Venetian blinds were green or brown. The 
dinners she ate were as good in one place as in anotibll^i the family 
resemUanoe which slavey bear to each other aatjlflert her eyes, 
and ^e difference of latitude and longitude betwemt Glasgow and 
Aberdeen she found did not in the least alter her daily occupations. 

Mowt^meiy came to see her every morning, and the tunefulnesa 
or untunefulness of the piano was really all that reminded them of 
their change of residence. From twelve until three th^ worked^ at 
music, both vocal and instrumental. During these hours Dick 
gener^y sou^t for excuses to absent himself, but when he returned 
he always minted that Montgomery should remain to diimer. All 
formalities ^tween them were abolished, and Kate did not hesitate 
to sit on her lover’s knees in the presmice of her ungainly musio- 
master. But he did not seem to car^ he only lauded a little 
nervously. Kate sometimes wondered if he really disliked witneae> 
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ing Buoh familiaxities. In her heart of hearts slie was consoiouB 
that there were affinities of sentiment between thenif and during 
tlie musio lessons they talked continually of love. Tlie sight of 
Montgomeiy's lanky face often interrupted with a feeling of repug- 
nance the sweetest currents of emotion, but he could sympathise and 
follow her where Dick could not. And to lean her head on her 
hand and listen to him plajdng were moments of divine abandon¬ 
ment inexpressibly dear, and to hear liim talk of the operas he 
hoped to compose product in her delightful sensations of enthusi¬ 
asm. Few are there to whom anything but material advantages 
and pleasures are comprehensible ; but Kate could in a vague and 
fragmentary way enjoy what the French coll ** une jouissance de 
tdte.’* And as a plant that has been d^ng for days in a dark cellar, 
when exposed to the air, will in a siclcly sort oF gaiety lift up its 
poor leayes to the light, this faculty which for years liad been 
crushed out of sight now began to assort itself. 

Montgomery was as light to Kate, and soon he became almost os 
necessaty to her spiritual happiness as her lover was to her material. 
Ho was so kind, so gentle, and he allowed her to talk to him as 
much as she liked of Dick. Indeed be seemed quite as much 
interested in the subject as she was. It was always Dick, Dick, 
Dick. He told her anecdotes concerning him—how he had acted 
certain parts ; how he liad stage-managed certain pieces ; of supper 
parties ; of adventures they had been engaged in. These stories 
amused Kate, although the odour of woman in which they were 
bathed, as in an atmosphere, annoyed and troubled her. As if to 
repay him for his kindness, she, in her turn, became confidential, 
and one day she told him the story of her life. It would, she said, 
were it taken down, make the most wonderful story-book ever 
written. Beginning at the beginning, she gave rapidly an account 
of her (diildbood, accentuating the religious and severe manner in 
which she had been brought up, until me time she and her motlier 
mode tlie acquaintance of the Edes. There it was^ necessary to 
hesitate. She did not wish to tell an absolute lie, but was yet do- 
siroua to convey the impression tlutt her marriage with Mr. Edo 
had been formed upon her ; but Montgomery had already accepted 
it as a fmtl^bne'Conclusion. With his fingers twisted through his 
hair, and his head thrust forward in the position in which we aro 
accustomed to see composers seeking inspiration depicted, he 
listened, passionately interested ; and when it came to telling of 
the mentid struggle me had gone through when struggling between 
her love for Dick and her duty towards per husband, Montgomeiy's 
face, under the influence of many emotions, straightened, and con- 
tracUd. He asked a hundred questions, and was anxious to know 
what she had thought of Dick when she saw him for the first time. 
She told him all she could remember. Her account of the visit to 
the potteriee proved very amusing, and in fits of laughter, she 
made Montgomery swear he would never breath a word before she 
told him *4 fchoir fa}l mpid the cups and saucers. 
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“Oh, the devil! Was that the way he cut his legs ? He told us 
that he had forgotten his latchkey, and that he had dene it in 
getting over the garden-wall. ” 

Running his hand over the piano, Montgomery begged of Kate 
to continue her stoiy ; but as she proceeded with the analysis of 
her passion the events became more and more difficult to narrate. 
] t was nocessary to employ many words and many circumlocutions 
of phrase to tell how slie wont down in the one dark night to open 
the street-door to Dick. And vet it woa essential to do this so 
that the whole blame should fall on him. She alluded voguelv to 
violence and to force. Then Montgomeiy’s face darkened and he 
protested against his friend’s conduct. 

'I'o Kato At was consoling to meet some one who thought she 
was not entirel}' to blame, and the conversation came to a 


pause. 

“ And now I am going about the countiy with you all, and am 
thinking of going on the stage.” 

And will be a success, too—that I’ll bet my life.” 

* * Do you really think so ? Do tell me tlie real truth ; do you 
think I shtdl over be able to sing ? ” 

“ I’m sure of it.” 

“ Well, I’m glad to hear you say so, for it is now more necessary 
than over." 

“ How do you mean ? Has anything fresh happened ? You are 
not on bad terms witli Dick, are you ? Tell me.'^ 

“ Oh ! not the least 1 Dick is ve^ good to me ; but if I tell you 
something you promise not to mention it ? ” 

“ I nroiniso.” 

“ Well, we were—I don’t know what you call it—summoned, I 
think—by a man before we left Blackpool to appear in the Divorce 
Court.” 

For nearly half a minute they looked at each otiber in silence ; 
then Montgomery said— 

“ I suppose it was after all about the best thing that could 
happen.” 

This answer surprised Kate. “Why,” she said, “do you think 
it is the best thing that could happen to me ? ” 

** Because when you get your divorce you will, if yon play your 
cards well, be able to get Dick to many you.” 

Kale mode no reply, and for some time both c<mudored the 
question in silence. She wondered if Dick loved her sufficientlv to 
make such a sacrifice for her: Montgomery reflected on the best 
means of persuading his friend “ to do right by the woman.* At 
lost he said : 

“ But what did you mean just now when you said that it was 
more necessary than ever that you should go on the stage ? ” 

“ I don’t know, only that if I am going to be divorced I suppoee 
I had better see what I can do to get myliving.” 

“ Well, it isn’t my fault if you aren^t on we stage already. I 
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haye been tiyuig to induce you to make up your mind for the last 
month past.” 

Oh, the chorus I that horrid chorus! I never could walk about 
before a whole theatrefull of people in those red tights.*' 

What nonsense you do talk I . There’s nothing indecent in 
wearing tights. Our leading actresses play in travestio. In Fau»t 
TrebelU Bettini we'vrs tights, and no one, I’m sure, can say any¬ 
thing against her.” 

Between the three, friend, mistress, and lover, this was a constant 
subject of discussion. All sorts of arguments had been adduced, 
but none of them had shaken Kate’s unreasoned convictions on 


this point. A sense of modesty, inherited through generations, 
rose to her head, and a feeling of repugnance, ^at seemed 
almost invincible, forbade her to bare herself thus to the eyes of 
a gazing public. But although inborn tendencies cannot be era¬ 
dicated, the will that sustains them can be broken by force of cir¬ 
cumstances, and when, at the close of innumerable reasonings, 
l>iok declared that the tliirty slullings a week she would thus earn 
would be a real assUtonoe to them, her resolutions began to fail 
her. ^ In reality the manager had no immediate need of tlie money, 
but it went against his feelings to allow principles, and above all 
principles he could not but think absurd, to stand in the way of his 
turning over a bit of coin. Besides, as he said, ** How can 1 put 
vou into a leading business all at once ? No matter how well you 
knew your words, you’d dry up when you got before the footlights. 
You must get over your stage fright in the chorus. On the first 
occasion I’ll give you a line to speak, then two or three, and then 
when you have learnt to blurt them out without hesitation we'll 
see about a part. ” 

These and similar phrases were dinned into her ears, until at last 
the matter got somehow decided, and the London costumier was 
telegraphed to for a new dress. When it arrived a few days after, 
the opening of the package caused a good deal of merriment. 
Dick held up, and b^ore Montgomery, the long red stockings as 
Kata called the ti^ts. She hid her face in her hands and fled into 
the next rpom. But it was too late now to retract. The dress 
looked beautiful, and tempted on all sides, she consented to appear 
that night iu LeM Clochea. So at half-post six, with her bundle 
under her arm, she walked down to the theatre. Dick hod not 
allotted to her a dressing-room, and to avoid MisB Beaumont, who 
was always rude, she went of her own accord up to number six. 
An old woman opened the door to her, and when Kate had ex¬ 
plained what she had come for, she said: 

^ ** well, ma'am. I’m sure I don’t mind; but we are already 
eight in this room, and have only one basin and looking-glass 
between the lot. I'm afraid you won't be very comfortable.’" 

** Oh t ^t won’t matter. It may be only for to-night. If I’m 
too much in the way Ill ask Mr, Lennox to put me somewhere else.” 

On that Kate entered. It was a long, narrow, wldtewashed 
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rooniy smelling strongly of violet-powder and clothes. Nobody had 
as yet arrived, and, awaiting the wearers, the drosses lay spread 
out on chairs. Kate examined, and involuntarily she c^culated 
that she would not be able to take an order for a costume like the 
one before her for less than four pounds. It was one of the 
peasant-girls’ dresses—a short calico slcirt, trimmed with wreaths of 
wild flowers. She thought it charming, and she expressed her 
regret that she could not exchange the page’s attire she was being 
shown how to put on fur one of the others. These opinions were 
considered surprising by the dresser, who informed Kate that the 
ladies generally preferred men’s clothes to women’s. 

**And as regards the tights,” added the old woman, “you’d 
have to wear them just as well with peasant-girls’ frocks as with 
these trunks, for the skirts, as you can see, only just come below 
the knees.” 

At this moment tlie conversation was intezrupted by the clatter¬ 
ing of feet on the rickety staircase. Immediately after tlie door 
was suddenly opened, and with loud words two girls entered. 
Kate had often spoken to them in the wings, and when a few 
questions had been asked she was surprised to find that her deter¬ 
mination to CO on the s^e elicited no other remark tlian that it 
was odd she hadn’t got tirra of sitting at home long ago. 

Then more women arrived, and a general stripping began. 
Bosoms and raised arms glistened, making a faint note of pink 
on the pallor of the whitewashed wall; water was heard splashing, 
and the flat, sickly smell of soapsuds filled the heated air. Three 
voices shouted at once for the dresser, who had begun to lose her 
head. One lady could not find her tights, another insisted on the 
body of her dress beinglaced up at once, the tliird failed to make 
herself understood, ^e looking-glass was in great requisition, 
and a girl who was still in her chemise quarrelled furiously with 
another attired in breastplate and helmet. But these comical 
contrasts could not take away the animal repulsiveness of the scene. 

At once horrified and bewildered, Kate withdrew her chair as 
far out of reach as possible of the flying petticoats and the scattered 
boots and shoes. She hated everything, and, much as she feared 
the insp^tion of her person that would take place when she got 
downstairs, she was glad when the call-boy knocked at the door and 
shoutfid— 

“ l^ies 1 ladies 1 Mr. Lennox is waiting; the curtain is go¬ 
ing u;|^’ 

“All right! all right!” cried an octave of treble voices, and 
those who were ready, tripping over their swords, hurried down¬ 
stairs, leaving the others screaming at the dresser, who was vaixdy 
attempting to tidy the room. 

When il^to got on the stage the first perstm she saw was the very 
one she wished most to avoid—Montgomeiy. After having oon« 
ducted the overture he had come up to find out the reason of the 
“wait.’* Dick was rushing about, declaring that if this ever 
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occurred ha]f>a-crown would be stopped out of all the 

aalaries. ^e noiee in front was deafening. 

*'0h I how very nice we look 1 and they are not a bit thin,” ex* 
claimed Montgomery, pushi^ hie gl^ea up on hie nose ; and, 
forgetting hie difficmties as if by magic, Dick smiled delightfully, 
an^ holung her at arm’s length, he looked at her oritically all over. 

'' Charming, my dear 1 There won’t be a man in front who won’t 
fall in love wi& you. But 1 must see whore 1 can place you.” 

All die rest passed as rapidly as in a dream, and before she could 
again think distinotlv she was walking round the stage in the com* 
pany of a score of other girls. Treading in time to the music, they 
formed themselves into lines, making place for Leslie, who came 
running down to the footlights. But Kate had neither ears nor 
eyes for anything. She felt that everyone was gazing at her. One 
old gentleman in a box annoyed her excessively ; with his opera- 
glasses fixed upon her he remained immoveable. Twenty times she 
asked herself when he would look the other way, and she sought for a 
position in which he would not be able to see her face. Then, re¬ 
membering that it was possibly only her legs that interested him, 
from veiy shame she grew nervous. Once site caught Montgomery’s 
eyes, and not knowing what was passing in her mind, he htughed. 
She hated him for it. But soon the cue for on exit came, and they 
were marched into the wings. There slie was jostled and stared at, 
and she remembered, and with anger, how disgusting all these 
women had seemed to her when she stood behind the scenes for the 
first time. Now she was one of them. 

These were, however, rare moments; there was no time for 
thinking ; she was whirled along. Between the acts she had to rush 
upstairs to put on another dress; between the scenes she had to 
watch to know when she hod to go on. Sometimes Dick spoke to her, 
but he was generally far away, and it was not until the curtain had 
been rung down for the last time that she got an opportunity of speak¬ 
ing to him. 

As they walked home up the dark street when all was over, she 
laid her hand affectionately on his arm— , 

“ Tell me, Dick, are you satisfied with me 7 I have done my best 
to please, you.” 

** Satisfied with you 7 ” replied the big^ man, turning towards her 
in his kind, unctuous way, ** 1 should think so ; you looked lovely, 
and your voice was heard above everybody'a 1 wish you had heard 
what hfont^meiy said. I’ll give you a line to speak when you 
have got a bit of confidence. You are a bit timid, that’s all.” 

These words of praise from the man she loved brought the colour 
to BLate’s lace. It had been her intention to ask him to allow her 
to give up the idea of accepting the stage as a vocation, but now, 
through mingled feelings of vamty and dislike to interrupt the peace 
and feasors of the moment, she maintained a silence that grew 
momentarily more cowardly mid unmy. Above all thinn, ^e did 
not wish to annoy, to disappoint him, and when he spdw of the 
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time when she would be a leading actress, she listened delighted, 
imagining not the plaudits of the public, but the illimitable love 
he would bestow upon her when she had achieved the successes he 
had so glowingly depicted. And of these he spoke until the early 
hours of morning. Dick was as insatiable a talker as he was an 
eater, and when the cold meat had been devoured, lying back in an 
armchair, smoking interminable cigarettes, he recounted his opera 
bouffe adventures. They appeared to be inexhaustible, and by easy 
transitions he passed from one stoiy to another. At one moment 
lie was telling of how he found himself, when he had the Olympic 
Theatre in London, two days before the opening night, unable to 
pay the gas. At such times tlie difficulties of raising a hundred 
quid are immense, and the conditions of the capitalist were—that 
his mistress was to play one of die leading parts at a high salary, 
and that he was to take over the bars, ^at was thirty poun^ 
a week gone ; and the woman sang so fearfully out of tune that she 

f ot hissed, and that settled tlie piece. Kate clasped her hands, but 
lick pulled at his cigarette, interested only to know if it were still 
alight. Once being assured on this point, he proceeded without 
delay to sing most of the principal airs and Soroses and explain the 
different situations. A casual reference to the dresses led up to a 
detailed account of how he had bought the satin down at the Docks 
at the extraordinarily low price of two shillings a yard. This in 
turn prepared the way for a long story concerning a girl who liad 
worn one of these identical dresses. She was now a lei^ng London 
actress, and every step of her upward career was gone into. Then 

followed several bio^phies. Charlie-sang in the chorus. 

He was now a leading tenor. Miss-had married a rich man 

on the Stock Exchange ; and so on. Indeed, eveiybody in that ill* 
fated piece seemed to have succeeded except the manager himself. 
But no such criticism occurred to Kate. Her heart was swollen 
with admiration fur the man who had been once at the head 
of all this talent, and the rich-coloured future he would shape 
for her flowed liazily through her mind. She grew, as it were, 
a little drunk witli stories, and laying her hand on his, all 
suffering and past sorrow slipped from her in sensations that 
were cmm and benediotive. Xiever had an evening appeared to 
her so thorough, so complete, and she looked down an cmdless 
{lerspeotive of similar evenings spent listeniim by his side— 
evenii||n in which the quietude shomd never be broken except by 
the Bowd of a kiss or the striking of a match wherewith to l^t a 
fresh oigaretta. 

And as the days passed, Kate grew happier, until she began to 
think die must be the happiest woman living. Her life had now an 
occupation, and no hour that went pressed upon her heavier than 
would a butterfly's wing. The mornings had always been del^t- 
fid; Dick was with her then, and the aftemooiui had bean takeft up 
with her musical studies. It was the l<mg eveninp she uoed to 
dread; now they had become part and paxoelol hercuily pUasttres* 
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They dined about four, and when dinner was over it was time to 
talk about what kind of house they were going to have, to fidget 
about in search of brushes and coml», the curling-tongs, and to con¬ 
sider what little necessaries she had better bring down to Uie theatre 
with her. At first it seemed very strange to her to go tripping down 
these narrow streets at a certain hour—streets that were filled with 
people, for the stage and the pit entrance are always within a few 
yards ai each other. 

Very soon now touches of Bohernianism appeared in her. Pier 
face lost its meekness of expression, her walk became more undu* 
lating and lazy; and the passers-by whispered as site went by, 
She’s one of the actresses.” The first dine she heard the words 
she grew frightened, but her fear soon subsided, and nervously sho 
wondered what they thought of her as she hurried from them towards 
the stage. Once safely there she often turned round to look, and 
hoped as she gave her name to the hall-keeper that they admired 
her sufficiently to come to the theatre to see her. One day she 
found a letter waiting for her, and not suspecdiig what was in it, 
she tore open the envelope in presence of half-a-dozen chorus girls 
who had collected in the passage. A diamond ring fell on the floor, 
and in astonishment Kate read: 

Miss D’Arct,—I n recognition of your beauty and the 
graceful way in which you play your part, 1 beg to enclose you a 
ring, which I hope to see on your finger tonight. If you wear it 
on tlie right hand I shall understand that you will allow mo to wait 
for you at the stage-door. If, however, you decide tliat my little 
ofifering suits better your left hand, 1 sl^ understand that 1 am 
unfortunate. 

(Signed) ** An ADMinER.” 

*' Who left this here ? ” asked Kate of the doorkeeper. 

A tall jroung gent—a Loudon man I should think by the cut of 
him, but he left no name.” * 

** A very pretty ring, anyhow,” said a girl picking it up. 

**llot 1^," said another; got one like it last year at 
Sheffield.” 

** But what riiall I do with it 7 ” aaked Kate. 

** Why, wear it, of oourse,” anawered two or three voices simul- 
taneonafy. 

This very aimple way of settling the difficulty horrified her, and 
feeling vexy much like one in possession of stolen goods, she hurried 
on to the sta^e, intending to ask IMck what she was to do. She 
found him disputing vrith the property-man. Throwing herself 
between them^ and dnwing her lover hy main force away, she begged 
of him to adviM her. But it was some time before Dick ccmld Imng 
himsell to forget the annoyanoe that a scarcity of daggers had occa¬ 
sioned him. At last, however, with a violent effort ^ will, he took 
the note from her hand and read it through. When he had mastm«d 
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its contents a good-natured smile illumined his chub-cheeked face, 
and he said : 

“ Well, what do you want to say ? I think the ring a very nice 
one ; let’s see how it looks on your hand,” 

She felt as if her life was sinking away from her. Was this all 1 
Was there then nothing wrong or right in tiie world ? she asked 
herself, feebly. 

“You don’t mean, do you, that I am to wear it ?" 

‘' And why notl 1 think it is a very nice ring,” said Uie manager, 
unaffectedly. 

‘ ‘ Wliy not, indeed ? ” she murmured to herself, and so stunned 
was she that in lier bewilderment she would have asked him on 
which hand slie was to wear it had he not said : 

“ Wear it first on one hand and then on the other, dear ; that 
will puzzle him.’’ 

“ ihit supposing ho comes to moot me at the stage door ? ” 

“ Well, what will that matter 1 We’ll go out together; I’ll see 
that he keeps his distimce.” 

Iteliuved to find that tliere was a point which she was not asked 
to pass, she went up to the dressing-room. A voU<^ of questions 
greeted her. Most of the girls were undressed. Dolly Goddard 
was walking about in a pair of blue silk stockings. Obe 3 ring an in- 
stiiict of stiame wliich habit did not seem able to destroy, Kate 
started as if she were about to retreat. 

‘‘ Now then, come in, don’t be shocked,” cried Dolly ; “you are 
os biishful as an undergraduate. ” 

A roar of laughter greeted tliis sally, and, humiliated, she began 
to dress. 

“Veil haven’t hoard Dolly's stoiy of the undergraduate?’’ shouted 
a girl fi*om the other end of the room. 

“No, and don’t want to,” replied Kate, incfWantly. “ The con¬ 
versation in this room is perfectly horrible. 1 shall ask Mr. Len¬ 
nox to cliange mo. And really, Miss. Goddard, I tliink you might 
manage to dress yourself witli a Uttle more deoenqr. ” 

“ Well, if you call this dress,” exclaimed Dolly, fanning herself, 
“ 1 suppose one must take off one’s stockings to please you. You 
are as bod os—” 

Dolly was tlie wit of No. 6 dressing-room, and having obtained 
her laugh she sought to conciliate Kaf^ To achieve this she b^gan 
by put|^ on her tights. 

“l^w, Mrs. Lennox,” she said, don't be angry; if I have a 
good figure I can’t help it. And I do want to hear about the 
diamond ring.” 

This was said so ouaintly, so, what the Americans would 
call cunningly, tliat Kate oouldn’c help smiling through her 
anger, and al^doniug her hand she allowM Dolly to examine the 
ring. 

“ I never saw anj^thing prettier in my life. It wasn’t an under* 
gro— ? ” said the girl, who was a low comedian at heart and knew 
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the value of repetition. ** 1 must drink to his health. W1)0 has 
any liquor ? Have you, Vincent ? ” 

** Just a drain left,** said a fat girl, pulling a flat bottle out of a 
dirty black skiri^ **but Tm going to keep it for the end of the 
second act.'* 

** Selfishness will be your ruin," said Dolly. ** Let's subscribe to 
drink the gentleman’s health,’’ she added, winking at the bevy of 
damsels who stood waiting, their hands on their hips. It being 
impossible for Kate to misunderstand what was expected of her she 
said— 

*' 1 shall be veiy glad to stand treat, Wliat shall it be ?" 

This was a difficult matter to decide. Some were in favour of 
brandy, some of gin. Eventually it was agreed that tliey could not 
do better than a bottle of whisky. The decrepit clresser W'aa 
given the money, with strict injunctions from Dolly not to un¬ 
cork the bottle. ** We can do tliat ourselves,’’ the ^rl added, face¬ 
tiously. And until tlie arrival of the liquor a noisy interest was 
manimsted in the nng, the sender, and the letter. Kate told what 
Dick had advised her to do, and Dolly s^ke authoritatively on 
the invariable line of conduct pursued by Beaumont in such cases. 
But this clatter and talk did not silence Kate's qualms of conscience. 
The method of an antecedent life, the teaching of years, rose in re¬ 
volution and denied her right to act thus. For a moment a sense 
of shame, bitter and blinding as a wild salt wind, overwhelmed her, 
and she could not repress a positive loathing of herself. Since slie 
had left Hanley it was the strongest shock her moral nature hod 
received. Vainly she searched for an excuse, but could find 
none. It was not until she had drunk a couple of whiskya that she 
began to forget and find courage to laugh at Dolly's dirty aturies. 
The number of glasaea was not auilicien^ but that did not matter, 
and the merriment did not cease until the call-boy was heard crying, 
” Ladies, ladies 1 Mr. Lennox is waiting on the stage.” Then there 
was a Bcramble for the glass and the dresser, and Dolly’s voice was 
heard acreaming—* 

** Now then. Mother Hubbard, have you got the aweetatuff I told 
you to get ? 1 don’t want to go downstairs atinkuig of raw spirit. '* 

1 couldn’t get anv," said the old woman, ’’but 1 brougnt two 
slices of bread ; that’ll do as well." 

“ You’re a knowing old card," said Dolly. ” Eat a mouthful or 
two, it’ll take the smell oflf, Mrs. Lennox. But I’m afraid you’ve 
had a drop too much. You aren’t uaed to it Open the window, 
Mother Hubbard." 

** It ia the heat," answered Kate faintly. ** I shall be all right in 
a minute.** 

” For goodness sake, do. Mr. Lennox will kick up such a row 
with me should he find it ont Eat another piece of bread if you 
can, there’s nothing like it*’ 

At present Kate was only a little giddy, but when the got on the 
stage, with the fumes of the gas, a vague sickness mounted to her 
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head. Montgomery’s arms, as he beat time in the orohestra, 
seemed to her of immeasurable length, and tlie auditorimn reeled, 
a confused mixture of lights and black spots. The music sounded 
in her ears like some harsh cruelty, and at times the Toices of those 
singing round her became as unmerciful as tlie howling of demons 
mocking her out of the depths of some meaningless nightmare. 
Each clash of the cymbals seemed more pitiless than the last, and 
she had at last to stagger into the wings and ask for a glass of water. 
Fortunately, Dick was on the O. P. side, and did not notice her 
absence, and beyond some sly laughs and whispering among the 
girls, the accident attracted no attention. Whether she wore the 
ring on her left or ou her right hand she had no ide^ and when 
Dime asked during their waUc home if slie had noticed anyone 
watching her from a stage-box, she could give no answer. But it 
mattered little ; a few ^ys later sho was a hundred miles away, 
playing to now faces and attracting fresh admirations. Tiie incident 
consequent to a theatrical career was soon blunted and its identity 
submerged in a thousand other events, and the most lasting trace 
it left was the ambition to become on actress. The phrase of the 
letter which complimented her on the graceful way in which she 
went through her part remained in Kate^ mind, and henceforth she 
did not cease to beg of Dick to give her soraetliing to do.*' 

It is extraorduiary to see how quickly a lady gets on in her pro¬ 
fession when she lias convinced the heads of me departments of 
her talents or her beauty. The way in which subordinate parts are 
discovered that would just suit her is surprising. To this principle 
Dick and Montgomery proved no exceptions. Soon it became ap¬ 
parent that the first scene in Let Clodves played very short, a few 
extra lines written into it to be spoken by one of the girls would 
improve it vastly. The scrip was obtained from the prompter, 
Montgomery invited to supper, and until throe in the morning he 
and Dick collaborated. Kate sat in the armchair and wondered. 

What can slie say to the Baillie 1 The scene is the seo-shoro near 
Comeville ; they ore on their way to the market. 

** Supposing she said something like this, eh ? * Mr. Baillie, do you 
like brown eyes and olierry lips f' And then another would reply, 
‘ Cherry brandy most like.’ ” 

“ No, 1 don’t think the public—^vou must remember we are not 
playing to a London public—would see the point. 1 think we*d 
better have something broader.^ 
what?** 

Well, you remember the scene in ChUperic when-^'* 

In the explanation of the scene in Ckilperie the oonversation 
wondered, and Mr. Diprose’s version ci the piece and his usual vUe 
taste in the stage mana^^ent aeverely commented on. In such 
pleasant disonssion ui hour was agreeably spent; but at last the 
sudden extinguishing of a cigarette reminded them that they had 
met for the purpose of writing some dialogue* After a long sUanoe 
Dick said— 
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** Supposing she wore say, * Mr. Buillio, you have a iiiie head.’ 
You know I want something she’d get a laugh with.’’ 

** If she said the truth, she’d say a fat head,” replied Montgomery 
with a laugh. 

And why shouldn’t she 7 Tliat’s the very thing. She’s sure to 
get a laugh with that—’Mr. Baillie, you have a fat head.’ Iiot’s 
get that down first. But what shall she saj|r after 7 ” 

Hero both authors came to an embarrassing pause, and in siloiice 
they ransacked their memories of all the opera TOuffes they had seen 
for a joke which could be fitted to the one tliej^ hod just cusoovored. 

After some five minutes of deep consideration, Dick, wearied by 
the unaccustomed mental strain put upon his mind, said : 

” Do you know the music of Trone jL)*Beime f Devilish good. If 
the book had been better it would have been a big success.” 

*’ The waltz is about the prettiest thing Herv4 has done.” 

This expression of opinion led up to an animated discussion, in 
which the rival claims of Hervd and Planquette were forcibly argued. 
Many cigarettes were smoked, and not until the packet was emptied 
did it occur to them that, up to the present, only one “ wheeze” hod 
been found. 

” I never can do anything without a cigarette ; do tiy to find mo 
one in the next room, Kate, dear. Listen, Montgomery, we have 
got * Baillie, you’ve a fat head. * That’ll do very well for a beginning; 
but I’m not good at finding wheezes.” 

“And then I can say, ’Baillie, vou’ve a fine head,’” said 
Kate, who had been listening dreamily for a lung time, afraid to 
interrupt. 

“ Not a bad idea,” said Dick. ’’ Let’s get it down.” 

’’ And then,” screamed Montgomery, as he perched both his long 
legs over the arm of his chair, ” she can say, ’ I mean a groat head, 
Mr. BadUe.’” 

For a moment Dick's eyes flashed with Uie light of admiration, and 
he seemed to be considering if it were not hu duty to advise the 
oondootor that his talents lay in dialogue rather than in music. But 
his sentiments, whatever they may have been, disappeared in thu 
burst of insinration he had been waiting for so long. 

’’ We go through the whole list of heads,” he exclaimed 
triumphanUy. *’ Fat head, fine head, broad head, thick head, mas¬ 
sive head—^yes, massive head. The Baillie will appear pleased at 
that,and will repeat the phr^, and then she will say ’ Dunder head! ’ 
He’ll get angry, and she will run away. That will make a splendid 
exit—^ell exit to a roar.” 

Kate raised and cast down her brown eyes softly, and her 
heatri was fiBed with a mixed sense of admiration and wonder. 
It seemed to her extraordinary that a man should do so much, and 
for her. 

Dude noted down the phrases on a piece of paper, to be pasted 
afterwards into the scrip. When this was done, he said: 

“ Hy dear, if you don’t get a roar with these lines, you can call 
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me a- And when we play the piece at Hull, I ehouldn’t be aur* 

pmed if you cot noticed m the papers. But you must pluck up 
courage and cheek the Baillie.” 

Kate said nothing, but she felt unutterable things, and a vision 
of neatness assuaged the suspicion that too much was being asked 
of her. 

** We must put up a rehearsal-call to-morrow for these lines. 
Kow listen, Montgomeiy, and tell me how it reads.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IlciiEASSAL to-morrow at twelve for all tboee in the front scene of 
the Cloches^'* cried the stage-door keeper to lialf-a-dozen girls as 
they pushed past him. 

Well I never, and 1 was goinc out to see the castle and the 
ramparts of the town," said one girl. 

I wonder what it’s for,” said another; **it went all right, 1 
thought—didn’t you 9 Did you hear any reason, Mr. Brown 9 ’’ 

** f ’ear there are to bo new lines put in,” replied the stage-door 
keeper, surlily, ** but I don’t know. Don’t bower.” 

At the mention of the new lines the faces of the girls brightened, 
but instantly thev strove to hide the hope and anxiety the announce¬ 
ment had caused them, and in the silence which ensued each tried 
to tliink how she could get a word with Mr. lionnox. At length 
one more enterpiising th^ the rest said: 

'* I must run back. I've forgotten my handkerchief." 

** You needn’t mind your handkerchief, you won’t see Mr. Lennox 
to-night,” exclaimed Dolly, who always trampled on other people’s 
illusions as readily as she did on her own. 

The brutality of the answer caused a titter, but it soon subsided, 
everybody being anxious to hear the news, for Dolly’s tone of voice 
intimated that she knew what was going to happen. Dispelling the 
angry look from the face of the girl she had attacked bv putting her 
arm affectionately round her shoulder, Dolly continued: 

** The lines ore not for you, nor me, nor any of us. You little 
silly, can't you see who they are for 7 Why, for his girl, of course I" 

Murmurs of assent followed this statement, and, her hands on her 
hips, Dolly triumphantly faced her auditors. 

know it is damnra hard lines, but there it is. You didn’t 
mrpeot the mai* to take her out of her linendrapery for nothing. 
You take my word for it, she’ll get on now like a house on fire.” 

The old stage-door keeper, whose attention had been concentrated 
on what he was eating out of a jaiu-pot, now suddenly woke up to 
the faet that the passage was blocked, and that a group of musicians 
with boxes in their hands were waiting to get through. 

Now, ladies, 1 must ask you to move on, there are a lot of people 
behind you.” 

“ Y^ set on, girls; we’re all up a tree this time, and the moral 
of it is tost we haven’t yet learnt how to fall in love with the 
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mAiiagors. The paper-collar woman lias beaten us at our own 
game.” 

A roar of laughter followed this remark, which was heard by 
everybody, and pushing the girls before her Dolly cleared the way. 

Notwithstanding her distaste for, her determine opposition to the 
dirty stories told in the dressing-room, and her continued refusal to 
cf»n tribute an item of information to the eternal <|uestion of “ Who 
was the nicest man you ever knew,” Kate's ^i^t and unmarked 
character had made her a general favourite. Except on the point 
above mentioned, she inclined easily to everybody’s whims and 
foibles; she appeared ever ready to oblige, and she made no dis* 
agreeable remarks. At first, it is true, her pretty face caused some 
cruel bickerings, but the unassuming way in which she rather 
repudiated than accepted admiration softened the acidity of feminine 
jofuousies, and the fact that she was not ill-looking finisned by being 
gracefully accepted. She, moreover, was possessed of the soft, 
weak foatuTos that women invariably admire m their own sex. This 
was another rocommoiidation in her favour, and as she never inter¬ 
fered witli any of the men who came about the theatre, it had become 
the fashion, when the question was mooted, as to who could be called 
a really pretty woman, to cite Kate as an example. But she now found 
that she had jeopardised her popularity by accepting the small part of 
Jeanne. Tliose girls, whose ambitions in life are limited, first to 
obtiiining a line—that is to say, permission to shout, in their red 
tiglits, wlien the low comedian appears on the stage, “ Oh, what a 
jolly good fellaw the Duke is I ”—secondly, to bcmg asked out to 
dinner by somebody they imagine looks luce a gentleman, revolted 
against hearing this paper-collar woman, as tliey now called her, 
speak the long-dreamed-of, long-descried phrases ; and at night all 
they dared do they did to “queer” her scene. They crowded 
round her, mugged, and tried to divert the attention of the house 
from her. She had to say, **Mr. Baillie, you've a fine head.” 

patting his crown—**Yes, .a fine head.” KaU —“A fat 
head.” Baillie^ indignantly—“A fat head!” Kd/te^ hurriedly— 
“ I mean a broad hei^.” Baillie —“ Yes, a broad head.’’ Kate — 
"A thick head.” Baillie^ indignantly—“A thick headl” Kate 
—** No, no; a solid head,” and so on ^ lib. for ten minutes. 

The scene went enormously. The pit screamed, and the gallery 
was in convulsions, and next day in the streets nothing was heard 
but ironical references to fat and thick heads. The guis had not 
sucodided in spoiling the scene, for, encouzag^ by the applause, 
Kate had chaffed ana mocked at the Baillie so vigorously and wittily 
that she at once won the sympathy of the house. But toe following 
night a tall, sour-faced girl, who wore pads, and with whom Kate 
had had some words conoorning her ooarae language, hit upon an 
ingenious device for interfering with her success. It consisted in 
bursting into a roar of laughter just before toe had time to say, A 
fat head.*' The others soon tumbled to the trick, and in a nignt or 
two they worked so well together that Kate grew so nervom that 
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iho could not apeak her lines. This mode her feel very miserable; 
and her stage experience being limited, she ascribed her non^suo- 
cess to her own fault, until one night Dick rushed, the moment the 
curtain was down at the end of tho first act, into the middle of the 
stage. Putting up his arms with a large gesture, he called tlie com¬ 
pany back. 

Ladies and gentlemen,’* he said, “1 have noticed tliat the front 
scene in this act has not been going as well as it used to. 1 don’t 
want anyone to tell me why Uiia is so ; the reason is sufficiently 
obvious, at least to me. 1 shall expect, therefore, the ladies whom 
this matter concerns to attend a rehearsal to-morrow at twelve, 
and if after that I notice what I did to-night, 1 shall at once 
dismiss the delinquents from tho company. 1 hope I make myself 
understood.” 

After this explanation, any further interference with Kate’s scene 
was, of course, out of tlie question, and the verdict of each new town 
more and more firmly established its success. But if Dick’s presence 
controlled the girls whilst they were on tlio stage, his authority 
diminished as it ascended to the dressing-rooms, and many were the 
expedients there resorted to to annoy Kate, 1 lor particular enemy 
wu Dolly Goddard. Nut a night passed that this girl did not rt^fer 
to the divorce cases she had read of in the papers, or pretended to 
have heard of. Her natural sharp wit enabled her to do this with 
considerable acidity. ** Never hoard such a thing in my life, girls,” 
she would begin. ** They talk of us, but wliat we do is child’s play 
compared with the doings of the respectable people. A baker's wife 
in this blessed town has just run away with the editor of a news¬ 
paper, leaving her six little children, one of them being a baby no 
more than a month old, behind her.” 

“ What will the hushond do ? ” 

Get a divorce.” (Chorus—“ He’ll get a divorce, of coune, of 
oourso, of course 1 ”) 

To thig delicate irony no answer was posaible, and Kate could only 
bite her lipe, and pretend not to understand. But it 'was difficult 
not to turn pale and tremble sometimes, so agonising were the ainec- 
dotes that the active brain of Dolly conjured up concerning the 
atrocities that pursuing husbands hiul perpetrated with knife and 
pistol on the betrayers of their happiness. And when these scare¬ 
crows failed, there were always the dirty atoriea to fall back upon. 
A word sufficed to set tho whole gang recounting experiences, and 
comparing notes. Often a sneer curled the comers of Kate’s lips, 
but to protest she knew would be only to expose herself to a rude 
answer, and to appeal to Dick couldn’t fail to excite still further 
enmity against her. Besides, what could he do 1 How could he 
define what were and what were not proper oonversationa lor the 
dresaing-Tooma ? Clearly, the best thing for her to do was to ask 
him to put her to dress with the princi|:^, and this she decided to 
do one evening when the words used in No. 6 had been more than 
usually warm. 
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Dick, of course, made no objection, and with Leslie and Beaumont 
Knto got on better. 

” 1 am so glad you have come,” said Leslie, as she bent to allow 
tlio dresser to place a wreath of orange-blossoms on her head. ” I 
wonder you didn’t think of asking Mr. Lennox to put you with us 
before.” 

1 didn’t like to. I was afraid of being in your way,” said Kate, 
as she examined with a circular look the blank whitewash, the over- 
tilled slop-pail, and tlio naked gas-jet. ” 1 hope Beaumont won’t 
mind niy being here.” 

”Whut matter if she does? Bojiumont isn’t half a bad sort 
once you begin to understand her. Just let her talk to you about 
her diamonds and her men, and it will be all right” 

“ But why liaven’t you been to see me lately ? I want you to 
come out shopping with me one day next week. We shall be at 
York. 1 hoar you can get some nice things there.” 

” Yes, there ore some nice sliops there. I would have been to see 
you before, but Frank has just got some new scores from London, 
and he wanted me to try them over with him. There’s one that’s 
j ust been produced in I’aris—the loveliest music you ever heard in all 
your life. Come uj) to my place to-morrow and I’ll play it over to 
you. But talking of music, 1 hear that you are gettingon splendidly.” 

tliink I’m improving *, Muntgomezy comes to practice with me 
every morning.” 

** Ke's all very well for the piano, but he can’t teach you to pro¬ 
duce your voice. What does he know ? Tluit brat of a boy ! I'll 
tell you what 1 ll do,” cried Leslie, suddenly confronting Kate, 
“ we’re going to York next week. Well, I'll introduce you to a first- 
mt.e man. He’d do more witli you in six lessons than Moiitgomeiy 
ill fifty. And tlie week after we shall be at Leeds. I can introduce 
you to another there.” 

” The curtain is just going up, Miss Leslie,” cried the call-boy. 

** All right,” cri^ the pruna donna, throwing the hare’s foot to 
the dresser. 1 must be olT now. Well talk of this to-morrow.” 

Immediately after the stately figure of Beaumont entered. Put¬ 
ting her block bag down with a tliump on the table the exclaimed: 

Good heavens! not dressed yet I My God ! you’ll be late.” 

‘*Late for what?” asked Kate in astonishment. 

Didn’t Mr. Lennox tell you that you had to sing my song, the 
markel woman’s song, in the first act ? ’’ 

“ No, 1 heard nothing of it.” 

** Then for gCKidneas sidco make haste. Here, stick ^ur face out. 
ril do your make-up while the drosser laces you. But vou’ll be 
able to manage the song, won’t you ? It is quite impossible for me 
to get dressed in time. I can’t understand Mr. Lennox not having 
told you.” 

Oh, yes, I shall be able to get through it—at least I hope so,” 
Kate answered, trembling with the sudden excitement of the news. 
” I think I know all the words exeept the eoeore verse.” 
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** Oh, you won't need that," said Boaumonf, betrayed by a tudnge 
of profeaeional jealousy. ** Kow turn the other cheek. By Jove, 
weVe no time to lose ; they are just finishing the wedding chorus. 
If you're late it won't be iiiy fault. 1 sent down word to the theatre 
to ask if you would sing my song in the first act, as 1 had some 
friends coming down from London to see me. You know the 
Marquis of Worthing—has been a friend of mine for years. That’ll 
do for the left eye.'* 

If TOU put out your leg a little further I’ll pull on your stock- 
ing, ana then you’ll be all right," said the dresser. 

This was done in a jiffoy, and just staying a moment to pull up 
her garters in a sort of nervous trance, she rushed on to the stage, 
followed into the wings by Beaumont^ who had come to hear how 
the song would go. 

it was a complete success, and from an enthusiaBtic pit she got a 
double encore. 

These little triumphs encouraged Kate more than over to take Miss 
Leslie’s advice ; and in no town they visited where the advantages 
of musical inst^ction could bo obtained did she neglect to avail 
herself of the chance. Montromery was at first inclined to jealously 
resent the interference of other masters, but all the objections he 
had to offer were steadily overruled by Dick. And he, more than 
anyone, urged her to continue her studies. In matters of money 
he remain^ as heedlessly generous as over. ‘‘Your lessons cost 
you three pounds, dear ? Ver^ well, here’s five quid,'* he would 
say, pulling a lot of loose sovereigns out of his waistcoat pocket 

** But w^t am 1 to do with the rest 1" 

“ You are sure to want it. Buy yourself some gloves, or a now 
hat." 

She felt that she would never bo able to repay him for his 
kindness. She experienced the most delidoiis intervals of love, 
and her heart was over-filled with sensations of gratitude. In¬ 
deed, unless the familiarity, the spoony ways of which he seemed 
unable to divest himself in speaking to a woman, be {fieaded against 
him, his conduct towards her was irreproachaDle. But the con- 
sideratexiiess he show^ on all other pomts rendered this frailty Uic 
more noticeable, and in all Rate’s examinations of oonscience pushed 
it into irritating prominence. Yet it was only natural that doubt 
should grow upon her. The constant presence, the yery odour of 
skuts in which th^ lived, was revolting to thi^ of, and daily the 
desire to possess him beyond the power, the assailing temptation o 
anyjroman, became an increasing want in her mind. 

^e oontinual nerve-exdtement in which she lived, the rich diet, 
the biexidieB and sodas supped in the dressing-rooms, the constant 
grstifioatioa d bodily pleuure, combined to p^ucein hernatunUy 
placid nature vident revolts snd demands for passionate outbursts. 
Often at her music lesson she would grind her little teeth ; a sudden 
thought would strike her that he had taken advantage of her absence 
to go round and see one of the girls. Then, sgain, under her very 
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oyos, before the curtain hod gone up» when the girU were 
assembled on the etagOi he would put hie arm round the ehoulden 
of some girl who had come to aak him a question. These wera 
moments in which a little childish rage boiled like a kettle within 
her, and she would clench her liands, and a road instinct of scratch* 
irig awoke in the muscles of her arras. Bitterly, too, at night, when 
they got homo after the theatre, she used to reproach him; and what 
annoyed her even more tlian tlie fact itself, was the absolute unoun- 
sciousness ho always diB]>layed of having ever done anything wrong. 
At last, exasperated by the eternal ** My dear, 1 don’t reineTnber,” 
she seized him by tlio fuzzy hair, and pulled until the tears come into 
his eyes. It was, however, half in fun, and Kate burst out laugh* 
ing soon after; but Dick, unobservant as he was, could not help 
looking at her in astonishment. The change that had come over her 
since she left Hanley was apparent. Physically, the change was for 
the better. Her cheeks wore fuller, the lines of her face softer; 
her eyes h.od become loss monotonous in colour, and more provoking 
in expression : and she smiled more readily. Psychologically, the 
cJiange was oven more marked. Ihe broad, simple linos on which 
her views of life and things had formerly been based, had become 
twisted, broken, and confused ; her tastes were now more complex 
and her desires more febrile. Even her principles of honesty had 
become shaken. Anecdotes of clever swindles no longer wounded 
her feelings ; she now listened to and laughed at them with the rest. 
The middle-class woman, in a word, had disappeared, and the Bo* 
hemiau taken her place; and had it not been for the anger with 
which she ropulsoa all levity of conversation, and the odd way she 
frowned upon the spioey little stories, the delight of theatrical 
Bupper*tables, the closest scrutiny might have fail^ to find a due 
wherewith to trace her back to her origin. But regarding the moral 
question, she seemed daily to grow more severe, and many were the 
dirautos Kate and Dick Irad on the subject. For the amallest thing 
said in her presence she would challenge him with not respecting 
her. And it was amusing to watch the poor good*natured creature, 
who neither respected nor disrespected any living thing, but lived 
only for the enjoyment of the moment, stnving to lead the croiver* 
nation away from dangerous ground. Beaumont and Mortimer 
often made this extremely difficult for him, and when they met at 
dinner or supper Dick’s attempts at steering a dear way through the 
sticky BUggestiveness of their allusions recdled often the straj^es 
of a Nuebottle tlireading his way out of a spider’s web. For, bc^ee 
maintaining a tight rein over his own tongue, he wss likewise made 
responsible for the conduct of others, and expected, on the first sus> 
picion of impropriety, to call the offender to aooount. 1%is was, as 
may be easily imagined, not too facile a tusk, and oftoa placed 1]^ 
in a somewhat ludicrous poution. But Kate forced obemence upon 
him. Out of her former placid nature had arisen a perky little 
spirit, which, altliough it sometimes worried, was not without charm 
fur her soft-hearted lover. Little as he cared for the opinions of 
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others, he could not help feeling proud of her, and the novelty of 
seeing her assert herself pleased nim. Was he not enjoying the 
society of s second woman whose existence till now he h^ not sus¬ 
pected? This dose of authoritative self-reliance had been intro¬ 
duced into her character; first, by the fact that she was now a 
divorced woman ; secondly, by the fact that she was now earning 
two pounds a week, and received nightly a round of public applause. 
The news of the decree nmhad, of course, suguestea many Noughts 
for the future, and hod frightened her considerably. But in the 
reflections and analysis of her life whicli these fears forced upon her, 
it became gradually clear to her that she was not such a very unim¬ 
portant person after all. She was getting on with her music ; she 
could play most things, and sing a utile at sight, and everybody said 
that, when she got a part, tliat she would moke a success of it. 
Besides, she was admired more than any one in the company. At 
this point, however, Kate’s thoughts came always to a sudden stop. 
What was vaguely floating in her mind was that she had only to make 
a choice to get any man she liked ; but the morality of years inter¬ 
vening, she shrank from defining her thoughts. A wave of sup¬ 
press^ pride would sweep up through her soul, and with a flush in 
her cheeks slio remembered that she was, after all, the honostost 
woman in the theatre. She admitted that she had deserted lier 
husband for another man. It was very wicked, that she knew ; but 
she could not help herself. They should have been kinder to her 
tlian they had been at home. Her husband had never really loved 

her, and her mother-in-law-. But she could not brinp; nersolf, 

even in thought, to abuse Mrs. Kde, and in preference it pleased 
her to think how great was her love for Dick. If she was living 
witli a man to whom she was not married, it was because slie cared 
for him. Kate clung resolutely to this last fleeting remnant of her 
past life, and for this reason she passionately—oven at the risk of 
making herself unpopular—-eould not refrain from assorting her 
claims to the title of an honest woman ; and this, and an overmas¬ 
tering desire to succeed in her profession, were the two things that 
now occupied her mind. In speculations as to when she would ob¬ 
tain a pi^y her jealousy was forgotten, and for the time being her 
lover was spaiw many bitter recriminations. Nevertheless, she 
grumbled veiy much at having nothing to do. When her little 
scene with the Baillie was over, she had to walk aimlessly about with 
the rest of the diorus. In Madame Angat she hadn’t a line; after 
her success witli the fishwife's song, Beaumont took good care not 
to give her another chance. Every night this matter was discussed, 
but Dick could not, as he said, sack the principals. All sorts of 
expedients were tugj^sted, even to the possibibty of mounting a 
new opera—a proposition much approved of by Montgomety; 
nothing could be agreed on save the advisability of Kate setting to 
work to understudy Miss Leslie. 

** Kate oould plav Serpolette os it was never played before,” ex¬ 
claimed Didc, who believed implicitly in her talent. 
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** And I’ll engage that ahe doM/’ cried Montgomery ; I’ll bring 
up the score to-morrow and well have a go at it.” 

Once begun, the atudies proceeded gaily. Apparently deeply in¬ 
terested, in the somnolent beatitude of the morning hours, Dic^ lay 
back, smoking perpetual cigarettes in the armchair. Montgomery 
hammered with neri^ous vigour at the piano; Kate stood by his side, 
her soul burning in the ardours of her task. She would have pre¬ 
ferred tlie part of Gennaiiie ; it would have better suited her mild 
demeanour than the frisky Serpolotte ; but in vain it seemed to 
hope for illness or any accident that would prevent Beaumont from 
playing. They could only suggest that Leslie was often imprudent, 
and praying for a bronchial visitation tliey watched at night to see 
how she was wrr»pped up. 

When Kate knew the music a rehearsal was called for her to go 
through the busines.H, and it was then that the long-smouldering 
indignation broke out against her. In tlie first place the girl who 
till now had been entrusted with the understudy, and had likewise 
lived in the hopes of coughs and colds, burst into floods of passionate 
tears and storms of violent words. She attacked Kate vigorously ; 
and the scone was doubly unpleasant, as it took place in the presence 
of everybody. The most remorseless references were made to dying 
and deserted husbands, and all the neridness of the chorus-girl was 
S(]ueezod into allusions aneiit the Divorce Court. This was as dis¬ 
agreeable for Dick 08 for Kate. The rehearsal had to be dismissed, 
and the lady in question was sent back to London. S^imthy at 
first ran very strongly on the side of the weak, and the ladies of 
tlie theatre were unit^ in tlieir efforts to make it as disagreeable as 
pissible fur Kate. She bore up, however, courageously ; and after 
a time Iter continual refusal to again rehearse the part won a re¬ 
action in her favour; and when Miss Leslie’s cold began to grow 
worse, and it became clear that some one must understudy Serpo- 
lette, the part foil without opposition to her share. 

And now every minute of the day was given to learning 
or tliinking out in her inner consciousness some portion of her 
part. In the middle of her breakfast she would hurriedly lay 
down her cup witli a clink in the saucer and say, ** Look here, 
Dick; tell me how 1 am to do that run in—my first entrance, 
you know.” 

“ What are your words, dear? • 

** * Who speaks ill of Serpolette ? * 

ThiTbreaKfast-table would then be pushed out of the way and the 
entrance rehearsed. Dick seemed never to get tired, and the run 
was practised over and over again. Coming home from the theatre 
at night, it was always a ouestion of this effect and that effect; of 
whether Leslie might not nave scored a point if she had accentuated 
the lifting of her skirt in the famous song. 

That was, aa Dick declared, the number of ||rip ; *' uid often, 
at two o’clock in the morning, just aa ahe waa getting into bed, Kate 
would, in her chemise, begin to sing— 
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" liOok at in<« hcra ! Itjok at me there I 
C'riticue me everywhere ! 

From head to feet I am most sweet. 

And most perfect and ooinidete." 

But, above all, there waa a scene in the first act in tvhich Serpo- 
lette had to run screaming with laughter away from her cn)8B old 
uncle, Gaspaid, and dodge him, liiding behind tlte Baillie and his 
clerk. To do this cfiectively required a certain chir, a gaiety, which 
Kate did not seem able to summon up ; and therein fay the weak 
place in her rendering of the port. ** You’re all right for a minute, 
and tlien vou sober down into a Germaine," Dick would say, at the 
end of a long and critical conversation. And for days this judg> 
ment formed the theme of Kate’s ruminations. I'hinking it cannot 
be called, bub in the eiforts of her intelligence to generate in her¬ 
self and give birth to the being indicated by the dramatist, she 
mentally transported herself to scenes of artificial pleasure—scenes 
in which she was surrounded by lovers who, drinking wine from 
goblets of gold, crowned her with roses and maddened her with 
laughter. Thus she divined a wild gaiety, as in the murmuring of 
a sea-shell wo hear the wash of the sea; and far away saw, as we 
see reflections in deep waters, flying figures and floating hair, in the 
middle of which kisses were snatched. 

The business she learned to ** parrot:** Dick biught her tlio 
gestures and the intonations of voice to be used, and after she Inul 
had a glass of wine, he said he would back her to go througli the 
part quite as well as Leslie. 

Leslie I Tlie word was now constantly in their minds. Would 
her cold get worse or better ? was the question discussed the most 
fro(|Uontly between Dick, Kate, and Montgomery. Sometimes it 
was better, sometimes worse; but at last at the moment of their 
greatest despondency the welcome news came that she had slipped 
downstairs and sprained her foot badly. , 

** Oh, the poor thing I" said Kate; ** Tm so sorry. Dad 1 known 
that waa——" 

** Was going to happen you wouldn’t have learnt the part,*' ex¬ 
claimed Montgomery, with his loud, vacant laugh. 

Answering him with an angry glance, she cast down her eyes, 
and beat her foot impatiently on the ground. After a long silence 
she said, ** I shall go and sue her.’* 

You'd much better run through your music with Montgomery, 
and mind not to forget to see the dresser about your dress. And, 
for God’s sake, do tiy and put a bit of gaiety into the part. Serpo- 
lette is a bit of a romp, you know.” 

“Tiy to put a bit of gaiety into the part," rang in Kate's ears 
unceasingly. It haunted her as she took in the waist of Leslie’s 
dress, while she leaned over Montgomery’s shoulder at the piano 
or listened to his conversation. He was enthusiastic, and she 
thought it very pretty of him to say, am glad to have had a 
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sharo in your first success. No one ever forgets that; that’s sure 
to bo roinombored.” 

It was the nearest thing to a profession of love he Iiad ever made, 
but she was preoccupied with other thouglits, and had to send him 
away for a last time to study the dialogue before the glass. 

** Try to put a little gaiety into the port. Serpolette is a romp, 
you know.” 

** Yob, a romp ; but whnt is a romp?” Kate asked herself ; and 
she strove to realise in dctsnl that winch she had accepted till now 
in outline. The first thing to be done was to get rid of her gloom ; 
and feeling angry like one who has sUrted at a shadow, she went 
over to the cupboard, took out a decanter, and drank a couple of 
glasses of sliorry, Thu stimulant hod the dt;sirod effect. Gaily she 
skipped now from the graver scenes of her married life which liad 
irritated her to reminisconcus of factory boys and girls larking to¬ 
gether ; to recollections of village fetes; to all things th.at would 
help her to attune her tlioughts to the sentiroeuts of tlie three 
hours to bo passed in the day of the footlights and the shadow of 
painted trees. The struggle was a hard one, but it was on this 
evening, more than any other, that she freed herself from the weight 
of ten years of work which pressed upon her, and trod the heaviest 
tread on the head of her anterior life. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


** T.ATimm and gentiemen,” said Mr. Hayes, who had much againsfc 
his will been pushed before the curtain of tlio Theatre Royal, 
Bristol, to make the following statement^ ** 1 am Sony to inform 
you that in consequence of indisimsition—that is to say, tho acci¬ 
dental spraining of her ankle—M jbb Leslie will not bo ablo to ap¬ 
pear to-night. Your kind indulgence is therefore requested fur 
Miss D’Arqy, who has, on the shortest notice, consented to play the 
part of Serpolette." 

** Did yer ever 'ear of any one spraining an ankle on purpose ?" 
asked a scene-shifter. 

“ Hush 1" said the gasman, “ he'll 'ear you." 

Amid murmurs of applause, hlr. Hayes backed into tho wings. 

Well, was it all right 7" he asked Dick. 

** Bight, my boy, 1 should think it was ; there was a touch of 
Gladstone in your accidentally sprained ankle." 

** Vnmt do you mean?" said the discomfited acting manager, 
haven't time to tell you now. Now tlien, girls, are you 
ready 7 " he said, rushing on to the sta^e and hurriedly clumging 
the places of tho choristers, Puttiog his hand on a girl's shoulder, 
he moved her to the richt or left as his taste dictated. Then re¬ 
tiring abruptly, he cried, **Now then, up you got'' and immediately 
i^r thirty voices in one sonority sang, 

“ In Cornsville’s wide msrket-pla—a—cea 
Sweet servant girls with rosy fa— a —oes 
Wait here, wait here." 

** Now, then, come on. You make your entrance from tho top 
left." 

. “I don't think I sitall ever be able to do that run in.’’ 

“ Don't b^n to think about anything. If you don't like the 
ruu, Ill tell you how to do it," said Dick, his face lighting op with 
a sudden inspiration ; '‘do it wirii a cheeky swagger, walking very 
slowly, like this; and then when yon get quarter of the way down 
the rtage, stop for a moment and sing, ' Who speaks ill of Serpo- 
lette t ’ Do you see ! " 

** Tes, yes, that wiU suit me better ; 1 understand." 

Then standing under the sloping wing, they both listened anxi¬ 
ously icr the cue. 
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** She loTee C^renioheux.” 

“ There's your cue. On you to, give me your shawl." 

The footlights dazded her. The shadow-tilled auditorium spotted 
with hundred of faces, was appalling ; a burst of applause rather 
frightened tlian reassured her, and a prey to a sort of dull dream, 
she sang her first lines. But she was a little behind the beat. 
Montgomery brought down his stick furiously, the Hpliqtie$ of tlie 
girb buffeted her ears like palms of hand, and it was not until she 
was half-way through the gossiping couplets, and saw Montgomery’s 
arm swing peacefuSy to and fro over the brat profiles of the musi¬ 
cians tliat sine fairly recovered her presence of mind. Then came 
the little scone in which she runs away from her uncle Gaspard and 
hides behind the Baillie. And she dodged the old man with such 
BprightlinoBS from one side of the sti^e to the other tliat a murmur 
of admiration floated over tlie pit, and, arising in circular echoes, 
was prolonged almost until she stepped down to the footlights to 
siim the legend of Serpolette. 

The quaintly tripping cadences of the tune and the humour of 
tlie words, which aemanded to be ratlier said than sung, were ren¬ 
dered to perfection. It was impossible not to like her when she 
said, 

I know not mnoh of mv relstions, 

I nevor aaw my mother's face; 

And of preceding generations 
I never found a single trace. 

" I may have fallen from the sky, 

Or blossomed in a rosebud sweet; 

But all I know is this, that I 
Was found by Gaspwrd in his wheat." 

A Biuilu of delight filled tlie Uieatre, and Kate felt the chilling 
sense of separation which exists between the public and a debutante 
being gradually filled in by a delicious but almost inoompridiensible 
notion of contact—a sensation more delicate than the touch of a 
lover’s breath on your face. Tliia reached a dimax when she sane 
the third verse, and liod not etiquette forbade, she would have had 
an encore for it alone. 

** I often think that pwhaps I may 
The heiress to a kingdom be. 

But as I wore no clothes that day 
1 brought no patnirs out with me.** 

These words, that had often seemed coarse in Leslie's moutli, 
in Kate's teemed adorably simple. So winning was the smile and 
so coquettislily conscious did she seem the oompromking nature 
of the statement she was making, that the entire theatre was 
actuated by the impulse of one tm>nght—Oh I what a little dear 
you must have been lying in the wheat-field I The penonality of 
the actress disappeared in the rosy thighs and chubby arms of the 
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foundling} and notwithstanding tlio lungth of Uie song, she hati to 
sing it twice over. Then there was an exit for her, and she rushed 
into the wings. Several of the girls spoke to her, hut it was 
impossible for her to reply to them. Everything swam in and out 
of sight like shapes in a mist, and sho could only distinguish tlio 
burly form of her lover. TTo wrappud a shawl alxiut her, and a 
murmur of amiable words followed her, and, with her tlioughts, 
fizzing like champagne, she tried to listen to his praises. 

Tlien followed moments in which sho anxiously waited for her 
cues. Sho was nervously afraid of missing her entrance, and sho 
dreaded spoiling her success by some mistake. But it was not 
until the end of the act when she stepped out of the crowd of 
servant-girls to sing the famous coquetting song, that she reached 
the summit of her triumph. 

Kate was about the medium height, a sliado over fivo feet five. 
When she swung her little dross as slio strutted on the stage she 
reminded you immediately of a pigeon. In her apparent thinness 
from time to time was reveal^ a surprising plumpness. For 
instance, her bosom, no more in a walking dross than an indication, 
in a low body assumed the roundness of a birrl's, and the white 
lines of her falling shoulders floated in long undulations into the 
blue masses of her hair. The nervous sensibility of her profession 
had awakened her face, and now the brown eyes Liughed with the 
spiritual maliciousnoss with which we willingly endow the features 
of a good fairy. The hips wore womanly, Uie ankle was only a 
touch of stocking, and, when cmiuettishiy lifting the skirt, she sang, 

" Look si mo here, look at me thers, 

Criticite me everywhero. 

I am most sweet from bcail to feet, 

And most perfect and complete." 

the whole house rose to a man and roared. The audience, prin¬ 
cipally composed of sailors—men home from months of watery 
weariness, nights of toil and darkness, maddened by the irritating 
chamk cf the music and the delicious modernity of Kate’s figure 
and dress, looked as if they were going to precipitate themselves 
from the galleries. Was she not the living reality of the figures 
posted over the hammocks in oil-smelling cabins, the prototype of 
the short-skirted damsels that decorated the craptv match texes 
whidti they preserved and gazed at under the light of the stars 7 

Her success was enormous, and she was forced to sing, 

** Look at mo hero,** 

five times before her friends would allow the piece to proceed. At 
the end of the act she received an ovation. Two reporters of the 
local newspapera obtained permission to come behind to see her. 
London engagements were spoken of, and in the general enthu- 
siaani some cme talked about grund opera. Even her fellow artists 
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forgot their jealouaioA, and in the nervuua excitement of the 
moment complimented her i^hly. Beaumont, anxious to kick 
down her rival, declared, ** lliat, to eay the least of it, it was 
a better rendering of the part tlian Leslie’s.” On hearing this, 
Bret, whoso forte was not ropartoe, moved away ; Mortimer, in 
his least artificial manner, said that it was not bad for a beginning 
and that she’d get on if she worked at it. Dubois strutted and 
spoke learnedly of how tlie part had been played in France, and he 
was pleased to trace by an analysis which was diillcult to follow a 
resomblunce between Kate and Sladaine Judic. 

The second act went equally well. And after seeing the ghosts 
she gut a bouquet thrown to her, so cheekily did she sing the 
refrain, 

For a regiment of soUlicra wouldn't make me afraid.” 

She had tlierofore now only to maintain her prestige to the end, 
and when she hud got her encore for the cider song, and had been 
recalled before the curitvin at the end of the third act, with un¬ 
strung nerves slie wandered to her dressing-room, thinking of what 
Dick would say when tlioy got home. But tlio pleasures of the 
evening wore not over yet: there was the supper, when her 
Buccos.s would bo thoroughly diBcu.s.<u}d, still to be looked forward 
to. Shu would have liked to liavo been alone with Dick ; but on 
consideration, thinking it would look awkward not to ask Mont¬ 
gomery, she whispered to him in the wings, when she came down 
from her dressing-nxim, that they hoped to see Kim at their place 
later on. lie said ho would be very glad, but for the moment he 
was obliged to cut away as he hod some music to copy out. 

Kate was left alone in the vacant twilight of the stage. The 
scene-shifters were carrying to and fro the long swinging winra, the 
T-light was flaring. As she walked up and down the rough boards 
a warm joy, a luxurious consciousness of success, penetrated her 
whole being, and her thoughts balanced themselves voluptuously on 
the roiuombrance. She recalled eacli round of applause she had re¬ 
ceived ; she dwelt upon and tickled herself amorously with the sou¬ 
venir of the compliments that had been [>aid to her. Indistinct visions 
of future successes ama.H£od themselves in her mind, and in feelings 
that were profoundly sensual she savoured in advance the pleasure 
that would presently be hers when, sitting between Dick and Mont- 
gomeiy, she would hear them talking of her, xuid discussing in de- 
tiiil the events of which she luui been the heroine. From time to 
time chorus-girls passed across going in Uie direction of the sts^e- 
door. As tliov went by her they invariably stopped and, with a 
few moohonical words and a hard smile, strove to compliment her. 
Kate thanked them and continued her walk. At last Beaumont and 
Dolly Goddard came by. After a phrase or two concerning the 
piece, questions were asked about Dick, Kate answered that she 
was waiting for him. At that moment a scene-shifter who 
peued to be passing, supplied the information that he had seen Mr. 
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Lennox leaving Uie tlieatre some twenty minutes ago, and tiiat he 
had not returned. Kato wondered whore ho huul none to, and while 
idle puzdoil her brains to think why he hod not left a niesssgo for 
her, she listened to Beaumont who was proposing tliat Uiey should 
go round, liefore it was too late, and liave a drink at Uie pub. 
Afraid he might roturu in her absence, and knowing how he disop' 
roved of her going to publio-houses with the girls, she hesitated ; 
ut Beaumont msisted, and as it was a question of drinking to tliat 
night’s success, Kate, fearing to appear ungenerous, consented. A 
word was left with the stAge>dour keeper. 

No, not here,” said Beaumont, shoving an inch or so apart the 
swinging doors. Dolly and Kate were behind her. ** ’Tis too full. 
I’ll snow you the way round by the side entrance.” 

And giggling, the girls slipped into the private apartment. 

** VVhat will you have, dear 7 ” asked Beaumont in an apologetic 
whisper. 

** 1 think I’ll have a wlii.sky.” 

“ You’ll have the same, Dolly 7 ” 

Scotch or Irish 7 ’’ asked tlie barman. 

The girls consulted a moment, and decided in favour of Irish. 

With nods and glances, the healtli of Serpolette was drunk, and 
then fearing to look as if she were sponging, Kato insist^Kl on like¬ 
wise standing treat. Fortunately wnen the second njuiul liad been 
drunk, dosing time was announced by the man in tlio shirt-slooves, 
and bidding her friends gorxl-bye, Kate stood in tho street trying to 
think if she ought to return to the theatre to look after Dick or go 
home and find him there. 

Deciding on the latter alternative, she walked slowly along the 
street. A chill wind blew up from the sea, and the sudden transi¬ 
tion from the hot atmosphere of the bar brought tlie fumes of the 
whisky to her head and she felt a little giddy. An idea of drunken¬ 
ness suggested itself; it annoyed her, and repulsing it vehemently, 
her thoughts somewhat savagely fastened on to Dick as tho culprit. 
** Where had he gone to 7 ” ime aaked, at first curioi&Iy, but at each 
repetition she put the question more sullenly to herself. If he had 
come back to fetcli her she would not have been led in to going into 
the public-house with Beaumont; and, irritated that any slxulow 
should have fallen on the happiness of tlie evening, she walked 
sturdily along until a sudden turn brought her face to face with 
her lover. 

“Ohl” he said, 
back to the theatre 

“Yea, a nice time you’ve kept me waiting,” she answered ; but as 
she spoke sherecc^nised the street they were in as the one in which 
Le^e lived. The blood rushed to her face, and tearing the while 
the paper fringe of her bouquet, she said, ** 1 know very well where 
you have been to! I want no telling. You have been round 
spending your time with Leslie.” 

** WeR,*^ said Dick, embarrassed by the directness with which she 


starting, ** is that you, Kate 7 I was just cutting 
fetch .. 


to 


you. 
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divined his errand, “ 1 don't see what harm there was in that. 1 
really tliought Uiat X ought to run and see how she was.’* 

Struck by the reasonableness of this answer, Kate for tlio moment 
remained silent, but a sudden remembrance forced the anger tliat 
was latent in her to her head, and facing him again she said. 

" How dare you tell me such n lie. You know very well you 
went to see her because you like her, because you love her.” 

Dick looked at her suri>risod. 

“ 1 assure you, you are mistaken,” he said. But at that moment 
Bret passed them in the street, hurrying towards Leslie’s. The 
mooting was an unfortunate one, and it sent a deeper pang of 
jealousy to Kate’s heart. 

There,” she said, haven’t I proof of your baseness ? What do 
you say to that ? ” 

“To what?” 

“ Don’t protend innocence. Didn't you see Bret passing ? You 
ohuone your time nicely to pay visits—just when he snould bo out.” 

“Oh I” said Dick, surprised at the ingenuity of the deduction. 
“ I give you my wold that such an idea never occurred to me.” 

But before ho could get any further with his explanation Kate 
again cut him short, and in passionate words told him he was a 
monster and a villain. So taken aback was he by this sudden mani¬ 
festation of temper on the part ol one in whom he did not suspect 
its existence, that he stopped, to assure himself tliat she was not 
joking. A glance sulhoed to convince him ; and making frequent 
little halts between the lamp-posts to arirae the different }K)iiits 
more definitely, quarrelling they proceeded home. But on arriving 
at the door, Kate experienced a moment of revolt that surprised 
herself. The palms of her hands itched, and consumed with a 
childisli desire to scratch and beat tliis big man, she beat her little 
feet against the pavement. Dick fumbled at the lock. The delay 
still further irritated her, and it seemed impossible that die could 
enter the house that night. 

“ Aren’t you coming in ? ” he said at last 

“No, not I. You go back to Mias Leslie ; I’m sure she wants 
you to attend to her ankle.” 

This was too absurd, and Dick gently expostulated. But nothing 
ho could say was of the slightest avail, and the refused to move from 
the doorstep. Then began a long argument; and in brief phrases, 
amid frequent intemiptiona, aU sorts of things were discussed. The 
wind blew very cold ; Kate' did not seem to notice it, but Dick 
shivered in his fat. Noticing his trembling she taunted him wiiJi 
it, and insultingly advised him to go to Imd. Not knowing what 
answer to give to this, he walked into the sitting-room and sat down 
by the fire. How long would she remain on the dooratep ? he ai^ed 
himself humbly, until nis rofloctions were interrupted by the sound 
of stop^ It was Mont^mery, and ohnckling, Dick liat^ed to him 
roaaoning with Kate. »e cold was so inteim that the diamiaaion 
could not be continued for long; and when the two ftioida entered 
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Dick wu prepared for a reoonoiliation. But in thia he was disap- 
pointed. She merely oonaented to sit in the arm-chair, and front 
time to time the glared at her lover. Montgomery tried to argue 
with her, but he could scarcely succeed in getting her to answer 
him. It was not until he commenced to question Dick on the 
reason of the quarrel that she consented to speak ; and then her 
utteranooi were more passionate denials of her lover’s statements 
than any distinct explanation. 'Diero were also long silences, dur¬ 
ing which she sat savagely picking at the paper of the bouquet, 
which she still retained. At last Montgomery noticing tire supper 
that no one cared to touch said : 

** Well, all I know is, that it is very unfortunate that you should 
have chosen this night of all others, the night of her success, to have 
a row. I expected a pleasant evening. ’* 

**Success, indeed I” said Kate, starting to her feet. '*Wa8 it 
for such a success as this that he t<K>k me away from my home 'i 
Oh, what a fool I was I Success ! A lot T care for the success, 
when he has been spending the evening with Leslie." And unable 
to contain herself any longer, she tore a handful of flowers out of 
her bouquet and threw them in I>ick’s face. Handful succeeded 
handful, each being accompanied by a shower of vehement wonls. 
The two men waited in wonderment, and when passionate reproaches 
and spring flowers were alike exhausted, a flood of tears and a rush 
into uie next room ended the scene. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


Kate's angor lastod until tho following day, until it was announced 
that Miss Leslie suffered so mucli with her ankle, that she would 
bo unable to travel. Then tlie whole company <^led to see the 
poor invalid ; the chorus left their uainos, the princip^s went up 
to sit by the sofa-side. They ail brought her somothing : lleau- 
mont, a biiskot of fruit; Dully (K>ddard, a bououet of roses ; 
Dubois, an interesting novel; Mortimer, a fresh stocK of anecdotes. 
The subject of sprains was eagerly discussed. Dubois had known a 
premiere danseuse at tlie Oi>era House, in Paris, who, etc. Beau¬ 
mont tried to tell tlie story of a certain piece of orange-peel, but 
she soon lost the thread of her stoiy, and gave them instead a good 
deal of fresh information concerning her intimacy with liOrdWortliing. 
But Bret was the person of tlie hour ; it was he who undid the 
bondages, and changed ^fis8 Leslie's position when she asked to 
be moved. It would, of course, be impossible to produce eitlior 
opera without him ; and when he and Dick wont out of the room a 
look of inquiry was passed round. 

** You needn't be uneasy. I wouldn’t let Bret stop for anHhiiig. 
1 shall l>e very very comfortable here. My landlady is as kind as 
she can be, and the rooms aro very nice.’’ 

A murmur of approval followed these words, and oontinuing Miss 
Leslie said, laying her hand on Kate's, 

** And my friend hero will play my parts until I come back 
You must begin to-night, my dear, and tiy to work up Clairette. 
If you are a quick study you may be able to play It on Wednesday 
night." 

This was too much ; the team stood in Kate's eyes. She had in 
her pocket a little gold porte-bonheur which she had bought that 
morning to make a present of to her once-hated rival, but ahe 
waited until tliey were alone to slip it on the good-natux^ prima 
donna's wrist. The piirting between the two women was very touching 
and being in the melting mood Kate made a full confession of her 
miarrel with Didc, and, abandoning herself, she sought for consola- 
Uon. Leslie smiled curiously, and alter a long pause said, 

1 know what you mean, dear, 1 have been je^ous myself; but 
you’ll got over it, and learn to take thix^ easily ss I do. M«i 
aren't worth it" The last phnae seemed to have slipped ftom her 
inadvertently, and seeing how she had. Shocked Kate ahe hastened 
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to add, ** Dick U a verv good fellow, and will look after you ; but 
take my advice, don't kick up a row ; we women don’t gain any- 
tlung by it" 

The words dwelt long in Kate’s mind, but slie found it hard to 
act up to the counsel given. Her temper surprised oven herself. 
It seemed to be giving way, and she trembled with n^e at things 
that before would not nave stirred an unquiet thought in her mind. 
Itemembrances of the passions which used to convulse her when a 
child retumW to her. As is generally Uie cose, there wtis right 
on both sides. Her life, it must bo confessed, was woven about 
with temptations. Dick’s clmractor easily engendered suspicion, 
and when the study of the part of Clairette was over, the iron of 
distrust began again to force its way into her heart. Tlie slightest 
tiling sufficed to arouse her. On fine occasion, ivheii travelling 
from Bath to Wolverhampton, slie could not help iliinking, judging 
from tlio expression of the girl’s face, that Dick was squeezing 
Dolly's foot under the rug ; without a word she moved to the other 
end of the carriage and remained looking out of the window for the 
rest of the journey. Another time she was seized with a fit of mad 
rage at seeing Dick dancing witli Beaumont at the end of tlio sec¬ 
ond act of Madame J uffot. There were Hoods of tears and a dis¬ 
tinct refusal ** to dress with that woman." Dick was in despair I 
What could he do ? Tliore was no spare room, and unless she 
went to dress with the chorus ho didn’t know what she’d do. 


' * My God I ’’ he exclaimed to Mortimer, as ho rushed across the 
stage miter the “ damned property-man," ** never have your woman 
plying in the same theatre as yourself ; it is awful 1" 

The situation could not have been better summed up. For the 
last couple of weeks Kate had been pestering him to death. Every¬ 
thing he did seemed to be wrong. Success, instead of satisfying 
her, seemed to render her more irritable, and instead of contenting 
herself with the plaudits that were nightly showered ujion her, her 
constant occupation was to find out either whore Dick was or what 
he had been doing or saying. If he went up to make a change 


without telUn^ 
inquire after 


g her she would invent some excuse for sending to 
him; if he were giving some directions to the girls 


inquire after him ; if he were giving some directions to the girls 
at one of the top entrances, she wotud walk from the wing where 
she was waiting for her cue to ask him what he was saying. This 
watchfulness cansed a great deal of merriment in the theatre, and 
in the dressing-rooms Mortimer's imitation of the catechism the 
manager was put to at night was considered very amusing. 

** My dear, I assure you you are mist^en in your calculation. I 
only smoked two cigarettes after lunch, and then 1 had a glass of 
beer. I swear I am concealing nothing from you." 

This is scarcelv a parody of the strict surveillance under which 
Dick lived, but from a mixture of latitude and good-nature it did 
not seem to annoy him too much, and he appeared to be most 
trcHiUed when Kate murmured that she was tued, that she hated 
the profusion and would like to go and live in the country. For 
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now she complained of fatigue and weariness ; the society of those 
who formed her life no longer interested her, and she took violent 
and unreasoniitg antii>athios. It was not infrequent for Mortimer 
and Montgomery to make an arrangement to grub with the 
Lennoxes whenever a landlady could be discovered who would un- 
deriake so much cooking. But now, suddenly, without being able 
to explain why, Kate declared she could not abide sitting face to 
face witli tlie heavy load, and listening any longer to his drawled* 
out stories. She saw and heard quite enough of him at the theatre 
without being bothered by him in the daytime. Dick made no 
objection. Indeed, he confessed willingly ^t be was a bit tired 
of disconnected remarks, whose wit lay m their irrelevancy ; and 
Mortimer always got sulky if you didn't laugh at his jokes. Mont¬ 
gomery still continued to board with them, and although he and 
Kate did not always manage to hit it off, they on the whole got on 
very well togetlier. I<ove nelpod him to bear with a good deal of 
pottiahiiesB, and Dick regarded him as a sort of breakwater, over 
and against which a great deal of unpleasantness rippled harmlessly 
away. Dubois, who was asked to take ^Mortimer’s place for a time, 
got on better with her. For after the drawled-out dirt of Morti- 
uior’s dress and speech, the natty appearance of the little foreigner 
was a welcome change, and the importance with which he handed 
round pieces of infuniintion concerning all things, from Gladstone 
to Offenbach, was very funny. lie was the tyx>e of the man who 
can do everything butter than anybody else. It did not matter 
whether you spoke of Bolisac's position in modem fiction or the roll¬ 
ing of cigarettes, you were sure to be interrupted with, ** I assure 
you, my dear fellow, you are mistaken," uttered in a stentorian 
voice. But it was his nulvet4 that was most astonishing. On the 
subject of his bass voice a child could draw him out, and, under the 
pretext of instituting a comparison between him and one of the 
bass choristers, Mont^mery never failed to induce him to give the 
oomj^ony an idea of his register. . At first to see the litue man 
settling the double cliin into nis chest in his efforts to get at the low 
D used to convulse Kate with laughter, but after a time even this 
nww monotonous, and wearily she begged of Mont^mety to leave 
him alone. ** Notliing seems to amuse yon now,” he would say 
with a mingled look of affection and regret A shrug of the 
shoulder she considered a sufficient answer for him, and uie would 
sink back as if pursuing to its furthest consequences the train of 
some far-reaching idea. 

And, wondering, these men wat<diod the progress of Kate*a 
malady without ever suspecting what was really the matter with her. 
8he waa homesick. 

After excesses of all kinds comes a more or leas violent reaotioii. 
Her doses of pleasure she had steadily increased, tmtil in hmr suc¬ 
cessful appearance as Serpolette in La CloeKa de Comevitte dbe had 
reached the maximum attainable quantity. Her love of Dicik re¬ 
mained to her, and if she quarrelled wiu him it was because she 
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dreaded losing him more ▼ividly than before. But her lore could not, 
now that a pause had come in her life, keep back the terrible weight 
of early influences. had not become an actress, she waa 

merely a middle-class woman veneered with Bohomianism, and 
again the peace and calm on which she had been nourished began 
to appear trough tlie varnish, and when she tliought that there waa 
nothing before her but this eveivrolling hurry from town to town, 
from Iwging-house to lodging-house, she grew appalled at the future 
that awaited her. It seemed to her like some horrible punishment, 
and she often awoke screaming from nightmares in which she waa 
bound to a wheel that rolled on for ever. But besides this she had 
lately began to suspect tliat she was enceinte. The doubt terrified 
her, and there were times when her cravings for a little rest 
amounted to delirium. Now she rarely missed saying on Saturday 
nights when the labour of packing had bt be begun :— 

"Oh, Dick ! how tired I am t What would I give for a little 
holiday, just to be t^uiet for a bit, and do nothing— nothing, except 
go out to walk with you and sit on a sea-shore, ns wn used to in 
Blackpool !" 

Week by week the idea of the inovitablo railway-station grew 
upon her, until it became ns nauseous to her the expected 
dose of medicine is to a child. And the very fact that ilie tmvel- 
ling had to be done on n Sunday added to its rcpulsivenoss ; for 
when they drove tlnx>ugh a closed town Uie remembrance of the 
church hour of old time would overwhelm her with insuperable 
sweetness, and the temptations to revive the Hanley Sundays 
brought burning tears to her eye-lids. One day os they were pre¬ 
paring to start, the vision of the long railway journey, with all its 
certain horrors of card-playing, smoking, and lewd aneeddtes, arose 
in her mind side by side with the inemoiy of the clear lofty windows, 
the severe pews, the pure elevation of the soul, the Him]>1e hymns, 
their soft assuageuionts, and all the bcnodictive felicities of the 
Sabbath. 

The shock was too sudden and admitted of no resistance, and she 
oxdaimed passionately, 

**Kc T cannot! I will not go to-day on that horrible journey I 
1 cannot, Dick ; do not ask me. 

Dick looked up, Bun>ri8cd beyond measure. 

" What do you mean t ” he said after a pause. " You won’t come 
to Bath ? Well, and 1 should like to know who’s to play Clairotto 
to-morrow night ? " 

Why, 1 am, of course.” 

** 1 don’t understand. You don’t mean to say that you want ua 
to do another week at Ijeamin^n when we are dated for Bath ? ” 

** Of ooune not 1 I can follow on to-night by a later train.” 

^*And what good will that do you, 4ioar7”Baid Dick, feeling 
much relieved bv the explanation. 

** Well, I’d like to have one Sunday in quiet; I’d like to go to 
church, that’s all. 1 dar<»ay you think it nonsense, but 1 dou\” 

14 
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For a iiumiont Dick looked at Kate in silent and lazy astonish* 
inent. The examination irritated her. Uer face twitched, and her 
fingers fidgeted with the plaits of her dress. At last he said. 

Well, 1 never I You seem to get more and more capricious 
every day.” 

*’Then you won't let me?” said Kate, with a flush flowing 
tlirough her olive cheeks. 

** Won't let you? Why shouldn't you stay if it pleases you, 
dear ? It does no harm to anybody. Besides, Montgomery is stay* 
ing too ; he wants to see an aunt of his who lives in the town." 

Dick's unaffected kindness so touched Kate's sensibilities that 
the tears welled up into her eyes, wd, hysterically sobbing, she 
flung herself into his arms. For the moment she was very happy, 
and she looked into the dream of the long day she was going to 
spend witli Montgomery. She had now learned to joy in this 
Platonic friendship, almost to the detriment of her love of the other 
man. Her affection for Dick was not waning, but with him from 
the first there hud boon no illusions ; she had been overcome and 
was held by the mere fleshly force of humanity ; and it was out of 
t his hotbed of sensualism that floated the pule perfumes of the secret 
afHuities tliat united her in spirit with the sentimental soul of the 
musician. Now it seemed to her that ho was a necessaiy part of 
her existence, and she almost congratulated herself that Dick was 
not going to bo with them at Leamington. There is always a side 
of a woman’s character that no one man can understand. 

The day was not less charming than the dream, and trembling 
wiUi nervous delight, tlioy hurried through the town, inquiring for 
the Wesleyan church. At lust it waa found. On entering she nesi* 
lated, overcome by a rusli of memories. But this waa only moment¬ 
arily. When she hod secured a place, the sensation of kneeling waa 
ill itself a jov. To hide the tears upon her cheeks she waa forced 
to bury her face in her hands, and in the soft snoring of the organ 
rccollectiona of her life frothed up, drowning her heart in illimit¬ 
able and unexplained sorrow. Her whole life seemed to be weeping 
witliin her, and in meanmgless distraction she recited she had 
ever been bom. But as the psalm proceeded tier excitement 
abated, until at last it subsided into a state of ecstasy, full at once 
of cruelty and sweetness, out of which she made no effort to lift 
herself. And it was not until the oongrogation kneeled down witli 
one aecord for the extemporary prayer that, obeying a sudden 
impulse, she passionatidv demanded grace and pardon for her 
child. But the effort exhausted her, and she relapsed into reve¬ 
ries. She saw in herself a sort of helpless msrtyr to circiimatsnoes, 
and unconacioualy she drew oomparisons between the life she led 
and the life slie had hoped to attain. She remembered the matn^ 
ialism of her existence, the coarse conversation that made virtue of 
vice, the constant parade of body, the strains of sensual music, 
whose rhytlim expressed not love nor reverence hut lust and 
cynicism. 
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And these sad beatitudes of mind were prolonged mdohnitely 
tlirough the day. It was midsummer, and* out of the Marne of light 
in the diaphanous shadow of the wide-spreading trees, watcliing tlie 
boats passing up the lucid river, they di*enmed through the long 
afternoon, and m spirit, at least, they were united T>erfoctly and 
completely. She spoke of the decrees of fate, and hesitatingly ho 
answered by alluding to the misfortunes of those who liave to walk 
by the side of those whom they love, and are yet divided by ciroum- 
stanoes as irrevocably as if oceans lay between them. Kato answered 
by a look, trembling lest he should say more and destroy the tender- 
ness of the day. Kveiytliing delight^ them ; tliey hod a thousand 
cuntidences to make, and to recount their impressions and opinions 
of life in general interested tliem beyond measure. It astonished 
them to nnd how their ideas coincided, and in secret they botli 
wondered why they liod never s^Token to eacli other like this 
before. So enwrapped was ho in the ttersonality of the woman, 
so lost was he in the liquid felicities of nor brown eyes, tluit it was 
a wearying effort to detach his thoughts from them ; nnd wlien she 
asked him about his opera ho could only tell her tliat he hud heard 
her voice in the music as he composed it. Strong as was the artistic 
temperament in him, it was overpowered by Uio force of his lovo, it 
irritated him to think of his score ; liis desires slipped from it, and 
were absorbed in tlie charms of the evening and the grace of Kate’s 
melancholy attitudes. 

Dick h^ only been mentioned occasionally, and whenever his 
name was pronounced the conversation fell awkwardly to Uio ground. 
She was willing to allow herself to drift on tliat rainbow-tin ted 
current of sentiment whose reality, being less than tliat of a dream, 
is resisted by no woman, especially when her heart is inflamed with 
the ardours of a violent physical passion. 

And while speaking of themselves their walk hod been prolonged 
far into the country, and it was not until the certainty that tlie day 
was over forceil itself through their thoughts that they commenced 
to speak definitely of Dick and the opera company, towards which 
they were journeying, carrying with them in their souls the corpse 
of their happiness. They had dined at a country inn, and now, 
saturated with tendemess, they walked towards Leamington. Tlie 
ways were filled with Bumlay strollers—“mothers lending a tirtMl 
child moved steadily forward ; a drunken man staggered over a heap 
of stones ; sweethearts cliased each other; occasionally a girl, kissed 
from behind as she stretched to reach a honeysuckle, rent with a 
scream the sickly-coloured, airless evening. 

But through this pleasant day Kate’s thoughts had Iain on her 
mind heavy as lead. Sometimes in the excitement of conversation, 
now in the hurry of getting to the station in time, her apprehensions 
were lost sight of ; but when the tickets wore taken, and the train 
commenced rolling, with a slight oscillating motion, into the 
open countiy, to conceal her tears she look^ sway, pretending 
to be interested in the receding town. Dim masses of trees 
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interrupted by spires and roofs wore painted upon a huge orange* 
coloured sky, that somehow reminded her of an o^iora boutfe. Then 
everything seemed to her but one horrible profanity. 

** What are you crying for ? ” ISluntgomory asked, bending 
forwnitl- 

“Oil, 1 don’t know !—noUiing,” exclaimed Kate, sobbing ; “but 
I am very unhappy. 1 know I Jiave boon very wicked, and am sure 
to ho puuishod for it" 

“ What nonsense ! Who’s going to punish you ? ’’ 

“God will punish me—i know lie will. 1 felt it all to-day in 
church. And when 1 think, I don't know what will become of me." 

“ 1 don’t know what you have to complain of. You have made a 
Buccoss on the stage. 1 never saw any one got on so well in so short 
a time ; and you are loved," ho added with a certain bitterness, 
“ os much os any woman could he.’’ 

“That's wluit you think, but I know better. 1 see him flirting 
every day with ditlbrent girls." 

“You imagine those things. Ihck can’t speak roughly to any 
ono if he tried ; but he doesn’t care for any woman but you.’’ 

“ Of course, you say so. You are hia fnend.’’ 

“ 1 assure you, ’poii my word of honour; I wouldn’t tell you so 
if it weren’t true. You are—are you not?—my friend na much 
as ho.’’ 

So j^ienetrated were these words with an accent of strained feeling 
that Kate raised her eyes to JMontoomety. Thou, as if afraid that 
she should read hia thoughts, ho addod : 

“ 1 urn sure ho hasn’t kissed any one since ho knew you. 1 can’t 
put it plainer than that, can 1 / ’’ 

“ I am glad to hear you say so. I don’t think you would tell me 
a lie ; it would bo too cruel, wouldn’t it ? for you know what a 
position I’m in. If Dick were to desert me to-morrow what should 
i do ? Wl^n 1 think of it, it frightens me to death; and 1 suppose 
it will havid|p come.. It is always tlie way it ends, isn’t it ? " 

“ You're^ A tNAoanifui humour. Why sliould Dick dwort you ? 
Where..wouhi'^jbe And a imnan ns pretty as you ? And even if he 
did I ddn^t see that it iMhl such on awful fate." 

Btartled, Kate raised l^cr eyes suddenly and looked him straight 
in the face. 

“ What do you mean Y" the said. 

The abruptness of her question made him hesitate. In a swift 
instant he regretted having risked himself so far, and he reproached 
himself for beiiig false to his friend ; but the temptaUon was irre¬ 
sistible, and overcome by the tenderness of the day, and irritated 
by the memory of years of vain longing, he said 

“ Even if ho did desert you, you might, you would, find some- 
liody bettor—somebody who would marry you." 

They were alone in the railway-carriage, and during a lung and 
nervous silence they listened to the rattle of the train. Outside 
Uie violet night rolled over the woodlands, and gazing at the one 
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band of yellow that remained, a yellow like that of a tea-roao, each 
waited for the other to apeak. It waa one of tlioao pauses which 
decide the destiny of lives. At last Kate said : 

** I could never marry any one but Dick." 

” Why ? Do you love him no much ? " 

"Yes, 1 love him better than anything in the world ; but even 
if 1 didn't there are reasons which would prevent my uiorryiiig any 
one but him." 

What reasons ? " 

Kate hung down her head. The subject was a delicate one, and 
she sought for words to make herself understood. She did not know 
if slie ought to confide her secret to Montgomery, but a desire that 
Bome one ahould know of her trouble smothered all other considera¬ 
tions—but after another effort to speak she renounced the attum]>l. 
Still Montgomery persisted. 

“ Why ? Tell me why you could not marry any one but Dick." 

The sound of his voice startled her, and then, in a moment of 
sudden naturalness, she an.swcred; 

“ Because I’m in the family-way.” 

To Montgomery tliere was a blotting out of all things ; a shoot 
of darkness seemed to have slipped before his mind, and a dull 
blind pain wrenched his heart. tx)gic there was none in hia grief. 
This woman was not, could never be, anything to him. To M{)eHk 
to her of love would bo to betray tlie coulidence of his friend. All 
this he knew well, and yet the e.unfeBBion he had just heard was to 
him a sort of annihilation. The nitUo of the train shook emptily 
in his ears, and liis thoughts pressed him into a state of route stupor 
—mute for he dare not utter a cry ; silence was imposed upon him. 
Kate knew he was aufieriiig, but the intensity of her own feelings 
did nob leave her time fur pity. The thought, Why, after idl, 
ahould she not many Dick 1 shot through her mind m such pierc¬ 
ing fervour that she remained as if transfixed, seeing in a dream a 
distant vision of white. Why should slie not marry ^ick 7 Tho 
words song like vLolins in her ears. What was th^;!#bo prevent it ? 
Nothing. What a fool she had been 1 .Why had she not aaked for 
thia reparation before 7 In a W life had heoame illum¬ 

inated and animated, and in a Wsep^ linuiquillity of mind she 
savoured the sweetness of her joy, convalescent might a 

bouquet of freshly culled violets. 

‘*^en why don't you many him ? " said Montgomery hoarsely. 

The words that were death-knells to him were mairiage bells in 
her ears, and she said, speaking out of her hope like a prisoner out 
oi his cell: 

** Perhaps he will marry mo when I tell him oli^I am sure he 
wUl." 

** What t haven't you told him what you told me 7" 

** No." Kate answered timidly ; ** I was afraid to." 

** Then yoo nmat do so at once,” exdaimed SdUintgomery, now 
waking up vigorously from hia lethargyand the poor vagrant 
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iiiiJBiviuii whom nobody had ever loved said, and it wan an act of 
heroic couragOf 

“ 1 will speak to him about it the brat time T gut a chance. He 
must marry you. It wo\tld bo wicked of him not to. He couldn't 
refuse, even if he didn’t love you, which he does.” 

The last streak of yellow fuid now died out of the sky, in tlie 
dusky meadows the cattle slept under the light of a few shimmer* 
ing stars, and, penctmtod with a sentiment of fathomless content, 
Kate watched the Hying landscape. So ended the day that hod 
begun so sweetly for both. She j»iiio<l him from the bottom of her 
heart; but being a Avonmn what could she do hut look at him with 
eyes full of gratitiuh;, ami murmur as he dovelofnid his plans to 
her, ** L am sure it is very good of you to take such an interest 
in ino. ” 
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Ik Rath Kate acored an iminenae auccoM. She waa applauded to 
the echo in Madame Angot and Let Clocked de Aa 

Clairotte and Serpoletto iho waa declared to be equally perfect. 
Dick waa enthuaiaatic, and he talked extravagantly of how she 
would eclipae the London prima donnaa when tlioy wont up to town. 
Fn general linea he aketchod out a liundred proiecta for getting a 
new work over from Franco, in which Kate would create tho prin- 
cii»al part. Tho only pointa on which he waa not decided were, which 
of his three illuatrioua oompoaera he aliuuld choose for the munic, ami 
which London theatre it would be moat suitable to take a lease of 


These diacuaaiona rendered Montgomery very irritable. He w»a 
willing to dream of a London theatre till daylight dawned, but tho 
eulogies paaaed on M. Herv4 rendered him desperate, and tho coii' 
veraattonal ruses ho employed to got b«ick to his own opera were 
moat ingenious. 

Opposite the two men, lying back in an annehair. Kate listenod. 
Their anpimenta wearied her. Her thoughts were bent too firmly 
on her marriage. AVould he or would he not make her his wife 
when she told him all ? she asked herself night and day. Some- 
times she fancied he woukl, and then the sweetness of the idea 


brought a smile to her lips; but remembering that not in all the 
books she had read could she recall a single initance of a man 
manying his mistressy she grew frightened. 

** Oh! when will they cease tallung of their horrible tlieatres i" 
she would say to herself. ** Who cares whether OfiTunbach or Herv4 
writes tlie bmt music 9 " Even when th^ spoke of herself, and in 
glowing terms praised her performance <a Clairette, she was but 
faintly interested. Upon a stock of many generations of middle- 
class people, people whose ideas had ever been confine to a routine 
of ma^rial and spiritual life, both being accepted as earnestly os 


Offf, it would fill as an excrescence, rejected by hereditary instincts. 
Already her marriage took far greater importance in her eyes than 
any sta^ success. Already her mind was tinged with dreams that 
were but an echo of her first life in Hsnliy. Anting to stay this 
horrible weekly journey that was driving her mad. Even her ocm* 
finementt far oistant as it was, seemed to her like an assumnoe of 
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rest; and ihe thought oC the louff houn of weak peace, when Dick, 
Bitting reading to her, could be nors an he hod never been. And 
the baby—it would unite them ; they could never bo parted then. 
Ah I all would yet be well if he would marry her. 

The Monday and Tuesday at Ihitli she spent conaidering; how the 
demand—for she was determined that it should take the ^rm of a 
demand—should be put to him. It had always been va^piely under¬ 
stood that they were to bo married—that is to say, it had been 
taken for grants that when they had time, when a htting occasion 
presented itself, the;|r would render their cohabitation legal. Thi.i 
understanding had till now satisfiod her. In hor happiness she had 
not thought of pressing matters, and Dick,* who let a thing slide 
until the iron rod of necessity pushed it clown his tliroat, had not 
troubled himself about the matter. Kothing this man loved so 
ardently as to talk about work to be done, but only an expectation 
of the most immediate re.<}uit could induce him to execute any of his 
projects, and liis marriage he treated exactly as he did his theatrical 
speoiilations. Of course he intended they ^ould be married; there 
was no doubt about it; but there was no hurry—some time later on, 
when they were more settled. 

In hor present mode of mind these answers were to Kate especi¬ 
ally exasperating. She however tried to keep her temper, and to 
speak calmly. 

But Dick, dear, why not at once ? Remember the life of sin we 
are leading. You don't know how miserable it makes me." 

Out of his animal repose Dick smiled at this argument 
If there was one thing mure than another tliat irritated hor it was 
to be laughed at, and, being always on the watch for a sneer, slie 
naturally made somo startling discoveries in that way. On the 
present occasion the blood rushed instantly to her face, and she 
exclaimed: 

you did seduce me, if you did dra^ me away from my 
peaceful home^ if you did make a travelling actress of me, 
there is one thing you might refrain from doing, that's insulting 
my relimon!" 

Dick looked up surprised. Kate had put down her knife and fork— 
they were finishing dinner—and was pouring herself out a large glass 
of sherry. She was evidently going to work herself up into one of. 
her rages. Her fingers tremoled sad the brown eyes were full of 
gold l^t 

** 1 ^ure you, my dear, I never intended to inault your religion, 
and 1 wish you wouldn't drink all tliat wine, it only exdtes you." 

** Excites me 1 What does it matter to you if I excite myaelf or 
not f " 

“ My dear Kate, this is voiy foolish of you. 1 don’t see why— 

if you will only listen to reason-” 

** Listen to reason! ” she said, spilling the sheny over the tahloj 
ah I it would have been better if X had never listened to you. ’ 

** You really mustn’t drink any more wine; 1 can't allow it,** 
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■aid Dick, jMuuing hia anu acrusa her and trying tu taku uway the 
decanter. 

This was the climax, and, her pretty face curicuBly twisted, she 
screamed aa she struggle away fmm him— 

** Leave me go, will you I leave me go I Oh ! 1 hate you ! '* Then 
clenching her teeth, and more aavagely, ** No, 1 will not be touched! 
No I no I no! 1 will not! " 

So astoniahed was Dick at this burst of passion tliat he hKtsed for 
a moment the arms he waa holding, and Kate, profiting by the 
onportunity, seized him by the frizzly liair with one Imnd imd dragged 
the nails ol the other down hia face. 

At thia unpropitiouB moment Montgomery entered. St4ippiitg 
autldenly, with lifted eyebrows and open mouth, he stood aghast, 
imd Kate, whose anger had now expended itself, burst into a violent 
lit of weeping. DicS: wijied Uie blood from his cheek. 

^^'hat does thia mean 1 said Montgomery, speaking very 
slowly. 

Neither answered. The man sought for words; the woman 
walked about the room, swinging herself. Not knowing what b) 
make out of it, Montgomery appealed to Kate, and its she passed 
before him he stopped her and begged for an explanation. She 
gave him a swift look of grief, and, breaking aw'uy fnnn hint, shut 
herself in the bedroom, llie two men were tliuu alone. 

What does thia mean I 

Dick looked round vaguely, astonished at Uiu authoritative way 
the uueatiun was put, but without inquiring ho answered: 

That's what 1 want to know. I never saw' unythiug like it in 
my life. We were speakins of being married, when suddenh’ Kate 
accused me of insulting her religion, and thou - well, I don’t 
remember any more. She got into sueli a passion—you saw it your* 
BOlf.” 

“ Did you aay you wouldn’t marry her ? ” 

** No, on the oontrary. 1 can’t make it out. For j^e last month 
her caprices, fancies, and jealousies have been something awful 1 ” 

Montgomery made a movement as if he were going to reply, but 
checking himsmf, he remained silent His face then assumed the 
settled appearance of one who is inwardly examining the difleront 
sides of a complex question. At lost he said : 

** Let's come out for a walk, Dick, and we’ll talk the matter over.” 

** Do yon think 1 can leave her T" 

** Tia the best thing you can do. I^eave her to have her cry out. ” 

Adopting the suggestion, Dick picked up his hat, and without 
further vmrds the men went out or the house, walking slowly ann 
in arm. 

** I cannot understand what is the matter with Kate. When T 
knew her first she hadn't a bad temper." 

To thia Montgommy made no answer. He was thinking. 

After a pause Dick oontmued, as if sneaking to himself: 

** And t£e way she does badgerme with her oonfounded jealousies. 
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I’m afniiil now to toll a girl to movo up higher on the sU^e. There 
are explanations about ovorytliing, and 1 caji’t think what it is all 
about. She has everything she requires. She hasn’t been a year 
on the stage, and she is playing leiiding parts, and scoring successes 

bKi." 

** T^erhaps she has reasons you don’t know of," 

** Hensons 1 don't know of f What do you mean 1 ” 

“ Well, you haven’t told me yet what the row was about.’* 

** Toll you I That’s just what 1 want to know myself 1 ” 

What were you speaking about when it began?" asked Mont* 
gomery, who was still feeling his way. 

“ About our nuirriuge." 

“ Well, what did you say i ” 

What did 1 say ? I really don’t remember; the row has put it 
all out of my head. Let mo think. 1 was saying—1 mean she was 
asking mu wlieii wo should bo married.'' 

And what did you say to that ? Bid you fix a day 7" 

** Fix a day !" said Dick, looking in ostonisliment at his friend. 
“ H<»w could I fix a day i ’’ 

' ’ 1 think if I loved a woman and she loved me I would manage 
somehow to fix a day." 

These words were spoken with an earnestness that attracted Dick's 
attention, and lie looked uiquiringly at the young man. 

“ So you tlxink 1 ought t<» many her?" 

“Think you ought to marry her?’’ exclaimed Montgomery 

indignantly ; “ really, Dick, I did not think you were- Just 

remember what she has given up for you. You owe it to her. 
Good heavens !" 

“ Well, you needn't get into a passion ; I’ve had enough of 
{)assion8 for one day." 

The impetuousness of the youth had struck through the fat non¬ 
chalance of the man, and ho said after a pause: 

“ Yes, I suppose J do owe it to her." 

The apoloaetio, easygoing air wiUi which this phrase was spoken 
maddottira Mont^inory ; he could have struck bis friend full in the 
face, but for the aako of the woman he was obliged to keep his 
tem|mr. 

** I’utiiiig aside the question of what you owe and what you don't 
owe, I’d like to ask you where yon ootUd find a nicer wife ? She is 
the prettiest woman in the company, she is making now five pounds 
a we^, and she loves yon as well as ever a woman loved a man. I 
should like to know wmit more you want" 

This was very agreeable to hear, and after a moment’s reflection 
Dick said: 

** That’s quite true, my bty, and I like her better than any 
other woman. I don’t tmnk I could get anything better. If n 
weren’t for that infernal jealousy of here. Really, her temper is no 
joke." 

” Her temper is all right; she was as quiet ae a moose when yon 
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knew her first. Take niy wui^ for it, Uiore oro excellent rcuuiuns 
for her being a bit put out." 

“ VVhat do you mean ?" 

“ Can’t you guess ? " 

'Z'he two men stopped and looked each other full in the face. 
Montgomery stood the examining gaxe, and then resuming Iris walk, 
said : 

Yes, it is so; she told me in the train coming up from Leain> 
ington.” 

Tears glittered in Dick’s eyes, and ho became in that moment all 
pity, kindness, and good-nature. 

** Oh, tlio poor dear i Why did she not tell mo that before ? And 
1 was scolding her for being ill-tempered." 

His humanity was as large as his fat, and although he had never 
tliought of the joys of paternity, now, in the warmth of hia 
sentiments, he melted into one feeling of rapture. After a pause, 
he said : 

I think 1 had better go bock and see her." 

” Yes, 1 think you had better ; fix a day for your marriage." 

“ Of TOurse.” 

Nothing further was said, and absorbed each in didbront thoughts, 
the two men retraced their steps. When they arrived at the door, 
Montgomery said ; 

“ I think I liod better wish you good-bye," 

** No, come in, old man, she'd like to see you." 

And as if anxious to torture himself to the last, Montgomerv 
entered. Kate was still locked in the bedroom, but there wiui such 
an uiimistakoablo accent of trepidation and anxiety in Dick’s fingers 
and voice that she opened immediately. Her beautiful black hair 
was undone, and fell in rich masses al^ut her. Dick took her in 
his arms, and held her sobbing on his shoulder. All he could say 
was, **Oh, my darling, I am so sorry ; you will forgive me, won’t 
* you f ’* 
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** W£LL, what are you goiug to give her ? Ho you Boe anything you 
like here 1 ’* 

“ Do you think that paper-cutter wouhl dot ” 

“ You can’t give anything more suitable, ma'am. Then there are 
those card-oases ; nolrady could fail to like them." 

** Wliat are you goin^ to give, Annie ? ” 

*' Oh, I’m going to give her the pair of eiirrings we saw yesterday ; 
but if 1 were vuu I wouldn’t spend more tlion luUf a sovereign—it’s 
quite enough. ' 

1 should think so indeed—a third of a week’s screw,’’ whispered 
Dolly, *’but she ain’t a bad one, and Dick will like it, and may 
give mo a line or so in Olivette. How do you tliink she’ll do in Uie 
part ? " 

” We'll talk about tliat aiiotlier time. Are you going in for the 
paper-cutter t ” 

Casting her eyes in despair around the walls of Uie fancy .goods 
shop to BOO if she could find anything she liked better, Dolly de¬ 
cide in favour of the paper-cutter and, f^tor a feeble attempt at 
bargaining, paid the money. 

In the street the^ saw Mortimer coming along. All heads were 
turned to look at him. He had now allowed hia hair to grow in 
long, snake-like curls completely over his shoulders, and he wore a 
frock-coat witli tails reaching to the knees. 

** For goodness sake come away," cried Beaumont, ** 1 do hate 
speaking to him in the street, everybody stares so." 

The girls turned to fly, but tlie heavy lead was upon them, and in 
his most nasal tones said :— 

Well, my dear young ladies, engaged in the charming occupa¬ 
tion of buying nuptial gifts ? " 

**Mow very sharp you are, Mr. Mortimer," answered Dolly in 
her pertest manner i '* and what are you going to give t We should 
so mudi like to know." 

After a moment’s hesitation he said, throwing up his chin after 
tile manner of a model sitting for a head of Christ;— 

My dear young ladv, you must not exhibit your curiosi^ in that 
wej; it u not modest." 

** But do teU us, Mr. Mortimer ; you ate a pereon of such good 
teste." 
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The comic tragodiaa oonRidored for a niomoiit what he could any 
moat ill-naturod and so get himaelf out of hia diificulty. 

“ T tell ^oa, young lady, 1 am not decided, hut 1 think that a 
copy of Wealoya hymns mmiid up with the kook of tho Orand 
JhcheM might not be inappropriate.” 

Spite paaaea currently for wit, and IMortimer glided out of hia 
difficulty. The question of the marriage was then discussed, and 
Dick's wisdom in thus pairing for ever prophetically commented 
upon. Kate’s talent received some hard critical knocks, and finally 
it was agreed tlmt the luck lay for her iii their ^ing to Liverpool 
just after tho row. Otherwise, Beaumont docTared, there would 
have been no marriage. 

“ You must bo in a town a fortnight. I know that to my cost, for 
when Lord WoJiiioro sent me out on tour with the Dnujon h'hj — 
well, no matter about tliat. You have to be a fortnight in a place 
before you can get a licence, and when are we a fortnight anywliere V 
111 Black[KX)l we were, but she wasn't divoi-eod then. l^>rd ! wo 
might have gone on until the end of next year, and he’d have got 
tired of her by that time, I know l)»ck." 

** Quite 80 ,’^ said Dolly reflectively, “ and as it was, to make 
up tlie time they had leave us in tho middle of the week at 
Bath." 

But how do you think she’ll play tho CoiintusH ? ” asked 
Beaumont. 

” Oh, we mustn't speak of that now she’s going txi bo married," 
and, thinking he could not better this last reinark, Mortimer bade 
tho ladies good-bye and went off with curls and coat-tails alike 
swinging in the breeze. Farther up the street Beaumont and Dolly 
were joined by Leslie, Bret, and Duliuis, and tho same topics were 
again discussed. '^What are you going to give?” ** llave you 
bought your present ? " '*Have you seen mine?” Do yf>u know 
whoa going to be at the wedding breakfast 7 They can't ask more 
tlian a dozen or so. ” “ Have you heard that the chorus have clubliod 
together to buy Dick a chain ? ” ** It is very good of them, but 
they'll feel hurt at not being asked to tlie breakfast." *' What will 
the Lennoxes do?" These and a hundred other questions of a 
simikir sort had been asked in the dressing-rooms, in the wings, in 
the streets, at every available moment since Morton and Cox’s 
opera bouffe company had arrived in Liverpool, Everybody pro¬ 
fessed to oonsidcr the event the happiest and most fortunate that 
could have happened, but Mortimer’s words, There’s many a slip 
between the ring and the Anger," recurred to them whenever 
the conversation came to a pause, and they hoped Uio marriage 
yet be averted, even when they stood one bright summer 
morning sssembled on the stage, there awaiting the arrival of 
the bride and bridegroom. The name of the church had been 
kept a secret, and all that was known was that Leslie—who 
lisa joined another company in Liverpool—Bret, Montgomery, 
and Beaumont had gone to attend as witnesses, and tlmt they 
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would be back at tlie theatre at twelve t«> run through the third act 
of Olivette before producing it that night. 

Many bilae alarms were given, but when at lost the bi^ol 
party walked fnnn the wings on to the stage they were received 
with cheers and long congratulations. Dick's appearance provoked 
a little good-natur^ laughter, so respectable did ho look in a 
spick and span now frock-coat, and his tall hat, much too small 
for him, gave a curiously incmigruous lcM>k to his big face. Kate 
had never looked prettier; Mortimer said her own husband would 
not know lier. She wore a dark green silk plaited down the front, 
from undenu^th which a patent-leather l>oot peeped as she walked; 
a short, jacket sliowud the dniwing of her shoulders, tlie delicacy of 
her waist, and the graceful fall of the hips. She carried in her 
hand a lK>U{jUot of yellow a>id pink roses, a present from Mont¬ 
gomery. 

** Now, ladies and gtmtlomen, 1 won't detain you long, but do let 
us run through the thml act, so as to have it right for the night. 
Montgomery, will yon oblige me by playing over that sailor 
chorus'/ ” 

Then, t<* the tinkling of the piano, Dick tmik the girls in sections 
and placetl them in the positions he desired them to hold. 

“Now Uicn; enter the Countess. Wlio’s in love with the 
(kiuntess ? ’’ 

“ Well, if you don’t know, I don’t know who does,” said Morti¬ 
mer. “ I hear you have been swearing all the morning 'till death do 
U.4 part.’ ” 

Hoars of laughter greeted this pleasantry, and Dick himself could 
not refrain from joiniim in it. At l.ost he said : 

'' Now, Kate dear, do leave ofi' laughing and run tlun)ugh your 
song.” 

“ [—1—ca—n’t—can—*t; you—^you—are—t—t—too fu—nny.” 

“ We slmll never get through tints act,” said Dick, who hod josfc 
caught Miss Leslie walking otf with Bret into the green-room. 
" Now, Miss Loslio, can’t you wait until this rehearsal is over? ” 

“Tlney ’ll be late for church to-dav ; they mav at well waiL” 

Another roar of laughter foUowea this remark, and Kate said : 

“ You Iind better give it up, Dick dear; it will be all right at 
night. 1 assure you 1 shall be perfect in m^ music and words.” 

“ 1 must go through the act. The prinmpeli are resiKmsible for 
themsolsies, but I must look to the dioms. Where’s damned 
property-master 7 " 

On the subject of rehearsals Dick was alwa^ firm, and seeing 
that it could not be shirked, the chorua pulled themselves to^^her, 
and the act wm got throng somehow. 'Hien a few more invita¬ 
tions wore whispered in the comers on the sly, and the {larty in 
couples and groups repaired to die Lcnnoses’ lod^nga. Mortimer, 
Beaumont, X)ick, and Kate walked tm;ether, talking of the night’s 
show. Dubois crushed his bishop's hat over his eyes, straddled his 
ostler-like legs, and discussfid Wagner's position in music with 
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Montgoiue^ aud Dolly Goddard. A barouct’a i^pnuidsoii, a ohorua< 
singer, tola how his ancestor had won the Goodwood Cup half a 
century ago, to three ladies in the same position in the Uieatre os 
hiniseli. Bret and Leslie followed very slowly, apparently more 
th.an ever enchanted with each otlicr. 

For the wedding breakfast, the obliging landlady hod nven up 
lier own rooms on the ground-floor. Tlie tahh.^ extended from the 
fireplace to the cabinet, tlie panels of which Mortimer Wiis respect¬ 
fully requested not to break when he was invited to take tlie foot 
of the table and help the cold uilinon. The bride and bridegroom 
took the head, and the soup was placed before them ; for this was 
not, as Dick explained, a bteakfiist sorvod by Gunt^ir, but a dinner 
suitable to people who had been engaged for some time back. At 
this joke no one know if they should laugh or not, and Mortimer 
slyly attracted the attention of the ccjinjtnny to Bret and licslio, who 
were examining the cake. 

Then all spoke at once of the presents. They were of all sorts, 
and had come from difierent parts of the country. Mr. Cox had 
given a la^ diamond ring. Leslie hod presented Kate with a 
handsome i^stand. Bret ha4l bought her a small gold bracelet. 
Dubois, whose fancies were light, offered a fan ; Beaumont, a pair 
of earrings; Mayes, a cigarette case; Dolly Gcjddord, a paper-knife; 
Montgomery, a brooch which must have cost him at least a month’s 
salary, l^lortimer exclaimed that his wife had been behaving 
rather badly lately, and that, Ac. Bui Dick could not listen to his 
excuses, so overpowered was he when ho found on the tfiVde a tliick 
gold chain sent to him from the liuliea of the chorus. Their inten¬ 
tion had been ingeniously kept a secret, and resolving flint the sur-, 
prUe should be a complete one, they had kepi back their gift till 
the bust moment. The kindness of the girls seeincd to afiect. him 
deeply, and, interrupting Kate, who was thanking her friends for 
all their tokens of good-will, he said : 

** I must really wank the ladies of the chorus for the very hand¬ 
some present they made me. How sorry t am that they are not all 
present to receive my thanks 1 cannot say ; but those who are hero 
will, Ihope, explain to their comrades how we were pressed for place. '* 

*^One woola think you were refusing a free admission," snarled 
Mortimer. 

** What a bore tlutt feUow is,^ whispered Dick to Mr. Cox, the 
proprietor of the comply, who had come down from i>ondoii to 
arrange some buidnesa with his manager. 

I am sure, Mr. Lennox, wo were only too glad to be able to 
give you something to show you how much we appreciate your 
kindness," said a taU girl, speaking in the name of the chorus. 

** We must have some fizz after tlie show to-night on the stage. 
What do you think, Cox f " said Dick. ** And then I shall be able 
to express my thanks to everyone." 

** And wo must have a d^ce," cried Leslie. “ My foot is all 
right now." 
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To seat tho fifteen people who had been invited, chain liad to be 
fetched in from tlie bedroonu and even from the kitchen. Tlioy 
were a curioua assortment. Tho ladies did nut like sitting together, 
and the supply of men was not sufficient. Hut these were slight 
drawbacks, and when the first few Bi>oonfuls of soup liad been 
eaten and the sherry tasted, eveiyono wanted to know about 
Mr. Cox. The women examined him with looks of deep in¬ 
quiry, but his face told them noUiiiig ; it was grave and c(»m- 
mercial, and he spoke little to anyone except Kate and her 
husband. In the nuddlo of tho table tho baronet's son sat witli tlio 
three ohorua-girls, whom ho continued to pester with calculations 
08 to how much he would be worth, but for his ancestor's ambition 
to win tile Derby with Scotch Coast. Leslie and Bret were on tlie 
other side of the wedding-cake, and they bent and leant towards 
each other with a thousand little amorous movements. Beaumont 
and Dolly Goddard s]>oko vigorously of the evening’s performance, 
and the former, under pretext of ^questioning Montgomery on cer- 
biin points connected with the singing of one of her songs, strove to 
attract Mr. Cox’s attention. 

“ Do you tliink, IMr. Aruntgomery, that I ought to take an encore 
—^Ihat is to say, if I got one—for my song, * TIio Torpedo and die 
Wlinlo 7' If 1 do, will it interfere with die action of die piece7” 

" 1 never hoanl of a lady putting die piece before herself,” said 
Montgomery, with a loud laugh, lie, too, was anxious to attract 
Mr. Co.x's attontiun, and availing himself of bliss Beaumont’s ques- 
lum 08 a ‘Mead-up,” he said, “1 hope that when my opera is 
produced I Hhidl find artists who will hM>k as carefully after my 
intorcsla.” 

“ hut when will you have your opera ready?” siiid Kate, wlio 
saw dmt she could do somcdiiug to help her friend. Their eyes met 
for a moment, and they read es^i oUiers thoughts in a look. Mont¬ 
gomery's were, Oh, how bitter it is to lose you like this. You 
don’t know how I love you. No one, I feel sure, ootild maJte you 
as happy as 1 could.” Ifers were, “I am so sorry for you ; I 
really, rt'ally am. 1 Lnr>w that you like me ve^ much, oldiough 
you never told me so. But you know 1 love IHck. Still, 1 hope 
we shall remain good friends.” 

“My opera?” ho said, as soon as she averted the browrti eyes 
that burnt into his sold. “ It is all finislied. It is ready to put on 
the stage when Dick likes.” 

Thjj^ ruse proved successful, for bir. Cox, bending forward, said 
in an interested voice : 

“ May I ask what is the subject of your opera, bfr. Mont¬ 
gomery ? ” 

Tilts was clmrming, and the muaieian at once pro<meded to enter 
into a complicated explanation, in which frequent allusioii was mode 
to a king, a liand of conspiratora, a neighbouring prince, a beautiful 
daughter unfortunatelv in love with a shepherd, and a treoclierous 
minister. Beaumont listened wearily, and, seeing that no mention 
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ahe could i&Blce of her ainguiff would uvail her, she oommenoed to 
6dget abctnctodly with one of her big diamond ear-rinm. In the 
meanwhile, Mon^mezy'e difficulties were increasing. To success' 
fully follow the somewhat intricate story of king, conspirators, and 
amoroiu shwhexd a sustained effort of attention wim necesaaiy, and 
this Dick, Kate, and Mr. Cox found it difficult to grant. For in 
the middle of a somewhatinvolved bit—in which it was not quite clear 
whether the king or the minister had entered disguised—the land* 
lady would beg to be excuaed—if tliey would just nsi&e a litUe way, 
so that die mi^t remove tlie aoup. 

Thia lady, in her Sunday cap, assisted by the maid-of-all-work, 
from whose canvas-grained hands soap and water had not boon able 
to extract the dirt, strove to lift large dishes of food over the heads 
of tlie company. There was a sirlom of beef tliat had to bo placed 
before Mortimer. Then came two pairs of chickens, the carving of 
which IHok had token upon himself. A niece of bacon witli cabbage, 
and a pigeon'pie, adorned the sides of the table. Tlie cutlets were 
bandea round. 

Then for some time conversation gave way to the more necessary 
occupation of eating ; but as it had wen arranged at the head of the 
table that Montgomery was to play, when they went upstairs, some 
of the priuoi^ numbers of his opera over to Mr. Cox, silent with 
hoM he applied himself to devouring a plate of beef. Kven Bret 
and Leslie left off billing and cooing ; the grandson of the baronet, 
foivetful of his fancy’s misfortunes on the turf, dug vigorously into 
and liberally distributed tlie pigeon-pie. The cluttering of knives 
and forks swelled into a sustained sound, which was only broken by 
observations such as ** Thanks, Mr. Lennox, anything that’s handy 
—a leg, if you please.” ** May 1 ask you, Montgomery, for a slioe 
of bacon. No cabbage, thank vou.” ** Mr. Mortimer, a liltlu and 
some gravy; that’ll do nicely.*' 

It was noA until the first helping had been nut away, and eyes 
began to wander in search of what would be boft Uf go on with, 
that conversation was resumed. To mollify Mortimer, who hod 
had a ||ood deal of trouble with Uie beef, IHok said, “ 1 hope you 
axe satisfied witbyour jert, Mortimer, and that we shall have some 
good rosi*. The piece ought to go with a scream.*’ 

1 think 1 shall knock ’em this time, old Ixjy,” said the comic 
man, drawling his words slowly through nis nose. ** ft pretty well 
killed me when 1 read it over to myself, so 1 don't know what it 
will be when 1 spit it out at them.” 

This was deemed unnecessarily coarse, and for s moment it was 
lasted that Hmrtiiiier was as drunk as Mr. Hayes, whose eyes were 
now beginnlngto Mink patherically. He awoke up, however; with a 
start and a s^e when we first champsigiie oork went off, aitd bold¬ 
ing out his glass, said, ** Shall be very glad to drink your health, a 
wedding only comes once in a life. ” 

Mortimer tried to turn the erobarrsMing {muse that followed 
this remark to his profit. The beef having kept him silent during 

*5 
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tho «arly part of the dinner, he refolred now to prove what a 
humorist he was, and by raising his voice he strove to atfcraot 
to himself the atbmtiou of Uie oompmiy. Tliis, however, was not 
easily done. Dubois had begun to pinch the oanvas>handed maid, 
who was lifting a plate of custards over his head ; but these frivoli> 
ties did not prevent hun from discussing Carlyle's place in English 
literature with the baronet's son on his imt, and ai^guii^, from time 
to time, a^nst certain effects employed by Wagner in his orche* 
stration with lifeiitgomery on his right. Kate often laid down 
her spoon and stared vaguely into space. Under the table she had 
laid her hand on Dick's. She was veiy happy. Her life seemed 
to her ended—to have been peifectly accomplished. The past 
seemed now to be completely blotted out Wtot more could sne 
desire ? She would go on acting, and Bide would continue to love 
her. By some special interposition of Providence all the hasards 
of existence over which she might have fallen appeared to have 
been swept aside. \Vhat broader road could a woman hope to walk 
in than the one that lay before her in all its dear and bland 
sei’ciiity 7 Oh^ow good Qod luid been to her t how good He was 
going to bo ! Her child i his child I Wliat sweetness there was in 
the words ! and what a tie it would be to them 1 what a source of 
future happiness! Would it not give them eourage to workt 
would it not give them strength to live 7 It would m somethiim 
to hope for. Already she speculated if it would be a boy or a girl. 
She saw herself sitting by the cradle ; she already imagined the 
vacant, staring blue eyes, and felt the round, plump limbs. Oh, 
how good Goa had been to her ; and how wiokM she had been to 
Him ! Tears dimmed her eyes, and her heart filled with a fervour 
of faith she had never felt before ; and facing the gracious future 
whicli a child and husband promised her, she offered up thuiks* 
givings for her happiness, which she accepted as eternal, so in* 
herent did it seem m herself. The murmur of friendly voioes nmg 
in her ears ; she looked up at the table, seei^ nedhing but smiling 
lips, until her eves fell on ACr. Hayes. His face was now neariy 
hidden in bis voluminous white waistooat, and a ridily-riitged hand 
caressed the famous silky board. 

** Oh, just look at liim I" said Kate, waking up virith a rtart ftcan 
her revoriea. ** How can he make att<h a beast m himsdtf 7 

** Don’t take any notice of him, dear ; that'a the beet way.** 

But tiie advice came too late. MorttmOT, who had been vau4y 
atrugHting for the last five minutes to draw Beaumont from the 
inemocy of a lord, Dubois from his Wagnerian argument, and Bret 
and Xieiuie from their fiirtatioii, now aeiM on pomr Hayes's drunken* 
ness as a net wherein be could capture everybody. Bailing Idt 
voice so es to misure sdenoe, he said, addziiaiiw nimeetf to Mr. 
Oox at the other end of Uie table, ** How very afnoti]i|( he is now, 
how severely natural; the innooence of a young girl in hw teens 
is nut, to my mind, nearly so touching as that of a booser in his 
ou{>s. Have you ever heard how he landed the waiter was calling 
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him in the morning when Uie polioenum wua hauling him off to the 
etation?*’ 

Mr. Cox had not heard; and consequently the whole story of 
how they bumped in the hotel door at Derby had to be gone 
through. Having thus got the company by the our, Mortuner 
showM for a long time no siiros of fettuiff them go. He went 
straight through nU whole repertoire. Ho told of a man who 
wan^ to post a letter, but not being able to find the letter-box, 
he applied to a policeman. The bobby showed him something rod 
in the distance, and explained that tliat was the post. Keep the 
red in your e^, my boy,” said the drunkard ; and this he did 
until he found himself in a public-house tr}*iug to force his letter 
down a soldier*! collar. Ho had mistaken the red coat for the 
pillar. This was followed by a story of a man who afxilogised to 
the trees in St. James’s Park, and explained to them that ho had 
come from a little bachelor a patty, until he at last sat down saying, 
'* This no sood; I mus—mush wait till the pro—prochession huM 
passed.” Mr. Cox, to whom these anecdotes were an new, laughed 
prodtgioualy; and thus encouraged, Mortimer told stories of tip¬ 
pling drollery, until most of those present eyed the duunpagne os 
if considering if it were possible to drink themselves out of their 
misery. The men especially looked doleful, for they well knew 
that when the ladies left the room Mortimer would start his series 
of dirty stories, and that they knew could be prolonged indefinitely. 

Montgomerys face especiallv assumed an appc^arance of extreme 
dejection. When he was sad iiis long nose appeared to grow longer; 
and now, aa he thought of hia opera, it seemed like competing for 
length with Mortimer's loquacity. Indeed, there were times when 
the musician looked as if he despaired of all things, and when he 
gased at the clock his face waa expressive of tlie most utter misery. 
But a heavy digestive indifference to everything was written oo 
each countenance; and in the slanting rays of the setting sun 
curling smoke vapours assumed the bluest of tints, ^oim el 
8|drits trailed along the tablecloth. Disconuected*fragraonte of 
oonvenarion, beard against the uninterrupted murmur of Mortimer s 
■to^-teUinn void, s^ck the ear. The baronet’s son was now ex- 
plainixm to hia tlttee ladies tliat no woman could expect to get on in 
life uniiMi she were very immoral or very rich; Dubois ar^ed across 
the table with Leslie and Bret concerning the production of the 
voice: Beaumont exchanged Inminous and provoking glances with 
Mr. Cox; Dick talked to Kate of the inaiiistic methods of most 
■tage manaaers in arranging the processions. Mr. Hayes slept 
heavily, ana hia anoree were beginning to attract attention. In 
Mcmigtmeiy's ears they sounded as music, suguesting as they did 
to him, a poseible **Giie'* for the break-up of tne pa^. Tf they 
delayed much longer he would not have tune to play his opera to 
Mr. Oox. 

It was Kate, however, who first read the meaning of hia deapairinff 
glances at the dock, and she whispered, to Dick that the cake had 
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not yet been out Ttiis was an important ooniideration, and wlmn 
she rose to distribute the white-sugared etoblem of love and fidelity 
the wedding party awoke to a bunt of enthusiasm. Events sug¬ 
gested somecning, and muoh whisky and water was spilt on the 
taUeoloth. 

But matters, although they were advanced a stage, did not seem 
to be much expedited. The bride's health had to be drunk, and 
Dick had to return thanks. ITe did not say very much, but his 
remarks oonoenilim Olivette suggested a good d^ of comment. 
Mortimer took a dinbrent view of me question, and Dubois exphwed 
at Isngth how Uie piece had been done in France. Tjeslie insisted 
Bret should say sometliing ; and once on his legs, to the sur¬ 
prise of evexrbody, tlie silent tenor became ol the most surprising 
garrulity. To Montgomery this was a terrible ordeal. Hia waits 
tune, his opening chorus, his serenade, were running together in hia 
head, and ne trembled with excitement: twenty times he asked 
himself, “ Will this never end?" At last, in pity for him, Kate 
made a sign to the ladies. Then skirts swung cm the dress- 
improvers, colour disappeared, and the room was left to the flat 
chests and tweed coats. The musician prayed tliat this after-dinner 
interval would not prove a long one; but he dreaded the dirty 
stories, and the door was no sooner closed than they began. The 
baronet’s son sprang off with a dear lead, watched by Mortimer and 
Dubois. In the way of anecdotes these two would have been rivals 
liad it not been for the latter’s fancy for more serioua discussions. 
Still in the invention and collection of the most atrocious, they both 
employed the ener^ and patience of the entomol(^t A diance 
word, out of which a racy stoiy might be extracted, waa pimued 
like a rare moth or a butterfly. Duboia* were more aubUe, but 
Mortimer’s, being more to tlie point, wore more generally effc^ve. 
. Eagerly they waited for the baronet’s son to oondnae, and he 
MmI nWly pronounced the last phrase when Mortimer, comiim with 
a rush, took the load with That reminds me of——Dubois 
looked discomfited, snd settled himself down to waitiiw for another 
chance. This, however, did not come just at atm ; luirtoiier toM 
BIX stories, each nastier than the laat Bvetyfudy was in roan 
except Montgomeiy and Dubois ; whilst one thou|^b his opers, 
the other raked hia memoir for something that would out-Hacod 
Mortimer. Thia waa diflicult, but when his turn came he sutiniaed 
tlie e^pany. Mr. Gox, aa he leaned over the table with e glMa of 
whisl^ and water in his hand, declared that be had never s^t so 
deasant a dsy in his life. And thus enoouxeged Dubois was just 
beginning to launch out into the intrioactee of a Iresh tale wlien 
M«mtgom«ty, beeide himeelf with de^aur, said to Didt: 

It waa arranged that 1 ahould play die music of my new opem 
over to Mr. Cox. If you don't put e stop to this it wul go on for 
ever." 

" Tes, my boy, it is i^tring a bit long, isn’t it; just 1st Dotmis 
finish and we'U oo upstairs." 
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The atoiy proved a weary otie ; but at lasw, like a long railway 
tourney, it drew to an end, and they went upaUum. There they 
round the ladies yawning and looking at the presents. Kate ran to 
Dick to ask hiin to arrange about the inuaic, but Beaumont had been 
a little before her and bad taken Mr. Goz ont on the balcony. |Uet 
was not in the room; Leslie did not know tlie music, and in tluifaoo 
of so many diffloultiea, Dick’s attention soon bo^an to wandto, and 
Kate was left to console the disappointed muaioian. Once or twice 
she attempted to renew the subje^ but w:is told that they Were all 
going down to the theatre in half-an-bour, that it had better bis |>at 
off to another tune. 

Mon^omexy made no answer, but he could not cast off the bitter 
and malignant thought that haunted him, ** 1 am as unfortunate in 
art as in love.*' 



CHAPTER XX. 


Ths date that niarkod Lhii turning of the tide of pimperity that till 
now had favoured the was Kate’s marriage. £k>mehow 

things did not seem to go well after. In the drat place the produc¬ 
tion of OliveUt was not a sucoess. Mortimer was drunk, md not 
know his words, and went **fluffing" all over the shop. Kate, 
excited with champagne and compliments, on one occasion 
sang the wrong music, and to complete their misfortunes, the 
Liverpool public did not in the least tumble to Miss Beaumont’s 
rendering of the part of the heroine. The ^^eiy thought she was 
t4K> fat, the itapors said she was not spnghtly enough, and on 
Wednesday night the old Clochea hod to be ]^t up. By this failure 
the management siutained a heavy loss. ?rhey had laid out a lot 
of money on dresses, tiroperty, and somiery, all of which were now 
useless to them ; and the other two operas, haring been on the 
road for the last three years, were beginning to droop and lose their 
drawing power. The country, too, waa suffering from a great com- 
moroiaTcriBis, and no one cai^ to go to the theatre. In many of 
the towns tlioy visited strikes were on, and the people were con¬ 
vulsed with di^iuuuons, projects for resistance, ana hopes of better¬ 
ing their condition. Oiuat social prolteu^ the iyiaimy of m^tol, 
and such like, occupied the minds of men, and at sndh tamss there 
was naturally little taste for the lanf^iim nonchslsnos of La 
Afodams or the fooling of Ins Boillie In the CfodUt. As 
forty thousand men had struck work, our bond ii/t travelling actors 
rolled out of Leeds, and they left it bearing with Uiem omv a re¬ 
miniscence of empty benches, and street-oomecs crowded with 
idling, sullen-faced men. At Newcastle they were not moxe for- 
tunate^ at Wigan they fared even worse, at Hull it was eousUy bad. 
Oaietv seemed to have fled out of the north \ the pubUo-nouse and 
^e putforai drew away the pit and the gaUety; toe frequenters of 
the ooxes and dreos-drole remained at home, to talk around th^ 
firesides of their jeopardiied fortunes. When the weri te ts grow 
weaiy of work a hard time sets in for the seUere cl emusetnent, 
and the fate of Morton and Oox’s Operatie Company proved no ex¬ 
ception to the rule. Money was made nowhere, and every Friday 
night a cheque for five^d-twente pounds had to Iw sent down 
from London to mske np the dendt in the solaiy list For two 
months mattars went on, nevqRthelem, veiy smoothly. The re* 
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membnnoe of largo profit* made in preceding ycara va« atill fresh 
in the mind* of Messrs.^ Morton and Ccxx, and hoping always tliat 
basineas would bcnmi begin to look up, tbov did not grumble much 
at losing in Uieae hard times. But atilk a constant drain of 
from fiTO'and'twenty to forty pounds a wm soon begins to tdl, 
and after a big failure in the Cifj, in which Mr. Cox was mi^toed 
to the mrtent of a oouple of thousand poundst he bew tinlbllig 
letters full of uneasiness to Dick. The first suggestod tiiat thity 
had bettor look out for another opm. This was welcome news to 
everybody; but no sooner had Dick raised Montgomery to the 
seventh heaven of bliss, than he had to knock him down to earth 


again, hv telling him that another letter had arrived from Mr. Clox, 
saying timt no opera was to be put up ; that it would be useless to 
try anything new in such bad times; that they had better try to 
rcmuoe expenses instead. 

**Reduce expenses? 1 don’t know what he means, flow are we 
to reduce expenses unless we reduce tlie salaries ?" 

** Nor do 1,” said Montgomery ; *' but the expense of mounting 
my piece would be very almht." 

Without attempting to msoutm so vain a question, Pick said, ** I 
must speak to Hayes.^ 

Hayes was sent round for. ffe pulled his silky whiskers, blinked 
Ills Ohinese eyes, drank three glsssos of whisky, and changed the 
position of his black bag several times; and the conversation 
gradually drifted into alo^ armament concerning the morality of 
leading actresses, and during the afternoon an interesting list of 
names was ooropilod. 

This was an agreeable way of dealmg with their difiicultica, and 
the matter was scarcely alluded to again until the following fort¬ 
night, when Dtok found Mruell form to write to Mr. Cox, de¬ 
manding a cheque for thirigig»ve pounds, to meet Saturday’s treas- 


manding a cheque for tbiryiSMV* pounds, to meet Saturday's treas- 
uiy and the current exfMmtoi Ctf the following week^ The cheq^ue 
arrived, but the letter ihal dune with it reim very ominously in- 
deeiL It ran as follows: 

piAR Mb. enclose you the required amount; but 

of oohrse you will underatoiid that this cannot go on. I intend 
running down to see you on Tuesday evenii^^. Will you have the 
compmnv saaembled to meet me the theatre, as 1 have an import¬ 
ant expumaticni to make to them.” 

Dick had had too much experimioe in theatrical speculations nut 
to know that this must mean either a reduction ot salaries or a 


mnda, to meet Saturday’s treas- 


break-cm of the tour; but as two whole days still stood between 
lum and the evil hour, it did not oeour to li^ to nvc the matter 
another thought, and it was not until they returned home after the 
theatre, to prepare for the Sunday journey, that he spoke of the 
letter im hsd received to Kate. 


Thor portmanteaus were spread out before them, and Kate was 
counting hor petticoats when Pud: said, 

** in tall you what, Kate, 1 shouldn’t be surprised if the company 
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broke up fchortly, and we found ourselvet all obliged to look out 

for now bertiw.’ , ,, , . - 

“ Wlmt do you mean?** she eaid, with a atartled look on ner face. 
Well, only that I think that Morton and Cox are beginning to 
get tired of loaing moiMiy. We have been doing, aa yon know, veiy 
busineH lately, io41 think they will give m all tack. 

** Give ua all the Muh 1 ** repeated Kate, me ch a ni c al ly. 

» « Yea,*^ aa id Dick, purauing hia own roflectiona, “ 1 am afmid it 
ii ao. It ia a deuced boro, for we were very pleaaant together. 
But I don’t think I ahowed you the letter I got thia inomiM.*’ 
Taking it from hia pocket he road it aloud ; but when he raiara 
hie eyea to queation her aa to her opinion rogai-ding it he could only 
ejaculate: 

“ Whal’a the matter, dear ? ’’ 

l*alo lu the petticoat at her feet, KateaUnid with rabed eyebrows 
and hands tliat twitched at tlio folda of her dress. 

“ Oh Dick ! what shall we do ? Wo shall starve j wo aha n’t have 


any place to go to 1” .. 

‘‘ Starve ! ’’ said Dick in aatonishment, “ not if 1 know it. We 
slioll easily find somotliing else to do. Beside, I don't o»e if he 
does break up tlie tour. I believe there’s a good bit of <»in to be 
made out of tlie pier theatre at Blackpool.^ I ve been t hinking of 
it for some time. With a good entertainment, you know, and 
doing it aa I should do it. Then you know there’a the drama ^rd- 
ing did for me—a verson of Wilkie OoWna’s atoiy—TAa Yelhw 
Aiunk —doviiiah giH>d it ia too I was reading it the other dw* w e 
might take a company out with it. Let me see, whom could we get 
to play in it ?'* And, sitting over hit ^rtoumteau, the actor pn^ 
coeded to cast the piece, commenting aa ne wmit along on the quali- 
fications of the artists, and giving verbal idcotcfaes of the characters 
ill the play. “ Beaumont would play yiruinie first rate, you know 
—a strong, determined, wicked woman, wno atim at nothing, Td 
like to play the father; Mortimer would be veiy funny aa the uncle. 
Wo’d have to write in something fcf you. You ootudnt take Ae 
sy^iaUietio little girl yet; you naveiiTlM enough experience. 

Tlien the expenses of scenery, propeituo, and posting wwe gone 
into, and difl’eront eatimatea were cast up in a dreamy and dew- 
tory maiinor. Kate looked at her husbana and plnoged m 

a 8»>rb of painful wondonnunt, she asked herMttf how it mwaime 
to stand on the brink of min, and riius calmly make plana for the 
future. To the actor, whoee life had never run for a year wimout 
gettitigf entangled in some difficult knot or other, the preset hitch 
did not give ^e slightest unoaaineaa. A, strange town to fooe and 
iudf-ansrown in hia pocket might cause him aome temp^tasy am- 
bmnaammit, but a hundred pounda at the bank, and the notociely 
of having been for two years the manager of a tmvalling oeinmny, 
was to uick an exceptionMly brilliuit itart in lifoi and it did not 
occur to him to doubt that he would, aa toon aa he chose, hop into 
ano^ershop as good aa the one he bad left. But aa the woman had 
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been engaged in none o{ tiMNie anxious bivtUee for existence, the news 
of A tliwetlened break up of her world fell with a cruel shock upon 
her. She experienced the same dull nervous terror from which she 
had sttflTered m the early days ^when she had first joined the com* 
pony, but in an aggravated form. For th^ the full tide of love 
and prosperity bore idoxig their bark, aid ij>, quieted her fears. 
But now In the first puff of the first squall aheimw heraolf like one 
wxedmd and floating on a apar in a wide and unknown sea ef 
trouble. AVluit was to become of them 9 she asked herself, as, sitting 
on the bed where she would never sleep sgain, she waton^ Dick 
counting on his fingers and looking dreamily into the spaces of some 
impoes^e future. The rubes of Uie Bohemian, for we twentieth 
time linoe she had denned them, fell from her, and ahe became 
again in instincts and tastes a middle-olaiis woman longing for a 
home, a fixed and tangible fireside where she might sit in the even¬ 
ing by her husbandbi mde, mending his shirts, after the work of the 
day. A sour and deaf detestation of her wander^ life rose to her 
heml, and ahe longed to beg of her husband to give up thoatrioals, 
and try uid find semie ower employment; and she saw herself 
looking after the diUly household duties iust as ahe did when sho was 
Bsiph’s wife. She reproached herself for being such s wicked 
woman, and it appeared to her more than usually sinfid to drive to 
the station as tho church beUs were chiming, and spend the hours 
that should have been passed in praying, in {Maying nap," smoking 
cigarettes, and tglkiilg of wigs, make-ups, choruses, and such like. 
Out apparently there was no help for it, and on Monday night, in 
hmr exmteroeni, increased by the arrival of Mr. Cox, sho could not 
help getting out of bed to beseech Qod to be merciful to them : her 
husDond^a heavy breathing often interrupted her, it told her that he 
was her husband, that was her only consolation, and it proted a 


supreme one. 

it sotomahed her that he oould sleep as ho did, having in front of 
him tits terrible to-morrow, when permps Mr. Oox would cast them 
adrift; sad she trembled in eveiy fibre when ahe stood on Uie stasrs 
leading to the maoagei^s aoom. There was a great crowd, the 
chorua-giila wedged wemaelves into a solid mass, knd murmured 
gpodanomhms to each othw; Mortimer told a long story from thu 
step, Dubois tried to talk of Balxsc, wliom he had not read, to 
Montgoi^ry, who, fan< 7 ing it was a question of a libretto, listened, 
at onoe pusuiMi and interested, whilst Bret, till now silent as the 
deed, auddenly woke up to tim oonclusion that it would probably 
all end in e reduction of salaries. At hut Dick aripearod and call^ 


them into the pretence of Mr. Oox. Whisky and water was on the 
table, end with the silky whiskers plunged in the bUck bog, Mr. 
Hayee fumbled aimlessly with many papers. The ** boss," lookitix 
veiy grave, twitohed at a heavy moustache. When they were au 
gro up e d about him, in hia deep^ and moat earnest tones, he ex¬ 
plained hie mlafottonee. For the hat four months he haid been 
Httoed to send down a weekljr cheque of not leas than five-aiid> 
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twenty pounds, soinetimiMi, indeed, the amount had run up to 
foti^ pounds. This, of course, could not go on for ever, be had 
not the Bank of England behind him. But talking of banks, al¬ 
though there was no reason why be should inflict on them an 
account of his bad Itnlc, he could not refrain freau saving that 
had it not been fat ^a owtain bank (now, alas I well Known to 
fame) he should not h* fwced to ask them to accept half salaries. 
*nie words brought a flush of indignation to Beaumont's cheeks. 
She made a slignt movement, as ix she were going to violently 
repudiate the suggestion, but the silence of those around oshned 
her, and she oontentod herself with murmuring to Dolly : 

This is an old dodge.” 

** 1 will leave you now," said Mr. Cox, to consult among your- 
selves as to whether you will acccopt my proposal, or if you would 
prefer me to break up tlie tour at the end of uie week, and pay you 
yuur fares back to London.” 

As Mr. Cox loft the room there was a murmur of inquiry from the 
chorus ladies, and one or two voices heard above the were heard 

saying, tluit tiioy did not know how tl^ could man^ on less than 
five-and-twonty shillings a week, llbese objections were soon 
silenced b^ Dick, who in a persuasive little speech explained that 
the reduction of salaries applied to the prmci{^ only. 

Then why derange these ladies and gentlemen by asking them 
to attend at this 7 " said Mortimer. 

To this question Di^ made answer by telling the ladies snd 
gentlemen of the chorus Uie^ might withdraw, sM the disoussion 
was resumed W those whom it concerned. Beaumont objected to 
everyUiIng. Bret spoke of going back to IdverpooL Dubois ex¬ 
plained his opinions on the management df theatres in genenJ, 
until Dick summoned him back to the point. Were they or were 
they not going to accept hslf salaries 7 At length the xniUter was 
decided by Mortimer getting upon a riiair and shoutixig through 
his nose as through a pipe 

** I dont know if you^re all fond of hot weathmr, bnt U you are 
youll find it to your taste in London, all the theatres are dosed, 
and the oata are baking on the tiles.’’ 

This brought the argument to a panise, during which Beaumont 
remembered tliat grouse were shot in Augi^ and settUng her 
dtaraonde in her ears, she agreed that the tour was to be con¬ 
tinued. A few more remarks were msdSi, and then the party 
adjourned to a neighbouri|ig ** pub" to ti^ of opera bouftee and 
bad business. 

The next places they visited were Huddenfinld and Bradford, 
but the houses they played to were so poor that Mr. Cox ntmxiioiiea 
a general meeting on the Sunday monadxig, and tdd theat bankljr 
that he could not go on losing money any Mnger; he would how¬ 
ever lend them the dresses, and ^ay xaiglit start a eiHttmonweidth 
if they liked. After much disouasioB it was derided to aeoapt hk 
offer, and the aftemocm was s|^t in etrivmg to deride hew the 
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businow was to be carried ou. A ouiumitteo iraa at lait formed. 
It MmsUted of Dick, Mortuneiry Duboia, Montgomeiy, Bret, and Mr. 
flayet, and aa they went on to Halifax by an ovenhiff train, they 
setUed that the ohorua waa, hit or miaa, to be paid in foil, and the 
takinga then dividedt proportionately to^ihe aaliury previoualy 
reoeiTM, among the principals 

In the face of the bad timoa it a jMty exporiinont, and 
Williama, the agent in advance, waa onxiooily looked out for at the 
a^onu [What did he think t Waa there a chance of their doing a 
bit of buameaa in the town 7 Were there billa up in all the pubuo- 
honaeal Williams did not at first underatand tma unuaual ditplay 
of eag i i me a a , but when the commonwealth was explained to him, 
hia face aaaumed aa grave an expromion as the pimples would allow 
it. He ahoved hia dust-eaten pot hat on one side, acratohed his 
thin hair, and after some jpreaung, admitted reluotantiy that he 
didn’t think that they would do mu^ good in tlie place ; aa far aa 
he could aee, eveiybMy’a ideas were on strikiim and imlitioa ; the 

{ general election especially was plamng the devil with managers, at 
east that waa what the company thatlMd just loft said. 

This was chilling news, and, alasl each subsequent evening 
proved only the oorroctaess of Mr. Williams’s anticipations. Seven- 
pound housea were the rule. On Friday and Satui^y they had two 
very fair pita, but this could not compensate for previous losses, 
and in the end, when all expotises were paid, only five-aod-thirty 
shillings remained to be divided among the principles. Their next 
try WBS at Oldham, but matters grew worse instead of bettor, and 
on Saturday night five-and-twenly^ shillings was sorrowfully pi>r- 
tioned out in equsl shares. It did not amount to much more thnn 
half-irorown apieoe. Bochdale, however, waa not far distant, and, 
stiU hoping that timea would mend, ^forton and Cox’s band of 
toavelli^ aotma sped on their way, dreaming of how tbov could 
iufuse new life into their mimtming, and whip up tlie jaded pleasure- 
tastee of the minma. But for the moment oomlo soiigs proved weak 
unplementn in tiie search for ore, and the committee sitting in the 
green-mom. used likewise ss a dressing-room hy the two ladies, 
oonnted out a miserable foar-and-ninepenoe as the result of a week's 
hard labour. 

Beanmcmt fumed before the small glass, and arranged her ear¬ 
rings as if she aatie^ted losing them ; Kate trembled and clung to 
her husband’a ana, Mimt^fomery cast glances at her of sentimental 
admiration, Mortiaier tned to think of something funny, Dubois 
oune to the point by aski^: 

**WeiIl, what are rou going to do with that four'and-ninepenoe f 
H Is not worth ^vising. I suppoee we’d better drink it." 

At Hie mantton of drinks Mr. Hayes blinked and shifted the 
bledr bag from the eheir to the ground. 

“ Yes, diet’s eesilj arranged,” said Dick, “ but what about 
the tour! I fur one am not going on at four-and-ninepenoe a 
weak.** 
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Sp —petid —it—in drinks," stuttered Mr. UUyes, awakening to a 
partial sense of the situation. 

Everybody laughed, but in Uie pause that oiisuod each returned 
to the idea there was no use going on at four-and-ninepenoo a 
week. 

** For we can’t ^ dMInk, although Beaumont can upon love,’* 
said Mortimer, detciUiiied |o say something. 

But the joke amuaeit' iio one, and for some time onl^ short and 
irrelevant sentences broke the longsUences. At lost Dtck said: 

Well, then, I suppose we'd better break up the tour.*' 

To this propoul no one made much objection. Murmurs came 
from different sidos that it was a great ptty, after Imving been so 
long together, that th^ should have to port company in this way. 
Montgomery and Dubois contributed latgoljr to this part of the con* 
versation, and through an atmosphere of whisl^ and soap-suds urmie 
a soft penetrating poetrv concerning the delights of friendship. It 
was very ohoi'ining to wink and speak in this way, but all liopod, 
with jierhaps tlio exception of hfontgomezy, that no one would 
insist too strongly on thb point, for in minds of all new thoughts 
and auhomoB hM already l^un to germinate. Mortimer remum* 
bared a letter he had receivea from aLondon manager ; Dubois saw 
himself hobnobbing again with the old **pahi" in &e Strand ; Bret 
silently dreamed of Miss Lealie’adyad hair and blue eyes, and of his 
chances of get ting into the some company. 

Tlien^ if it is decided to break up the tour, we must make a 
subscription to send the ohorus back to Loudon, * said IMck after a 
long silence. 

Nobody till now hod thought of these unfortunate people and 
their twenty-five shillings a week, but Dick, always ready to help 
a lame dog over a stUo, planked down two ** quid,’* and called on 
the others to do what they could in the same way, lib. &yes 
strewed the table instantly with the money he had in hie pocket. 
Mortimer spoke about his wife and mentioned details or an intimate 
nature to show how hard op he was, ho nevwthelass stumped up a 
** thin ’un." Beaumont, rampant at the idea df ** parting,'' contri¬ 
buted the saute. Indignant looks were levelled at her, ai^ IHok 
continued to exhort his friends to be generous. ^ Hm poor girh,” 
he declared, must bo got home ; it would never do to leave Uiem 
starvii^ in Lancaakire. Kate, toothed by his kmdneee, gave a 
sovereign of her savings, aud in this way aonmthhmover ten pounds 
was mMi up, and with that Dick said he tiioii^riinie could taaau^ 

This man's humanity was infinite; the trouble he took to manege 
everytlung was marvellous* On Sunday, wiMm Kate waa at church, 
he was down at the railway statiQn try^ to find out what were tito 
beet onaiigemente he could meke, aiM on Monday moEDing when 
they were all iseembled on the platibnn to Md j^wd-hye to their 
fellow-workero, it woe curioua to see this huge man, w&> at a fiiat 
impression would be taken for a mere mast of semniality, rushii^ 
about putting buns and sandwichea into pmsir bags for these w 
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poor ohorut girlS) encoungiiig them wit>i kind ivords, and wlieu the 
train bemn ta move, wnThig thorn large and unctuous farewdls 
with hit big hat. 

Kate, who ainoe the first shook of the threatened break up €»f the 
tour, had g^ually grown accustomed toi^e idea, now wept in 
dlenoe. 'mthout precisely suffering fz«^ ijkj||>ang8 of fear for the 
future, an immense sadness seemed to mtvwimin her very bones. 
AU things were passing away. The flock Hf girls in whose midst 
she liad lived was rone, a later train would take IVfortinier to Lon¬ 
don, Bret waa hidmng them good-bye. Beaumont was consulting a 
** Bradshaw.” How tad it seemed. Tlie theatre and artists, like a 
luminous dream, were vanishing into darknoss. Nut a day, nor an 
hour could she see in front of her. 

What shall we do now 7she whispered to Dick, as she trotted 
along by his side. 

** Well, I haven't quite made up my mind. I was thinking laat 
night that it wouldn’t be a bad idea to make up a little entertain¬ 
ment—four or five of us—and see what we could do in the manu¬ 
facturing towns. Lancashire is, you know, honeycombed with 
them. Our travelling expenses would amount to a mere nothing. 
We must hafe some one to operate on the piano. T wonder if 
Montgomery would care about coming with ua.” 

Kate knew perfectly well that ha would, and as she happened 
at that moment to catch sight of the long tails of the Newmarket 
coat at tile otiior mde of the station, she begged of Dick to call to 
the erratic muaictan. No sooner was the proposition put forward 
than it was accepted, and in five minutes, at lunch in a ** pub,'* they 
were arranging the det^s of the entertainment. 

** We sliml want an agent-in-advanee, a bill-poster, or something 
of that kind,'* said Montgomery. 

1 have tliought of that,” replied Dick ; " Williams is our man, 
hell see to all tmit, and 1 d<»i't know if you know, but he can sing 
a good aong on hit own aooount.” 

Can ho 7 Well then we can't have anyone Ikittcr— aiul what 
shall we take out t ” 

WeB, we must have a littie operetta, and 1 don't think we can do 
better than Offimbaoh’s Breaking the 8pdl.‘* 

** Bight you are,” said Montgomery, pulling out his pockot-hook. 
** Breturing the iS[prU, so far so good ; now we must have a song or a 
character sketch to follow, and I don't think it would be a bad idea 
if we rehearsed a comedietta. What do you say to The Ilappg 
Pair I ” 

** B%ht you are, pencil it down, can’t do bettor, it always goes 
weQ: and then I esn ling between ^ The Men of Oarlic.' ” 

Montgomery looked a littie awry at the idea of having to listen 
to tike **Msiiof Oarlic,” sung by Dick, but in the disowdon tha 
foUowod as to what Kate was to do, the disagn'cablencm of the 
proiqMct was lost sight of. 

As Dick anticipa^, Williams declared htnuiclf delighted to ao- 
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company tliem in the doable capacity of bill-poeter and oooaaional 
ainger ; and after a fortnight’s reheazval at Rochdale, the ConsteUa- 
tion Company started on its wanderings. Many drinks had been 
consumed in seeking for the name ; many strange combinations of 
sound and sense had bMn rejected, and it was not until Dick b^pm 
to draw lines on a pmo^of paper, aiSsing names to the end of each, 
that the word sugnirted naelf. Wliat joy 1 What rapture! A 
rush was made to the fiinteirs, and in a few hours the following bill 
was produced— 

THR OONSTELTATION COMPANY. 

Mimt Kate D’Arej. 

♦ 


Mr. K. Lennox. 
■ 


Mr. P. Montgomery. 


* 

Mr. It. Wiliiams. 



CHAPTER XXl. 


As the OonstelUtion Company drove to the station, Kate points 
out to Dick the curious resemblances that oomiocted in her mind 
Rochdale with Hanley. Being still a little superstitious, the sirni* 
larily the two towns bore to one another frightened her, and she 
discovered analogies between her present dejMirturo in life, and that 
she had made a year and a half ago, when she left her husband, 
Ralph Bde. How strange it was 1 Here was the same red town, 
narrow streets, built of a brick that^ under a dull sky, glared to a 
ri<^ geranium hue. The puri)lisli tints of llauloy alone were want* 
ing, but the heavy smoko-olouds, and the tall stems of the chimneys, 
were as numerous in Rochdale as in her native place. And, co¬ 
incidence still more marvellous, nature had apparently helped and 
abetted what man's hand had contrived, for in either town a line of 
hills swept around the sky. The only diiforence wan, that the 
clmractenstics of Rochdale were not so ziuirked as those of Hanley, 
The lines of the Inlls, although conceived in the same spirit, wore 
not so rimd and immutable as thfjse of the Staffordshire town, nor 
did the Lancasliire valley j^sesa the same tronclilike apijcaranco, 
as that whidi engirdles the potteries. Perhaps almost as much 
smedee hun^ over it; but it was not so black nor so arid. Between 
the ecdlections of tmimnoys there were green undulations, water 
oonmes, trees, and stunted hedges, and these spread away until they 
disappeoured amid the hills which in their turn ro^ed until lost in 
the waves of the surrounding country. Such is J.<ancashire; and as 
the train steamed along the high embankments, the actors talked 
c^ theiS* comio songs. 

Dick wss going to sing The Mulligan Guards ” with Kate, and 
he pointed out during the course of the journey how admirably 
BttitM the country was to their kind of entertamment Towns 
there were cm all sides. Cndcr the green waste of a wold a chimney 
had been tun up, sheds, and labourers’ cottages had followed, and 
in five yters, if uis factoiy prospered, this b^inning would swell 
kite a villsge; in twenty, it would possess twenty thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. For just ss in old rimes did the towns foUow the casUes, so 
now do they follow in the wste of the factories. Wolds and 
faotoriee everywhere; the arsenic green sides of the former were 
striped with rough stone walls, or blackened with an occasional omil 
pit; rile ri^cs were crested with trees, blown thin by the see 
breeses; whw in tilie distance, spreod like pieces of a broken chain, 
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extended the bine eharp lines of slieds spiked with long chimneys, and 
crowned with the lowering smoke-cloud, ever exuding and OTer 
staining the white-trailinc clouds that filled the autumn sky. Cold 
shafts of sunlight stnyed for a moment on the dead greeh of the 
fields, pale as invalids taking the air for the last time before a wintn^s 
seolusicm; and later ota wten the light mists of evening enveloped 
the forms of the hflfiil weJandsoape took a strange swinging appear¬ 
ance, producing on tbpq)eotator a distinct sensation of mcmility. 

The first town the Constellation Companv stopped at was Baoi^. 
Williams, who had gone on in front, met them at the station. He 
dedared that he had been in every public-house, that bUk had 
been distributed everywhere, and that he had reason to believe 
that they would moke a bit of nioii^. His news was all good 
until Dick asked about lodrings. Then his pimples grew grave, 
and he confessed he did not uiow what they should do. lliere was 
but one hotel, and all the rooms were taken. Hick, who on such 
ocoasions always took time by the forelock, insisted on starting at 
once on their search—and up and down the murky atreets of the 
manufacturing town they walked until it waa time for them to 
repair to Uie Mechanics' Hall, where they were going to play, and 
got r'vidy for the entertainment. 

The ‘*Mulligw Guards" proved a great success, as did also the 
operetta, Breakinff the SoelC Kate's pretty face and figure won 
the hearts of the factory hands, and she was applauded to the echo 
whenever she appeared on the stage; and so frequent were the 
encores that it was half-past ten before they had finisbed their 
programme, and dose on eleven o’dock before they got out of the 
hall into the street. Then the search for lodgings had to begin 
again. Montgome^ and Williams, being single men, obtained 
b^s, but Kate and Dick were not so eaiilv satisfied, and thpy found 
tliemsalveB standing under a porch with the lights going out mi all 
bides, and a wet prospect of spending the night in toe street under 
an umbrella, staring them in the face. At last Hiok bethougl^ 
himself of the police station, but on applying to a policeman to was 
directed to tlie back-door of a public-house. ** He waspretty tore,** 
whispered the boy in blue, ** to get put up there.** The doOr waa 
ojiened with precaution, and they were allowed in. The pUwe was 
full of people; it took them a long tone to get seiwed, and ttoy were 
at leni^ told that in the way of a room notfai^ could to dona Ipr 
them. Bvery bed in the houM waa occupied. Kate raised her syiM 
to Bu^ but her look of misery was aimeipated by a rough-liikM 
carter uho stood at the counter. 

" You bear u]^ little woman,** he sold abrtq^; ** don’t yo* look 
so froij^itent. Yo'iOiaU toth come m to mypliMei If yn’irill; it 
ianauptoxnuoh,butoi*lld0to*bestreanioryo*,*’ . 

There was no mistsking toe kindness with whkh tow ofito was 
made, though the idea of going to sleep at this rong^i man's house, 
for toe moment staggered even the mummer. But aa it was new 
riser that ttoy w<^d have either ' to aeospt thrir new hicMtd'a 
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honpitali^, or Bpend the night on adoontep, it did not take them 
long to de^e on Uie former altematiye. Their only reaaon lor 
heutating waa their inability to understand what were his motirea 
f(nr aokihg them to come to his nlaoe. Then, as if divining the 
reason of their uncert^ty, he said :— 

** 1 know yo* we^ tho* yo’ don’t know me. I was up at the ’all 
to-night, and yo’ did make roe so laugh that |i;.wouldna see yo’ in the 
streets for nowing. Neaw, let it be yea or hay, master.” 

For answer, Dick put out his hand ; and when he had thanked 
the hospitaldy-inolinM carter put some questions to him about the 
entertamment. Soon the two began to ** pal,” and after anotliar 
drink they all wont oil together. 

After wading down a few sloppy streets, he stopped before a low 
doorway, and ushered them into what looked like an immense 
kitchen. They saw rafters overhead and an open staircase ascend¬ 
ing to the upper rooms, os might a ladder through a series of lofts. 
When a candle had been obtamed Uie first thing their host did was 
to pull his wife out of bed, and insist on his guests getting into it, a 
request which the woman joined in as heartily as her husband, when 
the reason for this unceremonious awakening had been explained to 
her. And so wearied out were Kate and Dick, and so tempting did 
any place of rest look to them, that they could offer no opp<wition 
to the kind intentions of their host and hostess, and in their bed 
they slept heavily until roused next tnominff by a loud trampling of 
feet passing through their room. It was the family coming down 
from the lofts above, and as they descended the staircase th^ wished 
their guests a broad Lancashire good morning. 

Then, when Kate and Dick had recovered from their astonish¬ 
ment, thOT dressed and went out to buy some provisions, which they 
hoped to be allowed to cook in the rough kitten ; but when they 
returned with their purchases they found the carter’s daughter 
standing before an eloDorately prei>ared breakfast, consisting of a 
huge bwfoteak and a high pile of cakes. 

**liOr^ mann, why did yo’ buy ihoose things?’4 said the girl, 
diaappomted. ^ 

**^ell,*^' said Kate, ** we couldn’t think of trespassing on you 
in that fiudiidn. You must, you will, 1 hope, let us prepare our 
own breakfast.'* 

“ Feythsr will nevw ’ear of it, I know,” said the girl; and 
immedutefy after, the carter, with hia brawny arms, pushed Kate 
and Disk down into two seats at the big table. Both cake 
and meat were delicuras, and Dick’s appetite showed such signs 
of outdoing the ositer’s that Kate, for mere shame, in the hope 
of diverting attention, commenced an interestuig conversation 
with the buxom maiden by her side, and so succenful were her 
effints at sgreeability that a friendriiip was soon established be¬ 
tween the women; and, when the mommg’s work was done, Maiy, 
of her own eocoid, eought out Kate, and aa she knitted the thick 
wboUen stocking, was easily led into teUing the inevitable love titory, 

l6 
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Wo change the surroundingB, but a heart bleeds under all social 
variations ; and in this grim manufacturing town the bridal dress 
seemed, when taken out of its lavender and darkness, to possess 
a gleam of poetic whiteness that it could not have had evoxfif set off 
by the pleasant verdure of a Bevonsliire lane. 

''But you'll keep it for anotlier; another will be sure to oome 
by very soon," said Ks^, trying to console. 

“Nay, nay, I’ll have no other,” said the girl. “Ill just keep 
the dress by ; but I'll have no other," 

Then the conversation lapsed into a long narrative concerning 
tender hopes and illusions not broken through until the party as> 
scrnbled before the altar rails. Kate listened, as all women do, to 
the story of hearb-aches and deceptions, and in after years, when all 
otlier remembrances of the bla<^ country were swept away, the 
souvenir of this white dress remained. 

From Bacup they went to Whitworth, a town in such immediate 
neighbourhood that it might be called a suburb of the former place. 
There they played in the Oo-operative Hall, to an audience consist* 
iiig of a factory man, two children, and a postman who came in on 
the free list. This was not encouraging; but they, nevertheless, 
resolved to try the place again ; and next day at dinner-time, as the 
“hands” were leaving the factories, tlieydistributed some hundreds 
of bills. Pick said he should never forget it: to watdi Pimply 
Face cutting about, shoving his bills into the women’s aprons, 
was the funniest thing he had ever seen in his life. But their 
efforts were all in vain. It rained like mod, not a soul came 
to see them; and, in addition to Uieir other troubles, Whit¬ 
worth was found to be an awkward place to stop at. Dick 
and his wife had a room in a pub; Montgomery and Williams 
had to walk over each evening to sleep at B^up. One day 
their landlady spoke of Clayton-Ie-Moors. A fair, i^o said, waa 
being held, and sne advised Uie Constellation Company to tiy their 
entertainment there. This was regarded in the light of a aeniuble 
suggestion, and after a little reflection, on the top of an omnibus, 
with their wigs and drosses and make-ups atuok under their legs, 
the four mummmn started for the fair. It was a magniffeent autu^ 
morning. The sunlight rolled over the great wmto ndee of the 
booths, Aunt Sallies were being shied at, the pubs were all open, 
and a huge, rollicking populatum, fetid with tne fermenting sweat 
of the factories, were disporting themselTeB cm whisin and fr^ atr. 
A furer prospect of a harvest never buoyed up with hope the spiriits 
of d^ect^ strolling players. The next thing to do was to distnbote 
the lurndbUls, and tmd a place where they could set up tiieir show. 
But here lay the difficulty, and, to oonduet thmr search mom 
thoroughly, they aeparated, after having dedded on a rendeevoua. 
In this way the town was tlioroughly ransacked; bat it wasnot CDiti} 
l^Kte, who had gone off on her own accord, learnt £tom the limdlord 
ot a public-house, where she had entwed to get adrink, that^ had 
a large concert-room overhead, that there seemed to be d%hto8t 
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chance of the CkmateUation Company being able to turn the joviality 
of factory hands at the fair to any account. Matters seemed 
now to be loolcing up, and a very neat little arrangement was entered 
into with the proprietor of the pub. It was as follows. Four enter¬ 
tainments of ten minutes each were to be given every hour, for each 
of whi(^ the sum of threepence a head was to be char^, twopence 
to so to tlie artists, a penny to the landlord who womd, of course, 
make his ** bit" also out of the drink suppli^. And what a suooess 
they had that day I Not only did the factory hands come in, but 
they paid their threepences over and over again. Of hearing Dick 
and Kate sing the **' Mulligan Guards '* they seemed never to grow 
tired, and when she called out Corps,” and he touched his cap, and 
they broke into a dance, the delight of the workpeople knew no 
bounds. Often they stopped the entertainment to hand up their 
muCT of beer to the mummers with a ’Ave a soop, mon.” 

From twelve o'clock in the day until eleven at night the affair 
was kept going ; Kate, Dick, and Williams dancing and singing in 
turn, and Montj^mery all the while spanking away at the dominoes. 
It was heavy work, but the coin they took was considerable, and it 
came in handy, for in the next three towns they did very badly. 
But at Padiham, a curious accident turned out in the end very 
luckily for them. There were but five people in the house, one of 
whom was drunk. This fellow very humorously in the middle of 
the entertainment deolared that he was going to sing a song. He 
even wanted to appropriate Williams’s wig, and when Dick, who 
was always ohucker-out on such occasions, attempted to eject him, 
he climbed out of reach and lodged himself in one of the windows. 
From there he proceeded to call to the people in the street, and 
with sudi exc^ent result that that evening they liad £18 in 
the hall. 

This, and similar slices of good fortune, kept the Constellation 
Company rolling from one adventure, from one town to another. 
Sometimes a wet day came to their assistance ; sometimes a dis¬ 
pute between some factory hands and the mastery brought them 
a little money. Their wants were simple ; a bed in a pub, 
and a steak for dinner, was all they asked for. But at last, 
as winter wore on, ill fortune commenced to follow them 
very closely and pe^stcntly. They had been to four different 
towns and had not made a ten pound note to divide between 
the lot of them. In the face of such adversity it was not worth 
while keeping on, besides Kate’s expected confinement ren¬ 
dered it impossible to prolong their little tour much further. 
For these reasons, one November morning the Constellation Oom- 
pmiy, hoping they would soon meet anin, under more auspicious 
circumstances, bwe each other goodbye at the railway station. 
WiUiains and Montromeiy went to Liverpool, Kate and Dick to 
make a stay at Rochdale, where they had heard that many com¬ 
panies wme coming. The companies cmne, it is true, but they 
were, onfcvtunately, filled up, and Lennox and his wife could not 
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get an engagement in any of them. The little money saved out of 
their tour enabled them to keep body and soul together for about a 
month; but in the fifth week, they found themselves telling the 
landlady lies, and going through all the claasio excuses—expecting 
a letter every day, oy Monday at the very latest, &o. Thk in the 
face of Kate’s approaching confinement, was a state of things that 
made even Dick begin to look anxiously round and fear tor the 
safety of the future. Kate, on the contriuy, although fretted and 
weaned, took matters more easily than might have been expected ; 
and the changing of their last ten shlllinn frightened her less than 
hod the first announcement of the possiUe breaking up of Morton 
and Cox’s Operatic Company. Bohcmianism had Sieved in her 
its last victory; and having lately seen so many of the difficulties 
of life solving themselves in ways that wore inexplicable to her, she 
had unconsciously grown to think that there was no knot that 
chance, luck, or fate would not untie. Besides, her big Dick’s 
resources were apparently unlimited ; the present weakness of 
her condition tended to induce her to rely more than ever upon 
his protection ; and in the lassitude of weak hopes, she contented 
herself with praying occasionally that all would yet come right. 
But her lover, although he told her nothing of his fears, was not so 
satisfied. Never before had he been quite so hard pressed. They 
owed now a week’s rent, besides other small debts ; all of which, 
unless th^ pawned the remainder of their clothes, they were unable 
to pay. For better, he said, it would bo for Uiera to go to Man¬ 
chester, leaving their things, to be redeemed some day, as security 
with the landlady—that is to say, if th^ failed to get out of the 
house without being perceived by lier. Half-a-crown still remained 
to them that would |>ay Kate's railway fare. As regards himself, 
T)ick proposed that lie should do the journey on foot; he would be 
able to walk the distance easily in three hours, and would at eleven 
o’olock join his wife at an address which he gave her, with many 
injunctions ns to the story that was to be told to the landlady. 
os the clocks wore striking' seven 6ne cold winter’s morning, they 
stole quietly downstairs, Dick carrying a small portmanteau. On 
tlio table of their room a letter was left, explaining that a telegram 
received over night colled them to Manchester, but that they 
hoped to be back again in a few days—a week at latest. 

This assurance Dick considered would amply satisfy the old dame, 
and holding the portmanteau on hia shoulder with one ann, and 
supjtoi’fiug Kate with the other, he made his way to the station. 

The day had not yet begun to break. A heavy, slugg^h night 
hung over the town, streets were filled with puddles and flowing 

mud ; and Kate was frequently obliged to stop and rest against the 
hunp*posts. She complained of feeling vei^ ill, and*^Bhe walked 
with much difficulty. In the straggling light of the gaa, Dick 
looked at her pale, pretty features, aocentuated by sofferi^: he 
felt that he had never known before how dearly ho loved her, and 
the pity for her Uiat filled his heart choked him when he attompted 
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to apeak ; and hla eyes mUted with tendernoss. To have to leave 
her now, although only for a few hours, seemed to him a brutality 
that was utterly unbearable. He thought of the cdd dodge of 
travelling on the luggage, but fearing that the woman to whose 
house they were going would not let them in unless they had at 
least one portmanteau to show, he determined to adhere to the 
original pl^ of sending Kate on in front. Although tortured by 
atrocious imaginings, hiding his fears, he assured her that their 
troubles would be over once they set foot in Manchester: all ho 
had to do was to go down to the Theatre Hoyal to got an eng;igo- 
ment. So kindly did he speak, that to learn that he loved her 
seemed to repay her for her sufferings. Fur some days past she 
had been subject to violent nauseas and acute pains, and as she 
bade him good-bye out of the railway-carriage window, she hod 
to bend and press herself against it. Dick read from her face what 
was passing, and he strove to encourage her with a few words 
of hoi>e. But a cloud of deep melancholy settled upon the 
cheeks, generally so restful in a happy animality—yet the fat hand 
lifted the big-brimmed black felt hat, the frizzly curls blow in the 
cold wind, Uie train oscillated and then rolle<l and disappeared 
round a bend in the line. That was all. What had been done 
was over, as completely as the splash mode by a stone dropped into 
a well, and the actor awoke to a fooling that something new hud 
again to bo begun. 

After descending the steps of tho station, he asked to be directed, 
and bravely he started to walk from E<jchdale to Manchester. Fur 
a long time his way lay through an intonuinable street, made by red 
brick houses with stucco porches ; but at length these commenced 
to divide into cottages;—and, curious characteristic, the pavements 
were lined with immense flag-stones, sot on end and bound together 
with iron clasps. After many inquiries, he was shown into what he 
was told was an old Roman rood, called ** Going over Tindel.’* In 
front of him often arose the green mass of a hill dirtied with tillage; 
on the left stretched a wide valley, at tho uppcraorid of wliich lay 
Rochdale. From the snow-patched wolds the wind blew bitterly, 
and into a murky sky tho trees that fretted the higher ridges 
melted like veils of ^y lace. 

Walking was not Dick’s forte. lie was out of condition. Each 
steep inclipa deprived him of breath. Leaning against a farm 
rate, his ^es embraced the wild black scenery, and reinem^ 
braticcs of the Hanley bills drifted through his thoughts. 
There were the same rolling wastes, and, as the pieces on a 
chess-board, the factory chimneys appeared at irregular intor- 
vaU. But these topographical similwties attracted Dick only 
so far as th^ flUed his mind with old memories and associ¬ 
ations, and his thbughts flowed from tlie time he had stood with 
his wife at the top of Market Street to the present hour. He 
neither praised nor blamed himself. He accepted things as they 
wore without eritioiiin, and they appeared to him like a turgid 
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dro^jii, Bwollen and bleak aa the confused expanse of distance before 
him. The stupor into which he occasionally fell, endured until a 
quick thought would strike through the mental uloom that oppressed 
him, and, relinquishing the farm gate, he would moodily resume his 
walk through the heavy slosh of the wet roads. As he did so his 
thoughts knotted themselves into cruel and tortuous shapes. The 
vision of Kate’s pain-stricken face liaunted him, and at every step 
his horror of tlie danger she ran of beiiw taken ill before arriving^ in 
Manchester ^w darker and deeper. Dead as was his imagination 
to spiritual. It was quick to appreciate all physical suffering. His 
pity being bom of the flesh, concerned itsdi with the flesh, and with 
it only, and, panting and blowing, he toiled up hill after hill, 
yearning to bo near her, desiring only the power to relieve and to help. 
Memories of all he had heard and road of what was a woman’s agony 
under such circumstances came to him in burning flashes, and spurred 
him on like a jaded horse up the severe roads. Often the intensity 
of his longing would force him into a run, and then the farm 
labourers would turn from their work to gaze on this huge creature, 
who stood on a hill-top wearily wiping his forehead. 

In those moments he grew sick of tiie long staring, rolling, land¬ 
scape, with its thousand sinuosities, its standard trees, its detailed 
foreground of scrub, hedges, brooks, spanned by small brick bridges, 
the melting distance, the murky sky, the belching chimneys: he 
asked himself if it would never end, if it would never define itself 
into the streets of Manchester. And as he descended each incline 
his eyes searched for the indication of a town, until at last he saw 
linos of smoke, factories, and masses of brick on his left, and his 
heart big with expectation, he liastenod towai-ds it. All the mark¬ 
ings of the way were looked forward to, tlie outlying streets were 
deemed interminable, and so groat was his hurry that before he dis¬ 
covered he was in Oldham, he had walked into the middle of the 
town. His disappointment was bitter and black, and for the 
moment he felt that, oome what would, he could go no further; 
his course was exliausted, it was impossible he could face that 
bleak mowing landscape again. Besides, he was fainting for want 
of food. Had he possessed a few pence to treat himself to a glass of 
beer and a bit of bread and cheese, he thought he would be able to 
pull himself ^ether and make another effort; but ho was utterly 
destitute. Still he was forced to try a^ain. The tho^ht of Kate 
burnq^ inhis brain. After havixm enquired the way, witn weaiy and 
aching feet, he once more trudged manfully cm. A fretful suspicion 
t^t we might not find the landlady as agreeable as would under the 
oirciunstances be desirable now miuntM him. He reascmed with 
himself as he crossed into the open country, until anxiety became 
absorbed by fatigue. Of every passer by did he ask the way, and as 
he passed the stately villas that heralded the presence of the recdc- 
ing centre of commerce that lay behind, Dick felt that had there 
hew much further to walk he would have had to bc^ a lift fread one 
of the waggoneti who oonataatly paiMd him driving their heavy 
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teami. But he waa now in Manchester^ another half hour would 
see him in his wife’s arms ; and wondering w'hat had happened 
since their parting, he stared into the shop windows in search of a 
clock. Hu had t^en longer to do the distance Uian ho had expected. 
It was now mid-day, in four hours anyth^ might have happened, 
and when he ra^ at the door of the lodmng'house his heart heat as 
rapidly as the jangling bell that pealed through the house. The 
classic maid-of-all'work, begrimed with her pots and pans, answered 
him, and m reply to his questions declared positively that no one 
had cUled that morning, and that she had heard ** nothing of no 
lady.” 

Had the world suddenly given way beneath him it would not 
have been to him a more complete annihilation. His brain rocked, 
and it was only by a violent effort that he could continue his ques¬ 
tions. Upon cross examination the maid admitted that she had 
been out on an errand, and bad not seen missus since ten o’clock. 
It was, tlierefore, possible that a lady might have colled, but as for 
being in the house, it waa impossible, for tliey were as full os they 
could hold. On hearing this Dick drew a deep breatli of relief, 
his terror faded ; and the view, the street, the door step, tlie maid, 
assumed their natural appearance, just as if they hod been lifted 
out of a fog. 

** And are you certain that a lady luiglit have called about ten or 
half-past without your having seen her ? ” 

** I was out of a herrant at that time, so I am sure they might, 
for missus wouldn’t mind to tell me if I wasn’t to got rooms ready 
for them.” 

** And what would your mistress do in the disc of not being able 
to simply a lady with rooms ? ” 

“ She would send, I should think, round to Mrs.-well, I don’t 

remember right the name.” 

** Do you know the address ? ” 

1 know it is behind the station, one of those streets where— 
nay—but 1 don’t think I could direct you right.” . 

‘‘Then what shall Ido?” 

” M^us will be in shortly. If you will take a seat in the ’all, 1 
conH ask you into any other room, they’re all occupied.” 

There was nothing to do but to accept, and after having asked 
when the landlady might be expected in, and receiving the inevit¬ 
able, ** Really eouldn’t say for certain, sir, but 1 don’t think sho’ll be 
long,” he sat down in a chair. His thoughts were as tired os his 
body, but a ferocious anxiety preyed upon him and allowed him no 
rest. Visions of stretchers and hospital doors rose before his eyes, 
and the high shrieks of a woman in labour echoed in his ears. 
Wesfv, footsore as he was, there were times when struck by a sudden 
he woidd make a movement as if to start from his seat; 
but ^tantly remembering bis own powerlessnoss, he would slip 
back into his attitude of heavy fatigue. In the dining-room the 
doek tiokud, and he listened to the invincible march of the minutes. 
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wondering when the landlady would be back, tortured by the idea 
that his wife was sufiferii^, and that he was not near to help, 
to assist, to assuage, lio forgot that they were penniless, home¬ 
less, all was lost in a boundless pity, and he listened to the footsteps 
mrowing sharper as they approached, and duller as they went. At 
last the small sound of the latchkey was heard in the lock, and Dick 
started to his feet. It was the landady. 

Have you seen my wife ? ” 

*‘Tes, sir,’* exclaimed the astonished woman; **Bhe was here 
tliis morning, all our rooms are let, so I couldn’t-” 

** Where is she gone to, do you know ? ” 

** Well, sir, I was going to say, she asked me if I could recom¬ 
mend her to some ^uiet place, and I sent her to Mrs. Hurley’s.” 

And will you give me Mrs. Hurley’s address ? ” 

** Yes, sir, certainly ; but if 1 may make so bold, you are looking 
very tir^, may 1 oder you a glass of beer ? And Mrs. Lennox is 
looking very bad too, she is.” 

“lam much obliged, but I have no time, if you would give me 
the address?” 

No sooner were the w'ords spoken than, forgetful of his aching 
feet, Dick rusliod away, and dodging the passers-by, he ran until he 
laid hands on the knocker and bell in question. 

“Is Mrs. Lennox staying hero?” he asked of the lady who opened 
the door. 

** There was a lady of that name who inquired for rooms here 
this morning.” 

And isn’t she here ? Why didn’t she take the rooms ? ” 

“ Well, sir, she said she was expecting to be confined, and 1 
didn’t care to have illness in my house.” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me tliat you turned her out ? Oh, you 
atrocious-1 If you wore a man-” 

Overpowered with rage he stopped for words, and the woman, 
fearing he would strike her, strove to shut the door. But Dick, 
with his thick le^, prevented her, and at this moment they were 
joined by the maid, who, speaking over her mistress’s shoulder, 
screamed: 

“ The lady said she would come round here in a couple o' hours' 
time to ask lor you, and I advised her to tiy for rooms at No. 28 in 
the sjxeet. You'll find her there.” 

This was enough for Dick, who, loosing his hold on Uie door, 
madetuff; streets, carriages, passers-by, whirled before his eyes. 

“ Is Mrs. Iiennox here ? ’’ he asked, when the door was opened, 
so roughly that the maid regretted liaving said yes, when the word 
had pused her lips. 

On what floor ?" 

“ The flzst, sir; but you had better lot me to up first Mrs. 
Lennox is not very well; she's expecting her husband.’' 

** I am her husbaod.” 

And on that Dick lushed at the staircase. A few strides broqght 
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him on to the first landing; but a sudden disappointment seised 
him—the sitting-room was empty. Thinking instantly of the bed¬ 
room, he flung open the door, and there he saw Kate, rooking her¬ 
self to and fro, sitting on the edge of tho bed. Uttering a faint 
ory of mingled feelis^, she rose to her feet; the expression of 
weary pain was changed to one of illimitable joy, and Dick looked 
her in his arms. 

** 1 thought you would never come, and they would take me 
in nowhere.*’ 

Yes, my darling, I know all about it; I know idl.” 

Kisses he laid gently on the rich black-blue hair and the pale 
tired face ; he felt lignt hands resting on him ; she felt strong 
arms clasped about her, and each soul seemed to be but the reflec¬ 
tion of the other, just as the sky and the sea a^e when tho sun is 
at its meridian. 

Then, as this brief but ineflable moment of spiritual unison 
faded by gentle transitions, words returned to them, and Kate si>oko 
of all she had suffered. She whispered, fearful lest any one should 
overhear, tho story she had told the landlady, and how she liad 
ordered a big dinner, and everything of the best, so that they might 
not be suspected of being hard up. Dick approved of these 
arrangements; but just as he smacked his lips, a foretaste of the 
leg of mutton in his mouth, Kate uttered a sort of low oiy, and, 
turning pale, pressed her hands to her side, A sharp pain had 
suddemy run through her, and as quickly died away; but a few 
minutes after this was succeeded by another, which lasted longer 
and gripped her more acutely. Supporting her in his arms, largely 
and tenderly, he helped her across the room and laid her on the 
bed. There she seemed to experience some relief ; but very soon 
she was again seized by the most acute pangs. It seemed to her 
that she was bound about with a buckler of iron. Frightened, Dick 
rang for the landlady. The worthy woman saw at a glance what 
was happening, and sent him off, weary os ho was, to fetch a doctor 
and the neod^ assistance. • 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Tu£ doctor Olid nurse amvod almost simultaneously, and bid¬ 
ding Dick, who came running up-stairs a moment after, be of 
good cheer, they passed into the sick-room. The mummer took 
his hat from his head and stood for a moment staring vacantly 
at the bedroom do(;r, as if striving there to road the secrets of 
life, birth and death. Then, remembering how tired he was, 
with a large movement of fatigue ho sat down on the sofa. The 
day was beginning to die, and a gloomy yellow sky filled the room 
with an oppressive and mournful twilight. To relieve his aching 
feet Dick had kicked ofi‘ his shoes, and with his folded arms pressed 
against his stomach he sat hour after hour, too hungiy to sleep, 
listening to the low moaning tliat came, as if from some hurt 
animal, through the chinks of the door. He appeared to be totally 
forgotten. "Voices whispered on the staircase, people passed hur¬ 
riedly through the sitting-room, but none asked him if he wanted 
anything ; no one even noticed him. As an alien he was ignored 
in the drama that was being enaoted, and when the landlady lighted 
the gas she uttered a cry of astonishment, as if she had discovered 
an intruder in the room. 

Oh, lawks ! Mr. Lennox, we had forgotten all about you, and 
you sittin' there so quiet. But your wife is getting on nice, she 
has just had a cup of beef tea ; in about anothw couple of hours it 
will be oil over.'* 

** Is she suffering much 1" 

Well sir, yes, T wouldn’t consider it an easy confinement; but 
1 think it will be all right, you will see your wife and child alive 
and well to-niorrow morning." 

Dick could not help doubting, unless she came to his assistance 
wit^ food, the truUi of the woman’s statement. Although almost 
starving, he was afraid to call for dinner lost she should ask him for 
some money in advance, but at that moment a cramp seized him, 
and turning pale he had to lean over the table to suppress the moan 
which rose to his lips. 

** Wliat's the matter, sir ? You look quite ill," the woman asked. 

Oh, 'twas only a sudden pain," saia Dick, makin g an effort to 
recover himself. have eaten nothing all day—have had bo 
time, you know." 

Then we shall have you laid up as widl os your wife, and there's 
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the leg of mutton she ordered stewing away all these hours. I’m ' 
afraid you won't be able to eat it t 

Absurd as the question appeared to him, Dick answered adroitly^ 

** It will do very well, if you will bring it up as soon as you can; 

1 uia;^ have to go out." 

This was intended os a ruse to deceive the landlady, for so tired 
was he that had it been to save Kate’s life he did not think he 
would have walked downstairs. He could think of nothing but 
putting something into his stomach, and hard and dry as the mutton 
was it seemed to him the most delicious thing he had ever tasted. 
His pain melted away with the first moutlif ul, and the glass of beer 
ran through and warmed his entire system. Down the great throat 
the victu^ disappeared as if by magic, and, almost unheeded 
passed the unceasing cry that seemed now to fill the entire house. 

For a moment ho would listen pityingly, and then like an animal 
return to his food. Slice after slice had been cut from the joint, 
he thought he could finish it, his hunger seemed to grow upon him, 
and he often longed to take the bone in his hand and pick it with 
his teeth. But he reasoned with himself ; it would not do to lot 
the landlady suspect they had no money, and os he gazed at tliu 
last potato, which he was afraid to eat, he considered what he 
should say in apology for his appetite ; but as ho sought for a nice 
phrase, somethmg ^easantly facetious, he remembered tlio terrible 
straits he was in for want of money. Money he would have to find 
to-morrow—where, he could not say, but money he would have to 
find. There were a thousand things that would have to be mid fur 
—the baby’s clothes, the cradle, the—ho tried to think of wliat wiis 
generally wanted under such circumstances, but the cries in the 
next room which had gradually swelled into shrieks, appalled him. 
Involuntarily, like a flash, the thought struck liim that there might 
be a funeral to pay for as well as a butli. 

Clasping his bands, he moved out on the staircase to see if ho 
could find the landlady ; the solitude of the cold sitting-room had 
grown intolerable. As he was about to call out, £fie bell tinkled, 
apd the maid came running up. She carried a jug of hot water and 
&umels in her hand, and pusl^g past him she declared that she 
hadn't a moment. Eveiybody seemed to have something to do but 
him, Betuming, he sat down by the table and listened. The door 
of tlie bedroom was ajar. 'The room was full of a roseate radiance. 
A fire burned, candles flared on the mantelpiece, a basin stood on 
the floor, and at tunes nothing was hoard but a long moan, mingling 
with the munnuring voices of the doctor and nurse. The place 
seemed like a oanctuaiy in which some mysterious rite was l^ing 
performed. But suddenly the silence was broken by shrieks so 
passionate ai^ acute that all the earlier ones were only remembered 
as feeble lamentatiofis. Dick raised his bis; face from his hands, 
the movement threw back the idiock mass of frizzly hair, and in the 
intensity of his emotion he looked like a lion. 

•«Waa th», then, life?" be asked him::elf, "or death; and 1^ 
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whose order was a human creature tortured thus cruelly f ” The 
idea of God did not, however, arrest his attention, and his thoughts 
fixing themselves on the child as on a demon of malignity, he priced 
through the mystery of birth for life. What was this new me ? 
What was it to him 1 Could it not exist without the sacrifice of the 
old ? he asked himself; and for a lucid interval such reflections 
flowed rapidly and nervously through the actor’s heavy mind ; but he 
gradually slipped back into tlie stupor from which tliey hadraisedhim, 
and was not again aroused until after a piercing scream he heard 
a voice, still attuned to the scroam that had startl^ him,6xcliMming : 

** Oh, I never will again 1 Oh, how 1 liate him—I cottld kill him 1 
I’ll never love him, never no more.” 

The pealing humanity of the cry touched the fat mummer through 
all the years of gross sensuality, through the indigestion of his big 
dinner, and, struck by the sense of her words, he shuddered, remem¬ 
bering that it was he, not the innocent child, who was the cause of 
'this outrageous sufleriii^. Was it TOssible, he asked himself, that 
she would never love him again 7 He didn’t know. Was it possible 
that he was culpable 7 Sti^ge notions respecting the origin, the 
scheme, the design of the universe, flashed in dim uhiaro-oscuro 
through his thoughts, and for a moment he pondered, phUosophec 
like, on the remote causes and the distant finalities of men and thmgs. 
The scene was at once real, ideal, mrmcal, and pathetic, a sample 
slice from the incongruous comedy or life. 

In this way an hour full of moans and cries of suflering passed 
painfully away, and tlien another shriek scattered Dick’s dreams to 
the winds, and brought him with a shock back to earth ; a second 
and a third tortured him with feelings of pity that were deUrious in 
their excess ; then a great silence came, and the whole house seemed 
to sigh with a sense of relief. 

** Tho baby must be bom now,” he said ; and immediately after a 
little thin cry was heard, and in his heart it was prolonged like a 
note of gladness, and his thoughts became paternal. He wondered 
if it were a girl or a boy; he fancied he’d like a girl best If she 
were pretty, and had a bit of a voice, he’d be able to push her to tibie 
front, whereas with a boy, that was more diffi cult. Belinc^uishing his 
visions at this point, Dick listened to the silence. He did not, with¬ 
out quite knowing wliy, dare to knock at the door, but the murmur 
of soHafied voices assur^ him that all was ri^t. Still it was very 
od^that they did not come out and announce the result to him. 
Dm he count for nobody 7 Did they fancy that it was nothing to 
him if his wife and child were dead or alive 7 The idea of being thus 
completely unoonaidered in an aflSur of such deep concern ixntated 
him, and he walked towards the sofa to brood over his wrongs. 
Should he, or should he not, knock at the door 7 At last he decided 
that he should, and, after a timid rap, tried tiie handle. He was 
immediately confronted by the nurse. 

** It is all right, sir, you shall come in in amomont when the behr 
iswBshiML’* 
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" Yes, but I want to know how my wife is.'’ 

She is doing very well, sir; you shall see her presently.” 

The door was then gently but firmly closed, and Dick was kept 
waiting. Great os was his anxiety to see his wife, now that the ter¬ 
ror of losing her was over, the fatigue of the day began to press upon 
him, and when the nurse called for him to come in, almost collapsing 
under it, he staggered into the room. Pale and inert, Kate lay amid 
the sheets, her beautiful black hair making an ink stain on the pil¬ 
lows. She stretched an exhausted hand to him, and looked at him 
earnestly and affectionately. To both of them their lives seemed 
complete. 

** Oh, my darling, my darlm^! ” he murmured ; and his heart 
melted witn happiness at the faint pressure of fingers which he held 
within his. The nurse standing by liim held something red wrapped 
up in flannels. He scarcely noticed it until he heaid Kate say: 

** It is a litUe g^l. Kiss i^ dear.” 

Awkwardly he touched with his lips the tiny whining mass of 
flesh the nurse held forward, feeling, without knowing why, ashamed 
of himself. 

** Hearing that madam was taken all unexpectod, I brought those 
flannels wi^ me,” said the large woman with the long-taUed cap ; 
“but to-morrow I can recommend you, if you like, sir, to a shop 
where you can get evezything required.” 

This speech brought Dick with a cruel jerk to tlie brink of the 
atrocious situation in which he had so unexpectedly found himself. 
To-morrow he would have to find money, and a great deal too. 
How he was going to do it he did not know, but money would have 
to be found. 

“Yes, yes; to-morrow I’ll see to all that,” he said, awakening 
from his lethargy, like a jaded horse touched in some new place by 
the ^ur, “ but now I’m so tired 1 con scarcely speak.” 

“ That's so,” said the landlady. “ These walking tours is dread¬ 
ful. He’s been over from BochdLsle to-day, not counting the runniii' 
about he did alter hia wife. You know they refused to take her in 
at number fifteen. But, sir, 1 don’t well know how we shall manage. 
1 don’t see how 1 am to offer you a bed. The best I can do for you 
is to make you up something on the sofa in the parlour.” 

Oh, the sofa will do very well. I think 1 could sleep on the 
tiles; so good-night, dear,” he said aa he leaned and kissed his wife; 
“ I’m sorry to leave you so soon.” 

** It isn’t a bit too soon,” said the doctor. “ She must lie still and 
not talk.” 

On this Dick was led away. The nurse and doctor consulted by 
the bed where the wonurn would lie for days, too weak even to 
dream, whffe the man went off into the Manchmter crowd to seardi 
for food. Beyond the bare idea of “going down to see what they 
were doing at the theatres,” he had no plans. The scavenger dog 
tiiat pxowlut about ^e gutter in search of ofihl could not have leaa. 
But he felt sure that something would turn up; he was certain to 
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meet someone to whom he could sell a piano or for whom he could 
build a theatre. He never made plans. There was no use in mak¬ 
ing plans ; they were always upset by an accident. Far better, he 
thought, to trust to the inspiration of the moment; and when he 
awoke in the morning, heavy with sleep, he felt no trepidation, no 
fear beyond that of how he should get his sore feet into his shoes. 
It was only with a series of groans and curses that he succeeded in 
doing this, and the limps by which he proceeded down the street 
were painful to watch. At the stage-door of the Theatre Boyal a 
concihatoiy tone of voice was mechanically assumed as he asked the 

K >rter if Mr. Jackson was in. But before the official could answer, 
ick caught sight of Mr. Jackson coining along the passage. 

“ How do you do, old man ? Haven’t seen you for a long time.” 
What you, Dick, in Manchester ? Come and Iiave a diwk, old 
man. Ve^ glad to see you. Stopping long here ? ” 

“ Well, I’m not quite decided. My wife was confined, you know, 
lust night.” 

“ What! you a father, Dick ? ” 

Leering, Mr. Jackson poked him in tiie ribs, and commenced a 
list of anecdotes. To these Dick had to listen, and, in the hopes of 
catching his friend in an unwary moment of good-humour, he 
laughed heartily at all the best points. But digressive as conversa¬ 
tion is in which women are concerned, sooner or later a reference is 
made to tlie cost and the worth, and at last Mr. Jackson was incau¬ 
tious enough to say: 

** Very expensive those affairs are, to be sure.” 

This was the chance that Dick was waiting for, and immediately 
buttonholing his friend he said : 

You are quite right, they ore; and to tell you the truth, old 
man, I’m in the most devilish awkward position I ever was in my 
life. You hoard about the breaking up of Morton and Cox’s com¬ 
pany ? Well, that left mo stranded.” 

At the first words gaiety disappeared from Mr. Jackson’s face, 
and during Dick’s narrative of the tour in Lancashire he made many 
ineffectual wriggles to get away. Judmng, from these weU-known 
indications, tliat to borrow money mi^ht oe attended with failure, 
Dick, after a pathetic description of his poverty, concluded with: 

So now, my dear fellow, you must find something for me to do. 
It does not matter what—something temporary until I can find 
something better, you know.” 

It was difficult to resist riiis appeal, and after a moment’s re¬ 
flection Mr. Jackson said :— 

** Well, you know we’re all made up here. There’s a small part 
in the new drama to be produced next week, but X wouldn’t like to 
offer it as it ia, but I might get the author to write it up.” 

** It will do first-rate. I’m sure to be able to make something of 
it. ^Vhat’8 the screw ? ” 

“ That’s just the point. We can’t afford to pay much for it; our 
salary list is too big as it is. ” 
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** What did you intend giving for it ?" 

« Well, we meant to give it to a super, but for you I can have it 
written up. What do you say to two-ten ? ” 

Dick thought it would be judicious to pause, and after a short' 
silence he said :— 

“ I’ve had, as you know, bigger things to do ; but I’m awfully 
obliged to you, old pal. You are doing me a good turn that I sha’n’t 
forget: we can consider the matter as settled. ” 

This was a stroke of luck, and Dick congratulated himself 
warmly, until he remembered that £2 lOs. at the end of next week 
did not ;put a farthing into his present pocket. Money he would 
have to find that day, how he did not know. Ho called upon every¬ 
body he had ever heora of ; he visited all the theatres and ball-rooms, 
drank interminable drinks, listened to endless stories, end vrhen 
questioned as to what he was doing himself, grow delightfully men¬ 
dacious, and, upon the slight basis of ha engagement for the now 
drama at the Royal, constructed a fabulous scheme for the pro¬ 
duction of now pieces. In this way the afternoon went by, and he 
was beginning to give up hopes of turning over any money that day, 
when he met a dramatic author. After the usual salutations— 
“ How do you do, old boy ? How’s business ? ” <tc.—had been ex- 
chaimed, the young man said :— 

** Had a bit of luck ; just now sold my piece ; you know the 
drama 1 read you, the one in which the mother saves her child from 
the burning house 1 ” 

• ‘ How much did you get ? ” 

** Seventy-five pound down, and two pounds a night.” 

At the idea of so much money Dick’s eyes glistened, and he im¬ 
mediately proceeded to unfold a scheme he had been meditating for 
some time back for the building of a new theatre. The author 
listened attcntavoly, and after having dangled about the lamp-posts 
for half an hour, they mutually agreed to eat a bit of dinner together 
and afterwards go home and read another new piece that was, so 
said the fortunate author, a clinker. No better excuse than his 
wife’s confinement could be found for fixing the rendezvous at the 
young man’s lodging, and in the enthusiasm which the reading of 
the acts engendered, it was easy for Dick to ask for, and difficult for 
his friend to refuse, a cheque for £15. 
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OHAPTER XXm. 

Ik about a week Kate was sufficiently restored to sit up in bed. 
Her very weakness and lassitude were a source of happiness ; for, 
after long months of turmoil and racket, it was sweet to lie in the 
ludd dreaminess of the covertures, and suffer her thoughts to grow 
out of unconsciousness or sink back into it without an effort. 
Then from these twilight trances flowed imperceptibly another 
period, when with commg strength awoke in her a feverish love 
for Uio little baby>girl who lay sleeping by her side. For hours in 
the reposing obscurity of the drawn curtains mother and child 
would remain hushed in one long warm embrace. To see, to feel, 
this little life moving against her side was enough. She looked 
not into the future nor thought of what fate the years held in store 
for her daughter, but lost in emotive contemplation, watdied the 
blind movements of hands and the vague staring blue eyes, content. 
This puling pulp, in which there was life that was hers, devdoped 
in her unimaginable yeamines, and she often trembled for pride in 
being the instrument through which was worked so much mystery. 
Knowing nothing of children, to talk of the dark dawn of creation, 
and of me day sweet with maternal love that lay beyond, was to 
Kate a source of infinite joy. To hear the large, hobbling woman 
tell of the different babies ihe had successfully started that year on 
their worldly pilgrimage, seemed never to weary Kate. She in¬ 
terested herself in each special case, and wh^ the nurse told bar 
she must talk no more she lay back, held as if by a sort of secret 
affinity, to dream of the great boy with the bhu^ eyes who had so 
nearly been the death of his little flaxen-haired mother. 

She felt great interest in this infant, who, if he went <m growing 
at the present rate, it was prophesied woidd be in twenty yearr 
time the biggest man in Manchester. But on questioning the 
nurse, it was admitted that all the children were not so strong and 
heal^y. Indeed, it was only last week that a little ^by she had 
brought into tiie worhl x>erfeotly safely had died within a few days 
of its birth, for no cause that en^ne could discover. It hM 
pined away just like a flower, ^e tears rolled down Kate's 
cheeks as we listened, and she pressed her own against her breast 
and insisted on nnming it, although expressly forbmden to do so hy 
the doctor. 

These days were the best of her life. She felt more at peace 
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with the world, she placed more confidence in her husband than 
she had ever done b^ore ; and when he came in of an afternoon 
and sat her side and talked of herself and of their little baby, 
softened in all the intimate fibres of her sex, she laid her hand in 
his, and sighed for sheer joy. The purpose of her life seemed now 
to show a definite si^ of accomplishment. 

The only drawback to their happiness was their poverty. The 
fifteen pounds of borrowed money had. gone through their hands 
like water, and had Dick not been ifortunate enough to make 
another tenner” by looking after a piece given at a morning 
perfonnanco, they would never have been able to manage. What 
with tlie doctor’s bill, the nurse’s wages, the baby’s clothes, they 
were for ever breaking into their last sovereign. Dick spoke of 
their difficulties os little as possible. He would .not have mentioned 
them to her had he not felt that he had exhausted all his sources of 
getting money, and that there was no prospect of their being able 
to pull through unless Kate were shortly able to accept an engage¬ 
ment. He often spoke to her on the subject, but although ime 
was now up and apparently well, she always answered with a “ Yes, 
dear, I hope 1 shall be well enough to go to work again soon.” 
She would not, nevertheless, fix a day, or even allow Dick to speak 
to the mam^ers about her. The idea seemed distasteful, and she 
would invent all sorts of plausible excuses. Who was there to mind 
the baby ? If they had nurse back again it would cost them a pound 
a week, pretty near; and then there was the chance of her knocking 
herself up, and that would be far worse than the loss of a miserable 
three pounds a week she should got for playing some trumpery 
little part. Besides, she did not wish to let herself down in the 
profession. She had been playing leading parts, and it would not 
do to accept the first thing tnat she could get. 

A month passed away, and Kate grew more than ever averse to 
all proposals to go back to work. When Dick tried to persuade 
her to keep her name before the public, she answered that she had 
not yet recovered from her confinement—that she had worked, as 
it was, too much last year, that she wanted a rest Never since 
ahe had left EUuley h^ thev been so long stationary, and in the 
pause fragments of the wreck of her old life commenced to float 
up throuj^ the new to the surface. She began to look after the 
housekeeping, and her fingers seemed to iten for the needle and 
thread. She insisted on mending Dick’s clothes, and she mode 
hoo^ and shoes for the baby. Her manner of thought, of speech, 
was marked evexywhere with traces of a curious return to her first 
life. She no longer played in opera bouffe, but in domestic drama; 
and althot^h the reality of her hearth was little more than that of 
a stage property, still when she sat by her fireside reading a novel, 
you saw reflected in Mrs. Lennox a curious likenras of the Mrs 
*^0 oi fo^ner days. Even her taste for fiction was reproduced. 
WhOe she was touring about the countty she had unconsciously 
given up raiding j opoe she bad bought a copy of the 

17 
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Herald, hoping that it would help her to kill an hour or m in the 
train, but it had failed to fix her attention. The weak, airy senti' 
mentality, that used to divert her when she was with Ralph, had 
seemed to her when she was with Dick, unreal, uninteresting. 
Her own life was then a strange romance, and so much more glar* 
ifig was it in its contrasts, so infinitely deeper in its humanity, 
that the frail girls of the story-book could not satisfy her mind ui 
tlie hot days of desire ; but now in the laxity of its evening, when 
the turmoil of a noisy aftenioon was remembered only like the 
murmur of a low tide rippling under the sunset, the grace, the 
peace, the goodness of the heroes and heroines, who lived unsullied 
by any too dark stain of humanity in a sweetly regulated world of 
convention, enraptured and fascinated her. 

She wondered why she had neglected her books so long. And 
towards the end of Uiese stories there were allusions to mothers. 
She was a mother now, and in the drift of her dreams could see a 
blissful future made of children's smiles ; she heard their glad 
laughter ringing down the procession of tho years, felt their soft 
cheeks against hers, their chubby warm bodies upon her knees ; 
and when she raised her eyes, a tear of joy fell upon the page, and 
then in tlie effusion of those sensations she would take her little 
girl, that she had till now forgotten, and press it almost wUdly 
against her breast. 

It was a small weakly little thing, out of whose white wax com¬ 
plexion shone the violet blue eyes it had inherited from its father. 
And before lO&ving, the nurse had given Kate many directions 
about the baby. It was to have its bath in the morning, to be kept 
thoroughly clean; it was to bo given its bottle when it cried. 
These instructions Kate did, in a sort of way, fulfil, but not being 
used to children she did not readily divine the baby's wants, and 
she often put either coo much or too little water in the feeding 
bottlo. Srxo was devoted to her child, but the attention she gave it 
was unpractical and unsustained. 

The christening had awakened in her many forgotten emotions, 
and now that she was an honest married woman, she did not see 
why she should not resume her old church-going ways. The story 
she was reading was full of allusions to the vanity of this world and 
the durability of the next; and thus enoouiagM, Kate bought a 
Bible and spent the long evenings when Dick was at the tl^tre 
witli it on her knees. It made her feel she was doing something, 
and certain passages were for her so filled with memories that m 
reading them she felt her being evaporate into a doud of happiness. 

Her feet on the fender, penetral^ with the dreamv warmth of 
the fire, she abandoned herself to the seduction of ner reveries. 
Everything conspired against her. Being still very weak the doctor 
liad orderra her to keep up her strength with stimulants; a talffe- 
■poonful of brandy ana water taken now and then was what was 
required. This was the ordinance, but the drinks in dreaung- 
tooms had taught her the comfortn of such medidnes, and during 
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the day leveral gloesei were ounsumed. Without getting absolutely 
drunk, she rapidly sank into sensations of numbness, in which all 
distinctions were blurred, and tlioughts trickled and slipped away 
like the sootliing singing of a brook. It was like an amorous tick* 
ling, and as her dreams balanced between a tender declaration of 
love and tlie austere language of the Testament, tlie crying of the 
sick child was unheeded. 

Once Kate did not hear it for hours ; she did not know she had 
forgotten to warm its milk, and that the poor little thing was 
shivering with cold pain. At last she awoke, and going over to the 
cot tried to collect her drink-laden thoughts. The little legs were 
drawn up, the face was like ivoir^, and a long thin wail issued from 
the colourless lips. Alarmed, Kate called for the landlady, who, 
after feeling tlie bottle advised that the milk should be warmed. 
When this was done the child drank a littlo and appeared relieved. 

Shortly after a bell was heard ringing, and the landlady said;— 

** I think it’s your husband, ma'am.” 

It was usual for Dick, when he oaine in at night, to tell what Kate 
tenned “ the news.” It amused her to hear what hod been done at 
the theatre, what fresh companies had come to town. On this occa¬ 
sion it surprised him that she took so little 'interest in the conversa¬ 
tion, and uter hazarding a few remarks he said : 

“ But what's the matter, dear, aren’t you well ? 

** Oh, ves, I am quite well,” Kate answered stolidly. 

“ Well, what’s the matter ; you don’t speak ?’’ 

“ I’m tired, that’s all.” 

And how’s the baby ? ” 

” I think she's asleep ; don't wake her.” 

Dick went over, nevertheless, and holding a candle in one hand 
he looked long and anxiously at his child. 

** I’m afraid the littlo thing is not well, she’s fidgetting, and is as 
restless as possible.” 

** 1 wish you would leave her alone ; if she awakes, it is I who 
will have the trouble of it, not you. 1 have been minding her all 
day. It’s very unkind of you.”^ 

Dick looked at his wife astonished. He at first fancied he must 
be mistaken, and said nothing ; but as she continued to speak, the 
evidences of drink became so unmistakeable that he said, trying not 
to offend her:— 

1 am afraid that you have been drinking a little too much of 
the brandy the doctor ordered you.” 

At thia accusation, Kate drew herself up and angrily denied 
havi^ touched a drop of anything that day. 

How dare you accuse me of being drunk ? you ought to respect 
me more.” 

** Drunk, Kate 7 I never said vou were drunk, but I thought 
you might have taken an overdose.^' 

** I suppose you’ll believe me when I tell yon that 1 have not had 
a teaq>ooiiful of anything.” 
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Of oourae I believe you, dear,’’ said Dick, who could not credit 
his ears. He did not think that Kate was capable of telling stich a 
deliberate lie, but seeing that there wiis no use in discussing the 
subject at the present time, and being fearfully tired, he su^ested 
gutting to bed. Kate made no objection, and she took off her 
things ns steadily as site could. To unlace her stays was difficult, 
but when Dick offered to assist her she grew cross. 

Do lot me alone, let me alone,” she said, tearing furiously at 
the strings. 

Without answering, Dick kicked off his shoes ; and this was the 
excuse for another outburst. 

How can vou be so unkind ? I don’t know really what I have 
done to you, that you should try to wake up that poor sick chUd.” 

I assure you, my dear, 1 couldn’t help it, the shoe slippcKl off 
unexpectedly. ” 

Feeling very miserable and unhappy, as if the whole world had 
sot its face against her, Jvate wept silently. At first Dick tried 
to console her, but seeing soon that this was hopelcps, he turned his 
face to the wall and went to sleep. 

For a long time she sobbed amid the covertures. There being no 
blinds, the window behind her was a square of deep blue, and the 
room, into whose depths she could not choose but look, had in this 
glamour an uncertain and tumb*>like appearance, and each recess 
seemed full of strange terrors. At the foot of the bed stood the cradle, 
and she could just distinguish the baby’s face upon the lugubrious 
piillor of the little pillow. Kate watched, and her husband's breath¬ 
ing irritated her. At huit a low wailing ciy broke the heavy still¬ 
ness, and she felt certain she could see the baby moving. * * It wants 
its lM)ttle,” she smd to her herself; but for some time she could not 
make up her mind to get up. But as the crying continued, pity 
mastered her fear, and filled with all kinds of maternal solicitudes, slio 
t^k the poor ailing thing out of its cot and rocked it in her arms. 
For a long half hour she walked up and down the room, soothing and 
kissing it. Should she lose it she thought she should go mad, and 
every feminino fibre in her nature quivered with pain at the 
thought. But there was no danger of that. Had not the landlady 
told her that it would be all right in a day or two, that she must not 
be afraid—infants were never very well. This time, though, ^e 
took care to warm the milk ; it was no use ; she might cram 
the teat as much as she liked into its mouth, but it would 
not suok. It seemed as if it would do nothing but woii To 
listen to it was most distressing, but at length, os if tired out, it 
saiik to sleep, and with an uneasy heart Kate put it b^ into its 
cot. There she sat watching, until a cold piercing shiver nm 
through her and forced her to remember her imprudence. It was a 
winter’s night, and she thought of what would happen if the too 
were taken ill. Under such circumstances it was impossible for her 
not to think of the brandy, and taking the botUe out of a diest of 
drawers where she had hidden it under some clfrthes, she poured her- 
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self out a large glass. It was tlio first time she had drunk the 
spirit neat, and it ran through her, diffusing instantly a delightful 
and grateful warmtli. So satisfied was she with its effect, that after 
a few momenta’ hesitation, she drew the cradle close up to the bed, 
whore she could see it the first thing in the morning, and went back 
to tho brandy. She drank the second glass slowly, leaning her 
arms upon the chest of drawers as she might u[>on a bar counter. 
She thought of her child and husband, of how good she intended to 
be to them, until ideas became broken and slipped from her, and she 
staggered back to bed. Then sleep fell crushingly upon her, and 
amid the shadows of tlie heavily-heaped blankets the prolonged 
breathing of the sleepers reverberated througli the stillness of the 
room. But in Uio twilight, that was boeomiug gradually clearer, 
the baby still slept: tlio moon was beginning to touch witli gold the 
comer of a distant chimney, and soon after a long wliite ray entered 
and laid a blanching finger upon the trailing fold of the cradle 
coverlet. Then, as if awakened by an unoartlily presence, the 
infant uttered a low thin wail; but only tho deep snores of the 
p.arent8 made answer, and in the transparent obscurity the little 
face was twitched with suffering, and one tiny hand raised its dying 
pallor to heaven. 

Above the dark roof tho moon had now become a crescent, and 
as an angel stealing and leaning forwaisl, a white ray kissed with 
cold supernatural kisses the cheeks of the lonely cliild,—and in¬ 
stantly, as if in fear, tho blue sUring eyes were opened, the little 
legs were drawn up to tho very chest, the wciik wail ceased and the 
convulsions began. Would father or mother awako to soothe the 
pitiful struggle t Ko, the shivering little limbs stirred only to tho 
hideous socompaniment of the drunken woman's snores ; and even 
as heedless, majestic in naked golden glory, tho moon swam up 
through the azure peace of the skies, until brought face to face 
with mo child. 

Thei^ in a strange and luminous pause, a green presence took 
puaaession of the whole room, including every detail in its mysteri¬ 
ous embrace. The meanest objects became weifd and fearsome ; 
form and sound were transfigured. Demon-liko, the brandy bottle 
stood on the chest of drawers, and the huddled group in tlie dusky 
bed seemed as a vile world snoring, equally indifferent to life and 
to deal^ Tot for a moment there was hope, for, as if subdued by 
the magnetism of an unearthly power, the convulsions grew less, 
and n. sweet calm came over the cradle. The respite, how brief it 
was 1 Soon the little blankets were cast aside, the legs wore twisted 
on to the cheat, and the eyes blinked convulsively. But no smile 
of joy, nor tear ot grief, changed the mild cruelty of the amber- 
oolooi^ witch at the window: softly as a drinking snake, she drank 
of this young life. Thou shalt be mine and mine only, she seemed 
to ay; and in the devouring gleams the struggle was oontinued. 
Out of the flower>like akin bla^ stains grew ; all the soft round- 
neaes fell into distortione ; chubliy kneee were wrenched to and 
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fro, muscles seemed to be tom and tlie boues beneath to be broken 
Tiolently : as in the Laocoon, e^ery movement spoke of pain. 

8o, for an unappreciable space of time, the white rays glorified 
the poetic agony ; and then the little wan body lay still in a food 
of passionless light. Not a star watched the biid-like remains: 
only the moon knew of the moon's tragedy ; and after li^ering an 
hour, the pale aureole moved up the sky, leaving the child to sleep 
in darkness for ever. 



CHAPTER XXiy. 


It had been raining all night, and it wa<( etill raining, and the mud 
flowed. The eky, a dead grey, woe shot with the smoke of Man* 
Chester, and a taint odour of cinders hovered about the humid 
atmosphere. The perspectives of the streets were voUed wiUi blue 
vapour, through which were seen the balancing backs of two cabmen 
who, perched nigh above the splashing wheels, leaned to exchange a 
remanc as they passed. Kate, sobbing spasmodically, allowed her 
dress to trail frequentlv in the dirt ^e mutes had turned up the 
ends of their trousers, but, at every step they sent the gutter over 
their knees and the fringes of the pall. Of the many am things in 
this world a child’s funeral is perhaps the sfiddest. In a fleeting 
instant we see love, beauty, happiness, all of which we think in onu 
dream-hour it would have attained, and we mourn the darkness, 
aahes, and worms that have overtaken it. Yaiii, perhaps, are these 
visions ; it would liave gained only what we ourselves have gained ; 
but still it seems cruel to have been denied a part in the battle. 
Thus we dream for * moment, and then the little cortege passes on, 
scarcely noticed, bntalked of, uncared for. A dozen people are 
the most that attend ; there are no horses, iiu plumes. A man in 
front, another behind, carry what would be mistaken, wore it not 
for its black dress, for a hand barrow. There is not much grief, 
only a few motlier’s tears, that is all. 

And little Kate’s burial differed only from thov,hundred other 
baby funerals we have seen in our English streets in this, that it 
pas^ even more unnoticed than is usual in such cases. The Len¬ 
noxes lived in an unfrequented part of the town not far from the 
cemetery, and soon the melancholy shops of statuaries, the pallor 
of the hc^tones with dates written in indelible black, the crosses 
of consolation, and the kneeling angels were caught sight of. One 
ol these, a beautiful girl with large wings, bent right over her back, 
especially took the mothei^s fancy. After examming it, and cori- 
daering if there was a chance of her over having enough money to 
boy it, she said : 

** Oh, IMck, what a pity it ia that we can’t put a beautiful monu¬ 
ment like one of those over the poor little thud’s grave.** 

** Yea, isn’t it? But if she had lived 1 think she’d have grown 
ix^ a pretty gud. She waa very like you, dear. ’’ 

He had bra ofieted an engagement for Kate to play the part of 
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the Couubess in Olivette^ and had accepted it, hoping in the maai&> 
while to bo able to persuade her to take it. It wsa rather hard to 
ask her to play tlio day after die funeral, but there was no help for 
it. The company would arrive in town to-morrow, and Dick thought 
it would be a pity to let the chance slip. Ho had not, however, yet 
dared to speak to her about it. Since her child’s death she had 
had some terrible attacks of hysterical ^ef. She had refused either 
to eat or drink, and, uttering low wailing cries, had walked about 
her room for one whole day and night. Dick and the landlady had 
in tuni tried to console her, but, with wild movements of arms, she 
had hod either buried her face in the pillows or frantically clasped 
the little dead tiling to her breast. But there was a want of natu¬ 
ralness in this sorrow. 11 was too vehement, and it came too much 
in jerks to be considered a spontaneous expression of true grief. 
It was not sustained, there were times when she forgot herself, and 
relapsed into indifference. And yet she was perfectly sincere. 
Knowing what a mother sliould fool she strove to force those feel¬ 
ing upon herself, but the truest sentiment in her heart was hatred of 
lierself for having got drunk and neglected her child. It seemed to 
lier that she must teiir and beat herself for wliat she had done. 
She thought herself vile and abominable, but of the sweet illimit¬ 
able love of Uie mother, she only heard a faint echo in her heart. 
Tills blank in her affections was partly inborn, partly the result of 
later circumstances. She had met Dick in her seven-and-twentieth 
year, when the sap of her slowly-developing nature was rising to its 
highest point, when it was burning and forcing to blossom the 
fancies and passions of a dreamy youth. A few more years would 
have killed those desires, as the October win& the flowers, and 
Kate would have lived and died an honest workwoman. But Dick 
kad p^sed in time for the liarvesting, and the flower had fallen 
into Iiis hands. Ho had absorbed her heart and drained it of all 
the love it could feel for living thing—the febrile, emotional, disso¬ 
lute life she had sinoe led had worn out her lymphatic temperament, 
and to her existence was now no more than a nervous erethism; sna 
the gentle imagination liad become morose, C 3 rnicaL and dissatisfied. 

1_ It.-.. #_ _xi__a_ 




character. 

Her want of motherly instincts, and her forced hysterical mef, 
wore owing to the above-named causes; and, as tfie funeral ap* 
psaached the cemotozy her sobbing was so boisterous that one of the 
mutes looked round. 

Oh, Dick,” she said, ** to tliiuk theyll put her down into the 
ground, and that we shall perhaps never even see her grave again. 
Wo may bo a hundred miles from here to-morrow, or sifter.” 

Di(^, who had had credit of the undertaker, looked around un¬ 
easily. Seeing, however, that Kate had not been ovezheerd* he 
said, 

** Poor little tiling. It is sad to lose her, isn't itt 1 should like 
to have seen her grow up.” 
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Never did anything seem bo utterly lost to Kate ns her child soon 
would be. The multitude of graves was appalling. Out of the 
soaking earth, up to the wet grey sky, tlie headstones lifted their 
countless faces. They extended m profusion over a level plain, and 
BO thick were they that a child would not be able to find its way 
out of the labyrinth. The conventional yew trees stood black as 
ink by the spikes of the encircling railing, and the big, white- 
paintM backs of the houses, where the living lived, grew yellow 
upon a dim background of murky sky. 

The coffin was first deposited in the middle of a vault-like church. 
The mutes remained outside in the porch, and Dick fidgeted, feeling 
ill at ease amid the great barren benches. Idle twisted the brim 
of his big hot nervouuy, troubled by the service which the parson 
in a white flowing suralico read from the reading-desk. Kate, on 
the contrary, appeared much consoled, and slie mumbled so many 
prayers that, involuntanly, Dick began to consider the time it would 
take to learn a part of equal length. The little brown box ro- 
mained all the while like a piece of lost luggage, lonely in the grey- 
ness of this station-house-looking church; and when the mutes came 
to claim it Kate burst again into tears. This reminded the parson 
that he was there to console, and, in soft and unctuous words, he 
assured the weeping mother that her child had onlv been removed 
to a better and bri^ter world, and that we must all submit to the 
win of Gk>d. In the porch, however, his attention was distracted, 
sad looking anxiously at the dirty drift of clouds that threatened 
another downpour, he talked confidentially with the sexton, who 
had come to show them the wa^. ** A little more of this," he 
thought, ** and others will bo doing for me wliat I am now doing 
for others." 

But there being no help for it, with the white surplice blowing, 
he followed the prooession through the interminable tombstones. 
It seemed a mysteiy how place for the little grave had been found, 
and amid much indiflerence, the service was continued. Dick 
could not keep his attention fixed, and not a sob was heard until 
t^ parson sprinkled earth upon the coffin and the ropes were 
brutcdly withdrawn. This last ** situation " in the comedy of life 
out the mother's heart, but she was now worn out with ^ief, and 
in silenoe threw her flowers into the narrow opening. Dick said 
nothing, but it made him despair to see her scrambling over the 
heaps of clay, and it seemed to him pretty well impossilne that she 
woim ever be able to play the Countess in Oliwtte on the morrow. 
She was so fearfully haggard and worn that he doubted if any 
amount of rouge would n^e her look the part This was a groat 
pity. He woiud have done anylhiim in the world for his little ^1 
while she was dlive, but now that ime was dead-^. Besides, after 
all, she waa only a Iteby. For some time this idea had oocoired 
to him as an excellent ari^ment to oonvinoe Kate that there was 
ree&y no reason why she uoold not go to rehearsal on the following 
morning. If he had not yet spokm in this way it was only be- 
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cuuaB he was afraid that she would round on him, and call him a 
heartless boast. Lacking moral courage, he would do anythixiff to 
evade a sulky look ; and now, when the funeral was over, and ^ey 
were walking homo wet, sorrowful, and tired, it was curious to 
watch how he gave liisanu to Kate, and the timidity with which he 
introduced his subieot. At lirst he only spoke of himself, and his 
hopes of being able to obtain a better |>art and a h^hor salary 
in the new drama. Mention to a mummer who is lying on hu 
death-bed that a new piece is {(oing to be produced, and he will not 
be able to resist asking a question or two about it; and Kate, weary 
as she was, at once piicked up her ears and said— 

** Oh, they are going to do a new piece 1 You didn’t tell me of 
that before.^' 

** It was only decided last night,*' replied I>iok. 

The spell was now broken, and when they got home and had 
dinner ^e conversation was resumed in a strain that, after the 
mournful tones of the last few days, might be considered as being 
almost jovial. Dick felt as if a big weight had been lifted from his 
mind, and the thought again occurred to him, Wliat was the good 
of making such a fuss over a baby tliat was o^y three weeks oldl 
Kate, too, seemed to be awakening to the conviction that there was 
no use in grieving for ever. The state of torpor she had been living 
in—for to stifle remorse she had been drinking heavily on the quiet 
—now began tp wear o£f, and her brain to uncToud itself ; and Dick, 
sun)riHed at tlie transformation, could not help exclaiming— 

** That’s right, Kate ; cheer up, old girl. A hshy throe weeks 
old isn’t tlie saune as a grown |>ersoQ." 

1 know it isn’t, but if you only knew—I’m afraid I neglected 
the poor little thing." 

“ Nonsense," replied Dick, who, having an eye constantly on the 
main chance, wished to avoid any fresh outburst of grief, ** you 
looked after it very well indeed; besides, you’ll have anoliier,'' he 
added witli a smile. 

1 want no other," replied Kate, vexed at being misundemtood, 
and yet afraid to explain herself more thoroughly. 

The conversation then came to a pause, and both sought for 
words to break a long and irritating silence; at last Dick said: 

** 1 wish there was a part for you in the new piece." 

‘'Yes, so do 1. lhaven’tbeen doing anything fora long while now." 

Thps encounmed, Dick told Kate that in the so-anu-so company 
the part of tlie Countess might be had for tlie asking. 

" Only tliey play to-i^orrow night." 

'' Oh, to-morrow night I It woidd be droadful to act so soon 
after my poor baby's death, wouldn't it 7 ” 

" I can^t see why. We ahall be as sorry for it in a week*s time 
as now, and yet one must get to work some time or other." 

Dick oonsidered this a very telling argument, and, not wishiii^ to 
spoil its efleot, he remained silent, eo ss to give Kate time to digest 
the truth of what he hed saidU 
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The next steps towards arriving at a decision were easily made. 
IHck pleaded their poverty, told of his indebtedness to friojtds, ex* 
plaint that so good a chance might not occur again, and expatiated 
on the dangers that artists ran of being let drop out if they did itot 
keep their names before tlie public, ^te listened very amiably to 
these arguments; she whin^ a bit when pressed for an answer, 
but next morning, when Dick admitted that he liad CfMnpromisud 
himself considerably in the matter, she consented to play the part, 
and they went down to rehearsal. The manager was delighted 
with her appearance. Ho told her that the photo that Dick ha<l 
forwarded did not do her justice; and, handing her the scrip, he said : 

Now you must make your entrance from tliis side.’* 

“ What’s the cue ? ” 

Here it is. I think I shall now beat a retreat in the direction 
of home.” 

“ Ah 1 1 see.” 

And, striving to decipher the MS., Kate walked towards the 
middle of the stage. ** 1 haven’t seen the Duke for twenty-four 
hours, and that means misery.” 

** You’ll get a laugh for that if you’ll turn up your eyes a bit,” 
said Dick. Then, turning to the manager he murmured, ** 1 wisli 
you had seen her as Clairette. The notices were immense. But 1 
must be off now to my own show.” 

This engi^ement relieved the Lennoxes for the time being of 
Uieir embarrassments. During tlie last month a good many debts 
had been contracted, the payment of which could not be avoided ; 
but with Kate’s four and Dick’s two ten a week, doctor, nurse, 
landlady, and undertaker were eventually settleil with. Their lives 
were now working with clock-like exactitude. At four tliey dined, 
at six bade each other good-bye, and repaired to their respective 
theatres. Dick was playing in drama, Kate in opera-boulfo; and 
something before a quarter to eleven she expected him to meet 
her at the stage-door of the Prince’s. On this point sho was very 
particubu', and if he were a few momente late she questioned him 
minutely as to whore he had boon, what he hod bedn doing. 

One day sho had happened to catch him talking at the comer of 
the street with a lady, whom she recognised as belonging to the 
same theatre as ho did. At the time the fact did not strike her 
very forcibly, but gradually, from words heard here and there, 
which, through a slow process, were assimilated and twisted in her 
excited brain, the strangest conclusions were arrived at; and the 
dreadful jealousies and suspicions which her marriage had appeased 
returned, uod tortured her night and day with a cruel ferocity. At 
first the approach of pain was manifest^ by a nervous anxiety for 
her hnid>snd*s presence. She seemed dissatisfied and restless when 
he wee not with her, and after breakfast in the mornings, when he 
took up his hat to go out, she would b^ of him to stay, and find 
budt with him for mving her. He reasoned vrith her very softly 
end kindly, uudsted, and assured her that he had the most important 
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engagements. On one occasion it was a man who had given him 
an appointment in order to speak witii him oonceming a new 
theatre, of which he was to have the entire management; another 
time it was a man who was writing a drama, and wanted a colla¬ 
borator to put the s^e construction right; and as these siancet oi 
collaboration oecupied both morning and afternoon, Kate, until 
four o’dock, was thrown entirely on her own resources. The first 
two or three novels she had read during her convalescence had 
amused her, but they all now seemed one so much like the other 
that they ended by Ixiring her ; and, too excited to be able to fix 
her attention, she often read without understanding what she was 
reading. Her mind was a chaos of conflicting emotions. On one 
side the meiuory of her baby's death preyed upon her; she still 
could not help thinking that it was owing to her neglect that it had 
died. On the otlier, the thought that her husband was playing her 
false goaded her to madness. Sometimes she attempted to follow 
him, but this only resulted in failure, and she returned home alter 
a fruitless chose more dejected than ever. ** Ah I if the baby had 
not died, there would have been something to live for,'* she 
murmured to herself a thousand times during the dav, until at last 
her burden of remorse grew quite unbearable, and she thought of 
the brandy the doctor liad ordered her. Since her engagement to 
play the Countess she had forgotten it, but now a strange desire 
seized her os suddenly as if she had been stung by a snake. There 
was only a little left in the bottle, but that little cheered and re¬ 
stored her even more than she had expected. Her thoughts came 
to her more fluently, she ate a better dinner, and acted joyously 
that night at the theatre. There is no doubt,*' she said to her¬ 
self, the doctor was right. What I want is a little stimulant." 
Of the truth of this she was more than ever convinced when next 
morning she found herself again suffering from the usual melancholy 
and dulness of spirits. The very sight of breakfast disgusted her, 
and when Dick left she wandered ^bout the room, unable to interest 
herself in anything. There was a yearning in her throat for the 
tingling sensation that brandy would bring, imd the longed for 
yester&y’s lightness of conscience. Bui tliere was no liquor in the 
house, not even a glass of sheny. What was to be done ? Kate 
hesitated for some time before applying to the landlady. What 
would the woman think ? Such people were always too ready to 
put a wrong interpretation uj>on everything. Stul, Mrs. Clarke 
kn8W that the doctor had ordered her to take a little brandy when 
she felt weak. Resolving, however, not to put hemlf into any¬ 
body's power she detannined to wait until dinner-time. Half an 
hour of misery' passed, and then, excited to the last degree by the 
craving for drinx, she remembered that it would be very foolish to 
ride her health for the sake of a prejudioe. To die doctor's 
orders was her first duty. This iweotkNi was infinitmy oonaoliim; 
it relieved her mind at once of mndi mioeriaiiity^ and, riiigiiig the 
baU, ^e prepared her little speech. 
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“ OJi I Mrs. CWke, I’m sorry to troublo you, but—I’m feeling so 
weak Uiis monung—and, if you remember, the doctor ordered mo to 
take a little brandy when 1 felt 1 wanted it Do you happen to have 
any in the house V* 

No, ma’am, I haven’t, but I can send outfor it in a minute. And 
you do look as if you wanted something to pick you up.” 

** Yes,” said Kate, throwing as much weakness as she could 
into her voice, ** somehow 1 have never felt the same sinco my con¬ 
finement.” 

'* All I I know well how it pulls one down. If you only know how 
I suffered with my tliird baby 1 ” 

“ 1 can well imagine it” 

The conversation then came to a pause, and Mm. Clarke, not see¬ 
ing her way to any further family confidences, said : 

“ What shall 1 send for, ma’am—half a pint ! The grocer round 
the corner keeps some very nice brandy. ” 

**Tes, that will do,” said Kate, seeing an unending perspective of 
drinks in half a pint. 

** Shall 1 put that down in the bill, or will you give mo the money 
now, ma’am ? ” 

This was very awkward, for Kato suddenly remembered that she 
had this week given over her salary to Dick, without keeping any¬ 
thing out of it However, there was no help for it now, and putting 
as bold a face on it as she could, she told Mrs. Clarke to book it. 
What did it matter whether Dick saw it or not. IJod not the doctor 
told her she required a little stimulant ? 

Henceforth brandy drinking became an established part of ICate’s 
morning hours. Even before Dick was out of bod she would invent 
a pretext for stealing into the next room so tlut she miglit have a 
nip on the sly before breakfast. The bottle, and a packet of 
sweetstuff to take the smell off her mouth, were kept behind a 
large oleograph representing Swiss sceneiy. The fear that Dick 
might pop out upon her at any moment often nearly caused her 
to spill tlio liquor over the place : but existence was impossible 
without drink. She couldn’t eat, and she felt ahe was bound to 
get rid of the miserable moods of mind to which she woke. Be¬ 
fore eleven o’clock Dick was out of the house, and this left Kate 
four hours of lonely idleness staring her blankly in the face. 
Sometimes alie practised a little music, but it wearied her. She 
bad courage now for nothing, and the only thing that killed the 
drearinesa that ached in heart and head was brandy-and-water. 
Many half-pint bottles had succeeded the fiiat, and, ashamed to 
admit her secret drinking, she now regularly paid the landlady 
out of her own money. When funds were low, a little bill was 
ran up, and this was produced and talked over when the two 
women were having a glass together of a morning. To pay these 
debts Kate had to resort to the most abject lying. All kinds of 
excuses had to be concocted. Her first idea was to tell Dick she 
intended to continue her music lessons. He would be sure, she 
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thought, never to ask her a question on the subject; but Dick| 
who was still terribly hard up, begged of her to wait until they 
were better off before incurring new expenses. Annoyed, she fell 
buck on the subject of clothes, and when he aidced her if she could 
not manage to go on with what she luid for a bit, it astonished him 
to see the little mad rage into which she instantly fell. Was it not 
her (»wn money, had she not earned it, and was he going to rob her 
of it ? Did he only keep her to work for him ? If so, she’d very 
soon put that to rights by chucking up her engagement; then ho 
would bo forced to keep her ; she wasn’t going to be bullied. Dick, 
ill his usual kind way, tried to calm her. Ue explained to her their 
])ositiun, told her of his projects. But tlie fear of discovery was a 
fixed thought in her mind, and she refused to listen to reason until 
he put his hand in his pocket and gave her two pounds ten. Tliis 
was just the sum rciiuirod to pay what she owed at the Ayre Arms. 
Then, seeing her difticulties removed, her bettor nature asserted 
itself, and, after a moment of trembling reflection, the tears 
started to lior eyes, and she hogged of Dick to forgive her. She 
hud lust her temper, and she did not know what she was saying. 
For a swift instant slie thought of confessing the truth, but the 
idea died in a resolution to amend. It was not worth 8i)eaking 
of; she was getting stronger, and would soon need no more 
stimulants. 

And for two days Kate kept to her promise ; instead of sitting at 
liome, she called on one of the ladies of the theatre, and passed a 
pleasant morning with her. Struck by this success, she paid visits 
to other members of the cunipaiiy, and went out shopping with them. 
But when throe or four' met at the comer of a street, after a few 
introductoiy remarks, a drink was generallv proposed, not as men 
would propose it, but slyly, and with mudi affectation. Skirting 
furtively along the streets, a quiet bar would bo selected, and then, 
“ What will you have, dear ? ** would be whispered softly, ** A drop 
of gin, dear.” On one of those occasions Kate only just escaped 
getting hopelessly drunk. Fortunately, Dick did not return home 
to dinner, and a good sleep and a bottle of soda-water pulled her 
bigother, so that slio could go down to the theatre and play her part 
without exciting observation. This decided her not to trust herself 
again to the temptation of her girl friends, and she asked Dick to 
allow her to accompany him sometimes. He made a wry face at 
this proposal, hesitated, and explained that his collaborator suffered, 
nofme to interrupt their stfance,^/ he was a timid man, and couldn’t 
work in the presence of a third person. Kate only sighed, but al¬ 
though she aid not attempt to dispute the veraoily w wn statement^ 
she felt that it was cruel that she should be left thm, hour after 
hour, entirely alone. She deceived herself, however, with resoln- 
tions and hopes that she would require no more brandy. But in 
her heart of hearts she know that we would not be able to remst, 
and, docile as the sheep under the butcher’s hand, she recognised 
her fate, and accepted it. A new norel was bought, a fresh biU run 
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up at the git>cer'8, and tJie mornings were ^lossod in a stale of torpor. 
Without getting absolutely drunk, she drank sufficient to confuse 
her Uioughta, to reduce them to a sort of nebulie, enough to blend 
and soften the lines of a too hard reality to a long sensation of tick¬ 
ling, in which no idea was precise, no desire remained long enough 
to grow to a pain, but caressed and passed amorously away. Some¬ 
times, of course, she overdosed herself, but on these occasions, when 
she found consciousness slippiiu' a little too rapidly from her, she 
was cunning enough to go and he down. Living, as she did, in con¬ 
stant fear of detection, endowed the simplest words and looks 
with a double meaning, and she could not help hating him if he 
asked her questions or dared to accuse her of being sleepy and heavy 
about the eyes. Did he intend to insult her—was that it ? if so, she 
wasn’t going to stand it. But the climax was reached when one day 
he stood before the oleograph, apimreutly examining with deep in¬ 
terest the different aspects of tiie Swiss scenery. In reality, his 
thoughts were far away, but Kate, who did not know this, grew so 
nervous and angry, that it was with difficulty she contained herself. 

On half a dozen different pretexts she had tried to got him away. 
There was a bottle hidden t)ehind the blue mountains, and should 
he touch them, discovery was inevitable. Under these circum¬ 
stances, there was notliing to do but fly into a violent passion, so 
snatching up a plate from the table she dashed it violently against 
the ground. Tiie colour rushed to her forehead, and she abused 
liim roundly for his neglect. Was she so utterly beneath his notice 
tliat he could not even answer a question ? The crash caused Dick 
to jump round as if he hod been shot, and ho sought to pacify his 
wife. This was not easy, and almost eve^ day a dis]>uto of the 
same sort arose. Danger of discovery assailed her from all sides, 
and this engendered, if not hatred, a fierce resentment; and b) 
deceive herself as to the true reason she criticised his conduct and 
manner of life bitterly and passionately from every point of view. 
Jealousy was natural to hor ; it had been long smouldering in her 
heart Once or twice it had blazed into fiame, but circumstances 
had, for the time being, quenched it. Now therb was nothing to 
oppose it, and it burnt with resistless fury. All things served ss 
fuel, and inwudly Kate raged for some opportunity to show her 
spite. She was conscious of no wrongdoing, she believed, and 
believed sincerely, that she was acting legitimately in defence of her 
own interests. Certmn she was that Dick was deceiving her, and 
the want of moral courage in the man, which forced him to teU lies 
—^iies in which he was sometimes found out—tended to confirm her 
in th** belief. For a few days past a quarrel had been proparing. 
It was a weapon that hod been forg^ by a thousand strokes, 
fashioned by insults and tempered in the cruellest slanders. Still 
the tune for fight had not yet come, and she chafed under the delay. 
One night, however, he kept her waiting half an hour at the stsffe- 
door. Where had he been to f what had he been doing all tnis 
while T were the questions she put to him in many different forms 
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of phrase as they walked home. Dick assured her he had been 
detained by his manager, who wanted to speak with him oonceming 
a new production, lie had been asked to undertake the anange- 
inent of some of the processions. But Kate would not accept any of 
these excuses, and she quarrelled venomously. Convinced he had 
been after a woman, she stuck to her opinion, and tlie bickering 
continued. It was very irritating. After a wearying argument, full 
of protestations, admonitions, and promises, a long silence would 
establish itself between tliein, and, fondly hoping that peace was re¬ 
stored, tho man would allow his thoughts to take up the thread of 
some theatrical difISculty—tho price of the ballet-girls’ dresses, or 
the possibility of tlio refreshment contractor advauoing some money 
on the bars. Kothing more was said until they got up to their 
room, and then Dick, as usual, forgetful of even the immediate ^ast, 
began t.o speak (if his manager’s intentions regarding a new piece. 
Ilu did not, however, get fur before he was brought to a sudden 
standstill by a fresh explosion of wrath. 

’ What have I done now ? ” he asked. 

‘ Done I Do you suppose 1 want to hear about that woman ? ’* 

‘ Wliat woman ? ” 

Oh ! you needn’t do the innocent with me I *' 

“ Really 1 I give you niy word-*’ 

“ Your word 1 a nice tiling, indeed I ” 

“ Well, what do you want me to do ? ” 

” To leave ino in peace," said Kate, savagely breaking the string 
of her stays. 

Dick, who was very tired, took the hint, and, without attenmting 
to argue the point further, quietly undressed and got to bed. There 
the quarrel was resumed, and for an hour or more a sort of guerilla 
warfare was maintained, lie lay with his head turned close to the 
wall; hers danced over the extreme edge of the pillow, and the 
sound of her complaining voice harassed the darkness of the room. 
Tho same tale was repeated without mercy. 

Why don't you go away and leave me ? I cannot tliink how you 
can bo so cruel, and to me, who gave up everything for you 1" 

It was the wail of petulant anger; but as yet she showed no 
violence, and it was not until her husband, worn out by two hours 
of unooasing lamentations, begged of her to allow him to go to sleep, 
that her temper commenced to overcome her. In the morning, 
however, she was more agreeable, and it was not until she had paid 
a eeuple of visits to the blue Swiss mountains that she became again 
taciturn and irritable. Dick, on his part, did not as yet even 
remotely suapect his wife of drunkenness, he merely thought that 
she had grown lately very Ul-tem|>er6d, and that a jealous woman 
was about the moat distressing thing in existence ; and, anxious to 
avoid another tcmie, he hurried through his breakfast She watdhed 
him eating in silence, knowing well he was counting the minutes till 
he could get away. At last uie said : 

** Will you take me to church to-day ?" 
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** My dear« I’m afraid I’ve an appointment, but I’ll try to come 
baolc if I can.” 

Knowing very well that he had no intention of returning ahe said 
nothing, and a few minutes later, after asking ^eoiously up to what 
time he would find her in, he slipped away. Then what to do ahe 
know not, unless, indeed, she invited the landlady to come up and 
have a glass with her ; but feeling somewhat out of humour for tlie 
tuigid conversation of that respectable person, she put on her hat 
and ran after her husband, determined to watch him. But he was 
not to be seen, and after roaming aimlessly about for some time she 
turned into a church, and sat through the whole of the service. She 
did not attempt to keep her attention fixed on what was going on, 
but to kneel down, to stand up, with the crowd—that is to any, to 
abandon herself to a general impulse—was in itself a relief, and re< 
laxed the strain of her thoughts. Her fevered hands twitched, her 
eyes stared painfully, her brain boiled witli angry excitement, and 
when church was over she wandered through the town, drinking at 
the different public-houses. When she got home she was slightly 
boozed; but feeling somewhat less miserable and wretched, she 
inquired after Dick. He had not yet come in. This was unfor¬ 
tunate, for her heart, that was relenting towards him, was again, in 
a swift moment of suspicion, tightened into bitteniess, and in the 
solitude of her room, asking herself why he treated her thus cruelly, 
slie work^ herself into a state of positive frenzy. It pretty nearly 
drove her mad to think that at the moment she was patiently wait¬ 
ing dinner for him he might be in the arms pf another woman ; and 
when the landladv came upstairs a second time in hope of a suciablo 
glass, Kate told her she might bring the soup up (they always had 
soup on Sundays) ; tliat if Mr. Loimox didn’t choose to come in for 
his meals he might go without them. At that moment a ring at the 
door was hoard, and Dick walked into the room. Throwuig himself 
into an arm-chair he said : 

I declare I never was so Ured in my life, I’m dead beat. 

1 daresay you are, I can easily understand tiiqt," was the curt 
reply. 

An expression of pain passed over his face. 

** Goo^ess me, Kate ! ” ho said in a perplexed voice. ** You 
don’t mean to say you are anny still.” 

Ho sttention was paid to the landlady, who was placing the soup 
on the table, and she, being pretty well accustomed to their quarrltMi, 
said with an air of indiflerenoe as she left the room : 

** Dinner is served, 1 shall bring the leg of mutton up when you 
ring. 

No answer waui made to her, and the couple sat moodily looking 
at each o^«r. After a pause, Dick tried to be conciliatory, and in 
the most sffectionite phrases he could select he besought Kate to 
make it up. 

** I assure you, you are wrong,” he iwd, ** I have been after no 
woman. Do, for goodness sake, make it up.” 

iB 
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Then approaching her chair, he tried to draw her toward him, 
but pulling herself away passionately, she exclaimed : 

“^o, no, leave me alone—^leave mo alone—don’t touch me—I 
hato you.” 

This was not encouraging, but nt the end of another silence 
he attempted again to reason with her. But it was useless; 
and worn and impatient, he begged of her at least to come to 
dinner. 

“ If you aren't hungry, I am.” 

There was no answer ; lying back in her chair she sulkedj deaf to 
all entreaty. 

‘‘Well, if you won’t, 1 will,” he said, seating himself in her 
place. 

Tier eyes flashed with a dull lurid light, and walking close to the 
table, she looked at him steadily, fidgotting as she did so with the 
knives and glasses. 

“ I can’t think how you treat me as you do; what have 1 done to 
you to deserve iti Nothing. But 1 sliall be revenged, that Iwill; 
1 can bear it no longer.” 

“ Bear what ? ” he asked despairingly. 

“You know well enough. Don’t f^gravate me. 1 hate you 1 
Oh, yes,” she said, raising her voice, “ I do hate you I ’’ 

“Sit down and have some dinner, and don’t be so foolish,” he 
said, trying to be jocular, as ho lifted the cover from the soup. 

“ Eat with you? Never I ” she answered theatrically. But the 
interest he showed in Uic steaming liquid annoyed her to such a 
degree, that overcome by a sudden gust of passion slie upset the 
tureen into his lap. Dick uttered a scream, aiid in starting back he 
overturned his cnair. Although not scalding, the soup was still 
hot enough to bum him, and he held his tliighs dolorously. The 
labledotli was deluged, the hearthrug steamed ; and, regaruess of 
every thing, Kate rushed past, imprecating violently as she went. 
In brief, broken phrases, ^e ncou^ her husband of cruelty, of un¬ 
faithfulness, stopping only to reproach him with a desire to desert 
her. Dick said nothing, nor could he, so quickly did her wends 
flow, but in dripping trousers watched her in mute astonishment. 
With mild looks for words, he asked. What does all this mean ? 
What have I done ? The expression of his face changed till it 
seemed to say, you surely must have gone mad to act like this. Of 
c^plex emotions in the scene there were none, only a deaf fixity 
of intention, such as two quarrelling animab are conscious of tn 
their prolonged disputes. 

The brown of Kate’s eyes was dim, but occasionally it flashed to. 
a dull gold tint, and as she hurried up and down the room, her hair 
became unloosened and hung down ner shouldeni, like a sheaf of 
black plumes. Dick thought of chan^ng his clothes, but t^ in- 
tensity of her passion detained him. Stopping suddenly bfdore the 
table she pour^ out a tumbler of sherry, and drank it almost at a 
gulp. Nauseous it was to her taste as lukewarm water, and she 
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yeamod for the burning feiroun of brandy. They would sting her, 
would awake the dull ache of her palate to life to animation. She 
knew well where was the bottle, she could see it in her mind's 
eye, the darling black neck leaning against the frame of the 
picture. Why should slie not go and fetch it, and insult him with 
the confession of her sin ? Was it not he who drove her to it ? So 
Kate thought in her madness, and the lack of courage to execute 
her wishes angered her still further against the fat creature who lay 
staring at her, lying back in the arm-wair. Applying herself again 
to the sherry she swallowed greedily. 

**For goodness sake,” said Dick, who began to get alarmed, 
** don’t drink like that I You’ll get drunk.'' 

** Well, what does it matter if 1 do ? It is you who drive me to 
it. If you don’t like it, go to Miss Yane.” 

“"What 1 You’ve not finished with that yet? Haven’t T told 

f ou twen^ times that there’s nothing between me and Miss Vane ? 
haven’t spoken to her for the last three days. ” 

That’s a lie I ” shrieked Elate. ** You went to meet her this 
morning. 1 saw you. Do you take me for a fool ? But oh I 1 don’t 
know how you can be such a beast t If you wanted to desert me, 
why did you ever take me away from llauley ? But you can go 
now, I don’t want the leavings of that creature.” 

Taken aback by what was nothing more than a random guess, 
Dick hesitated, and then deciding that ho might as well be caught 
out in two lies as in one, he said, as a sort of forlorn hope :— 

If you saw us you must have seen that she was with Jackson, 
and tliat I did not do any more than raise my hat.” 

Kate, who was too excited to follow out the train of the simplest 
idea, made no. answer, and continued to rave forth incoherent state¬ 
ments of all kinds. Tn the meanwhile, the landlady came up to ask 
when she should bring up the leg of mutton, but she went away 
frightened. There was no dinner that day. Amid screams and 
viment words the evening died slowly, and the room darkened 
until nothing was seen but the fitful firelight pkv)dng on Dick’s 
ban^; but still, through the shadows, passed, like a figure of 
avenginig fate, the vague form of the womati. Would she never 
grow tired and sit down ? he asked himself a thousand times. It 
seemed as if it would never cease, and the incessant repetition of 
the same words and gestures turned in the brain with the mechanical 
movement of a wheel, dimming the sense of reality and producing 
the obtuse terror of a nightmare. But from this state of semi-con- 
Bciousness he was suddenly awakened by the violent nnging of 
the bell. 

** What do you want ? Can 1 get you anything ? ” 

Kate did not deign to answer hun. When the landlady appeared, 
die said— 

'* 1 want aome more sherry, I am dying of thirst. ” 

"You shall not have any mCre,” said Dick, interposing ener¬ 
getically. ** Mrs. Clarke, 1 forbid you to bring it up.** 
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** I say she shall/’ replied Kate, her face twitchihg with 
passion. 

**I say she shall not.” 

** Then I’ll go out and get it.” 

** No, I’ll see you don’t do that,” said Dick, getting between her 
and the door. As ho did so he turned his back to sp^k to the land¬ 
lady. Kate seized a handful of the frizzly hair and almoBt pulled him 
to the ground. Twisting round he took her by the wrist and freed 
himself, but this angered and still further excited her. 

** You'd better let her have her way,” said the landlady. '*1 
won’t bring up much, and it may put her to sleep.” 

Dick, who at the moment would have given half his life for a 
little peace, nodded his head affirmatively, and went back to his 
chair. He did not know what to do. Never had he witnessed so 
terrible a scene before. Since three or four days back this quarrel 
had been working up crescendo, and now the landlady brought up 
the sherry, Kate seized the decanter, and, complaining that it was 
not full, resumed her drinking. 

So ^ou see I did get it, and I’ll get another bottle if I choose. 
You think that 1 like it. Well, you are mistaken ; I don't, I hate 
it. 1 only drink it because you told me not, because 1 know that 
you begrudge it to me, you begrudge me every bit tliat I put into 
my mouth, the verv clothes 1 wear. But it was not you who paid 
fur them. I earned the money myself, and if you thmk to rob me 
of what I earn you are mistmeen. You sha’n’t If you try to 
do BO 1 sliall apply to the magistrate for protection. Yes, and 
if you dare to lay a hand on me I shall have you locked up. Yes, 
y6B-~do you hear me?” she screamed, advancing towaras him, 
spilling as she did the glass of wine she held in her hand over 
her dress. ** I shall have you locked up, and I should love to do 
so, because it was you who ruined me, who seduced me, and 1 hate 
you for it.” 

She spoke with a fearful volubility, and her haranguing echoed in 
Dick’s ears with the cruel meaningless sound of a water-tap heard 
splashing on the flagstones of an ^oing courtyard. 

Sometimes he would get up, determined to make one more eflbrt, 
and in his gentlest and most soothii^ tones would say : 

Now look here, dear, will you listen to me ? 1 know you well, 
and I know you are a bit excitw: if you will believe me—** 

But it was no use. Apparently she did not hear him. Indeed, 
it almost seemed as if her ears had become stones. Her hands were 
clenched, and dragg^ herself awav from him, she would resume 
her tigerish walk. ' l^e roaring soUtude of an African forest is aU 
that that terrible midnight can be compared to. Smnetunes Dick 
wondered at the strength that sustainea hw, and the thrill of joy 
that he experienced was intense, when about two o’clodi, after 
eight or ten hours of the tenible punishment he noticed wuA she 
seemed to be growii^ weary, that her cries were becoming less 
articulate. Several times she had stopped to rest; her head sank 
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on her bosom, and eveiy effort she made to rouse herself was feebler 
than the preceding one. At length her legs gave way under her, 
and she slipped insensible on the floor. 

Dick watched for a time, afraid to touch her, lest by some hor¬ 
rible mischance she should woke up and recommence the terrible 
scene that had just been concluded, and at least half an hour elapsed 
before he could muster up courage to undress her and put her to 
bed. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Next morning, when recovered from her drunken fit, Kate was 
duly repentant, and she begged of Dick to forgive her for all she 
had said and done. She told him that she loved him better than 
anything in the world, and she perauaded him that if she had taken 
a drop too much, it was owing to jealousy, and not to any liking for 
the drink itself. Why, oh why i did he make her jealous ? It was 
tliat that maddened her. When she thought of his being with an¬ 
other woman she was not responsible for her aotions, and he must 
forgive her. Dick adopted tne theory willingly (every man is re¬ 
luctant to believe that his wife drinks), and thoroi]ghly deceived by 
the credulity with which he had accepted her excuse, Kate resolved 
to endure the direst pangs that joidousy could inflict upon her 
rather than have recourse to brandy for relief. Jealousy I Chance 
hews the cornerstone of our lives. She had discovers the word 
—the plinth whereon to erect a guardian demon. 

Nevertheless she was true for a time to her resolve, and sub¬ 
mitted to Dick’s neglect with almost stoic resignation. Had she 
remained in Manchester, or had she even been placed in surround¬ 
ings that would have rendered possible the existence of a fixed set 
of principles, she might have cured herself of her vice. But before 
two months her engagement at the Prince’s came to an end, and 
Dick’s at tlie Royal very soon followed suit. They then passed 
into other companiei^ the first pf which dealt with Urge Snakes- 
poaroan revivals. Dick played successfully Don John in Afuok Ado 
About Noikm^f the Ghost in Hamlet^ the Friar in Borneo and Juliet. 
Kate on her side represented witli a fair amount of aucom a series 
of second ])arts, such as Rosalind in Bomeot Bianca in OtkeUo, 
Sweet Ann Piige in the Merry There were times when her 

belmviour was not all that could be desired, sometimee from Jeal¬ 
ousy, somedmea from drink ; generally from a mixture of the two. 
Imt on the whole she nutnaged very deverly, and it was not more 
than whispwed, and always with a good-natured giggle, that Mrs. 
Lennox was not averse to a glass. From tilie Sh^espeaiean they 
went to join a dramatic company, where houses were blown up aim 
ships sank amid thunder and lightning. Dick played a de^xste 
villain, and Kate a virtuous pimourmaid, until one night, having 
surprised him in the act of kiming the manor's wife, she ran off 
to the nearest pub, and did not return until she was hombly in- 
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toxioated. Calling him the most awful names, she staggered on to 
the stage, accusing him at the same time of adultery, and pointing 
ont the manager's wife os his paramour. Tltore wm'e shrieks and 
hysterics, and Dick had great difBculty in proving liis innocence to 
the angry impresario. Me spoke of his honour and a duel, but os 
the lady in question was starring, the benefit of the doubt liad to be 
granted her. On these grounds the matter was hushed up. Never* 
theless, after so public an eadandre it was im]iOBsible fur tho Len¬ 
noxes to remain in the company. Dick was very much cut up 
about it, and, without even claiming his week’s salary, he and his 
wife packed up their baskets and boxes and returned to Muuclioster. 
There he entered into a quantity of speculations, of the character 
of which she had not the least idea; all she know was, tlmt jlio 
never saw him from one end of the day to the other. Out of tho 
place he was at ten o’clock in the morning, and never did ho return 
before twelve at night. I'heso hours of idleness and solitude were 
hard to bear, and Kate begged of Dick to get her an engagement. 
But, fearful of another scandal like tho hist, he always gave her thr 
same answer—that he had as yet hoard of nothing, but as soon as 
he did he would let her know. Believe him slic didn’t, but she 
had to submit, for she could never muster up oourngo to go and 
look for anything herself, and the long summer days imssed wearily 
in reading the accounts of the now companies, and the new pieces 
produced. TMs sedentary life, and the effects of tho brandy, which 
she could now no longer do without, soon began to toll upon her 
health, and the rich olive complexion began to fade to a sickly 
yellow. Even Dick noticed that she was not looking well; he 
said she required change of air, and a few days after ho burst 
iuto the room and told her gaily that he had just arranged a 
tour to go round the coast of England and play little comic 
sketches aild operettas at the pier theatres. Tiita was good news, 
and the next few days were fully occupied in trying over music, 
m akin g up their wardrobes, and telegraphing to London for the 
different nooks wherefrom they would make their selections. A 
young man whom Dick had heard singing in a public-house proved 
a great hit. He wrote his own words, some df which were con- 
sldei^ so excruciatingly funny that at Scarborough and Brighton 
lie fi?equently received a couple of guineas for singing a few songs 
at private houses after the public entertainment Afterwards he 
appeared at the Pavilion, and for many years supplied the axioms 
and aphorisms that the jeuneaae dvree of the metropolis are in tho 
habit of using to garnish tlie baldness of their native speech. 

For a time the sea proved very beneficial to Kate’s health, but 
the never-ending surprises and expectations she was exposed to 
finish ed so straining and sharpening her nerves that the stupors, 
ithe aasiuummente of drink became, as it were, a necessary make¬ 
weight.Her leve for Dick pressed upon and agonized her; it was 
a dmer whose steel was being slowly reddens in the flames of 
bimdy, and in subtilisation of the brain the remotest par- 
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tides of pain detaohed tliemaelves until life seemed to her nothing 
but a burning and unbearable frenay. What she wanted of him 
she knew not, but with a longing t^t was nearly madness she 
desired to possess him wholly ; she yearned to oury her poor 
aching body, throbbing with the anguish of nerves, in tliat peace¬ 
ful hulk of fat, so calm, so ^;rand, so invulnerable to pain, march¬ 
ing amid, and contented in, its sensualities, as a stately boll grazing 
amid the pastures of a succulent meadow. 

Unkind he never was to her; the soft sleek manner that had 
won her remained ever the same, but she would have preferred a 
blow. It would have been something to have felt the strength of 
his hand upon her. She wanted an emotion ; she longed to be 
brutalized. She knew when she tortured him with reproaches she 
was alienating from herself any affection he might still bear for 
her ; but, nevertheless, she found it impossible to restrain herself. 
There seemed to be a devil within her that goaded her until all 
power of will ceased, and against her will ^e had to obey its 
Dohosts. A blow might exorcise this spirit. Were he to strike 
her to the ground she thought she might still be saved ; but, alas t 
he remained as kind and good-natured as ever. 

The bottle was now generally hidden under the mattress ; and to 
disguise her drunkenness she had to exaggerate her jealousy. The 
two were now mingled so thoroughly in her head that she could 
scarcely distinguish one from the other. She knew there were 
women aU around him ; she could see them ogling liim out of the 
little boxes at the side of the sta^e. How they could be such 
beasts she couldn’t conceive. Behmd the scenes they stood for 
hours waiting for him, and she was told th^ had come for engage¬ 
ments. Baskets of food come for him, pork pies and tongues, but 
these she pitched out of the window ; and the ears of one little 
wretch, whom she had found loitering about the stage-door, she 
had soundly boxed. 

Sometimes in her suspicions Kate was right, sometimes wrong, 
but in all and every cose they accentuated the neurosis, occasionM 
by alcohol, from which she was suffering. Still by some extra- 
ordin^ cunning, she contrived for some time to regulate her 
drinking so that it should not interfere with business, mid on the 
rare occasions when Dick had to apologise to the public for her 
non-appearance she insisted that it was not her fault; and from a 
mixture of vanity, and a wish to conceal his wife’s shame, the 
poor nuui still believed, and aigued with the friends who knew of 
nis trouble, that his n^e had no real taste for liquor—tiiat she 
never drank except when she had those infemm jealoiu fits 
upon her." 

But instead of diminishing, their quarrels seemed to grow of 
more frequent occurrence. After the 1^ tow, when she tlmw the 
soup tureen into his lap, for a month nothing except a few 
apeeahle evenings dist^bed their peace; but lately two 
that had lasted respectively two and three days, had rendered the 
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continuaDce of the sea-Bide tour impoBBible. Jealousy might or 
might not be the oause^ but at any rate Kate waa often in a state 
th^ prevented her appearance on the stage, and, as nothing oould 
be done without her, Dick had begun to think of returning to 
London. He had been now in the provinces some years, and up 
in town changes might have occurred which he hoped to be able to 
turn to his i^vantago : nearly all recent speculations had proved 
successful, and out of the piers he had saved a couple of hundred 
pounds. 

For the provincial actor a London theatre is a temptation at 
once divine and irresistible, and Dick had met lately a very extra¬ 
ordinary person, whom he thought might be worth looking after. 
Is it necessary to say that this l^ing was a woman ? The acquain¬ 
tanceship had come about in this way. One morning Dick had 
escaped from his wife, who was raging about the house in a tower¬ 
ing passion. Wearied witli the shrieked upbraidings which had 
been ringing in his ears since morning, his thoughts turned to 
some place where he could find peace and solitude. The pier 
being completely deserted at two o'clock, he had gone down there, 
and sitting on one of the benches in the sun, he watched idly the 
liquid tranquillity of a tide that has attained its plenitude amid the 
languors of a windless day. No sun was visible, but the sky was 
full of an inner radiance, and one bkek boat heaved voluptuously 
OQ the sweet blue bosom of the sea. The heat was sweltering, and 
in the solitude of the baking woodwork a few officials moved round 
the theatre, whose tin cupolas were scarcely visible against the dis¬ 
coloured blue of the sky. 

But, ‘*out of sight, out of mind —he had already almost for¬ 
gotten Kate's unfortunate caprices of temper, and a thousand 
theatrical projects had begun to balance themselves in his mind, 
when his attention was attracted by a strange-looking creature in a 
green silk dress. The colour contrasted vividly with the pale 
shimmer of the sea, and judging from the monstrous coquetry with 
which the wearer caught up the voluminous skirt, it was impossible 
not to think of her but as the inmate of an asylunk ils if fascin¬ 
ated, Dick watched her. They were alone on tlie deck. As she 
panied she bowed, smirked, looking back over the green silk with 
the most grotesmie movements possible to imagine. Her gilt hair 
slipped from under a black batter<^ bonnet, and in huge, shapeless 
hands she held a manuscript which slie glanced at from time to 
time. 

** She's learning a part, I'll he lianged if she ain’t. T wonder who 
she can be ? W^t a good make-up that would be for a farcical 
comedy,” thought Dick. 

Up and down she went, flauntuig herself like an aged cockatoo in 
the sun. 

At last he determined to speak to her, and having noticed that 
■he generally made a pause at one particular part of her eccentric 
promenade, ne went and stationed himself there. The thing was 
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done in a second; encouraged by a couple of good ogles, he 
ventured to remark that the solitude of the pier was favourable to 
study. 

** Yes, at this time of the day, but at all others it is crowded with 
the hubbub of the world that knows no aspiration ; but now, in 
front of the sea, I can fancy myself alone with my heroes.” 

And who are your heroes, may I ask?” said Dick, repressing a 
smile. This was even more than he had expected. 

My heroes are here,” she answered, tapping the manuscript 
with her knotted finjrers, “ the brave young spirits of the old world.” 
“ Oh, I see ; that is one of your own poems, I suppose?” 

“ Yes ; I am studying it for recitation. I am going to recite it 
at a lecture on the chastity of the marriage state, which I am going 
to give next week at the Working Men’s Club.” 

“And is the poem on the subject of the chastity of the marriage 
state ?” 

“ Only indirectly, Just as, indeed, are all noble thoughts.” 

Dick did not understand, but the fact that a lady was going in 
for a recitation argued that she was interested in theatricals.^ 

Then, with his ears pricked, like a hound who has got wind of 
something, he said with a sweet smile that showed a whole row of 
white teeth— 

“ Being an actor myself, 1 will take the liberty of asking you to 
allow me to look at your poem.” 

“ So you are an actor! I was not, then, mistaken. I recognised 
that you looked nobler than the rest But you asked to look at my 
poem. It is a classical cartoon.” 

“ The devil it is,” thought Dick. “ I wonder what that means?” 
“ Would you like to hear me recite it ?" 

“ Ve^ much, indeed.” 

Settling herself into as dramatic an attitude as her sack-like 
body would allow, she began— 

** Fifth Cussioal Girtooh. 

** HARlTIiB. 

" I'he ofTiiipriDg of Neptune and Terra, daughters of earth and of ocean, 
Dowered with fair faces of woman, capping the bodies of vultures ; 

Arnie<l with sharp, keen talous; orusKing and rending and Maying, 
Blackening and blasting, defiling, spoiling the meats of all banquets; 
Plund’rin|^ perplexing, pursuing, cursing the lives of onr heroee, 
fhrer the Harptiie flourish—junt as a triumph of evil. 

But their thousands on thousands flourish from childhood, ensnaring 
By every art, trick of evil, weakness, deceit, and pollutiott. 

The noble, the brave, and the loyal, spreading their nets for destmotioa. 
Harptia waits in our ball-rooms, bioathing fierce breath that is |K>ison 
Over the promise of manhood, over the faith and the love-light 
That glows in the hearts of onr bravest for all of their kind that is weaker-* 
The cnivalrons fire of knighthood that hononrs the title of woman. 

Harptia stimd by onr altars, Harptia sit by our heartbstones, 

Harptia suckle our children, Harptia raviw onr nation,” Jke. 
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It would, however, be uaeloas to relate further the orueltieB the 
Harptife are in the habit of committing. For at least half an hour 
the oock*e^e rolled, and the cracked voice poured out the verses 
with ever-increasing fur}'. Sometimes fearing they mkht be over¬ 
heard, Dick looked round nervously. But lul was still—the town 
dozed behind the green blinds of the distant houses, and the very 
water seemed too li^ to lap. 

At last the chanting voice ceased and said in plain prose, 

hope it touches a noble chord in your heart Du you approve 
of my manner of giving the hexameters ? '* 

** 1 think the idea very fine ; but—but—if you’ll permit me—” 

“ Certainly." 

Well, there are questions of elocution 1 would like to speak to 
you about. I am afraid that 1 have to run away now ; but we are 
sure to meet again." 

“ You will &d mo every day at five at my hotel, and 1 should 
like to avail myself of your instruction.” 

** Thank you ; I shs^ do myself the pleasure of calling on you 
to-morrow afternoon ; so for the present good-bye.” 

“ You do not know my name. Oh 1 you men of genius are so 
full of forgetfulness,” she said, ogling him until even her gloss eye 
looked as S it were about to melt. ** Here is my card.” 

Dick had no appointment. The reason of his desire to get away 
was fear of being surprised by his wife. Well-defined hopes of 
turning his strange acquaintance to account had arisen in his mind, 
and having no wish to see his plans nipped in tlie bud by stupid 
vicdence and jealousy, he had come suddenly to the conclusion that 
the interview had better be relegated to some more favourable spot 
than the publicity of the pier. Had the lady not given him her 
card he hu intended to follow her homo. There was no. need for 
that now ; but as he examined the piece of pasteboard a perplexed 
expresiuon passed over his face. **Mr8. Forest, Mother Superior 
of the Yannouth Convent, Alexandra Hotel, Hustings.” 

** By Jove ! she is even more cracked tl^n I thought But if 
idle were sane she’d be no use to me," he said chuckling. ’‘Mother 
Superior 1 Classical cartoons ! Chastity of marriage ! What a 
combination t However, I shall know all about it to-morrow. L 
mustn’t miss her. But I had better tear up this card. If Kate 
came across it all the fat would be in the fire. 1 sha’n’t forgot—Mrs. 
Forest, Alexandra Hotel." Then his thoughts failed into dreams, 
and when they again detached themselves, he murmured, casting 
the while the fr^ments of white pa^r into the lazv, sun-stricken 
water. **No, I really couldn’t; 1 hope it will be all strictly 
platonic." 

It was this adventure that had finally decided Di(;k to try his for¬ 
tune in London. His interview with the Mother Superior at the Alex¬ 
andra Hotel had turned out a complete success, aud after some 
hours of conversation certain conclusions had been arrived at. The 
stoiy of the different soul-tremon and searchings which had induced 
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her to establish a place of refuge for tlie weak in spirit had proved 
a little wearisome; but when it had been definitely ascertain^ that 
the convent was a tiling of the past, and that the tastes of the 
Mother Superior were now operatically inclined, and that she had 
even gone so far as to compose the first act of a piece in which there 
was question of Buddhists, stars, daggers, and flowers. Dick, too, 
began to feel himself endowed with tlie gift of second sight, and to 
see visions of property-masters, Eiistorn scenery, and armies of red- 
legged girls, at whose head he should reign sovereign lord and 
master. 

It was very unfortunate, he considered, that he could not attend 
the lecture on the chastity of marriage ; but they were engaged to 
do a week at Margate, and he didn’t care to disappoint the 
manager. Mrs. Forest might turn out, after all, the veriest of de¬ 
lusions. Far bettor give her an appointment, and engage to meet 
her at the beginning of next month in London ; by that time he 
would be able to set everything straight, and wind up his little tour 
with appropriate decency. 

Henceforth the nostalgia of the ^vomente took complete pos¬ 
session of him, and he counted the ^ys he would stiU have to re¬ 
main in these monotonous sea-side resorts listening to the perpetual 
quarrelling of his wife. Ho said little, but in nis heart he was 
very weary of her, and he looked furwa^ to London as the pan¬ 
acea for all his troubles. There, in a lodging well out of the way, 
up in Islington, for example, he hoped to settle her. There she 
would be completely lost, and he would be free to take up the 
thread of old associations. A new door was opened to him, and 
through it he saw defiling a fresh series of adventures and specula¬ 
tions. Each dav of delay hung like a millstone round his neck. 
However, he had not long to wait. Chance came to his assistance 
and helped him along the road up which he had already travelled 
in imagination. Through the medium of tlie posU reatante a cor¬ 
respondence had boon established between himself and Mrs. Forest. 
Projects did not lag in this lady’s mind. Excited by a mixture of 

E ersonal vanitv, blown to red-neat bv the praises that had been 
iviahed upon her opera, and a mad aamiration of Dick, whom she 
addressed in her letters as a ** god-like being,* she liad already 
commenced negotiations for the lease of a London theatre. Oonvents 
and platonic marriages were consimed to the limbo of forgotten 
things, and now at last in the hey^y of her forty-fifth y^, she 
sawjier&elf the joyous possessor of love, fame, and a multitude of 
other thingB which she sought to give expression to in a series of 
cturtoons. These were regularly received by the fat mum¬ 
mer, who, it is needless to say, thrust them as rapidly as possible out 
of ^e way. It took him aa it waa a great part ^ nis leisure to extract 
from the quasi-hexametric letters tlmt came with the poems the few 
phrases they contained to the point ** Nothing can be done with¬ 
out you,” said Mrs. Forest, ** and if you don't come at ones we 
sh^ miss getting a theatre this season, and without a thea^ we 
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are helpless. The Church merely sketches the cold thin outline of 
humanit^s passion in its appeal to its reasoning power of disorim- 
ination Mtween right anci wrong, while, on the other hand, tlie 
Stage takes into its picture of appeal all the vivid colouring of 
truwi, etc.” 

”1 know—^four pages more of that rot; none of tliat for me,” 
said Dick as he put the letter into his breast pocket, and went out 
to tele^ph to Montgomery to engage rooms for them. Kate, 
when he told her of his plans, made no remark. Afraid 
to express an opinion, she remained silent, but in truth she 
was secretly delighted. She saw a possibility of realising a long* 
cherished project. To a woman there is always an iubnite chana 
in the society of a man to whom she never can, never intends to, 
give herself. The power that this platonic affection exercises over 
her is scarcely less ardent than the strongest sensual passion ; it is 
the best poetry her nature is capable of, and for it many women 
will risk compromising themselves in their husband’s eyes. The 
excitement of fancied victories obtained over themselves, of mock 
examinations of conscience, satisfies an ideal; and Kate, above 
most women, was subject to such nervous sentimentalities. Ever 
since the breaking up of the Constellation Company she had kept 
up a correspondence with Montgomery. She looked back some¬ 
times with tears of pleasure to their long walks and conversations, 
when in mingled joy and fear she trembled lest ho should pro¬ 
nounce the vows or love which she could see hesitating on his lips. 
To find, therefore, that in her life of change one thing remained 
unchanged would be in itself a delight. She was wearied of this 
perpetual dancing and serio-comic singing, and at times her head 
fillM with vague remembrances of her successes in the part of 
Serpolette, she dreamed of the applause of a London theatre. She 
still entertained dim hopes of one day taking a definite place in her 
profession. IloBideB, the study that this ambition entailed would 
occupy her mind and enable her to conquer her passion for drink. 
This she was determined to do, for in her sober moments she did 
not fail to recognise the hold tihAt it had utou her. ** Ah I but all 
be different in London,” she would then say to herself, ** it 
will be a new life. In these towns where one is onW a few days —a 
week at ^e outside—there is nothing to do. In f^ndon wo shall 
be settled in a home, and I shall have plenty to look after.” 

Such were Kate’s hopes and exjirotations, but the reality unfor¬ 
tunately in no wise corresponded with the dream. A little lodging 
behind the Cattle Market in Islington, was the home he gave her, 
and there she was left from ten in the morning to twelve at night, 
to kill rime as best she could. From the very first day, on riie plea 
of eearohing for work, he had left her alone. She had pictured 
herself vuiting the great thoroughfares, being appalled by the size 
of the shops, by the plate-glass and the immense show-rooms, where, 
in hUring mirroTS, rutilant with gas and electric light, fairy-like 
ball drenea, wreathed with fiowers, are prolonged to infinity. Then 
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there were the thoatrei. Of Uiose wonderful pleasure-palaces, cap¬ 
able of realisinff in consecutive acts tlie icy plains of the North Pole 
and the tropical luxuriance of South Africi^ she had heard Dick and 
Montgomery talk until her brain turned with visions,—visions com^ 
posed of the skirts of a million ballet-girls, of pink tights, and the 
radiant armour of a thousand choristers; of endless perspectives; of 
beautiful princesses singing in the green stillness of sycamore boughs, 
whilst above the dripping murmur of cascades shepherds listen to 
the longings uf plaintive love. 

A scattered and pmuding mixture of tlicso two dreams made the 
psychology of Kate’s mind on arriving in London. She had begged 
of Dick to take her out to see the sights, and he had promised to 
do so when he had time. The excuse grieved her but she said 
nothing, so detomiiiied was she to turn over a now leaf and control 
her temper. Montgomery came once to see her, but the visit had 
not proved as pleasant as either had expected. Anxious to know 
what her husband was doing, in what w'ork he was engaged, she 
eagerly cross-examined the musician. In the name of their friend¬ 
ship she appealed to him to toll her the truth, but all she could get 
from him was an assurance that he knew nothing pf Dick’s aflairs. 
The argument w'as continued for somo time, increasing in warmth 
with each answer, until unable to contain herself she locked herself 
in her bedroom, leaving her platonic lover to find his way out of 
the house by himself. 

For an hour slie cried bitterly, feeling all the while that she was 
the most miserable woman in the world. Oh I what had she done ? 
Was all she was suffering now a punishment for having run away 
from Ralph) (This was the first time she hod thought of him for 
months.) She couldn’t aay, she didn’t know. All she knew was 
tlmt she wished she were dead. During these fits of dejection, the 
long, low cravings for drink that oppressed her were, as it were, 
irresistible. Sometimes they temp^ her in the stomach, which 
imperatively demanded the warm comfort of the stimulant; some¬ 
times it was in the throat that she felt the fiery fingeix of the 
alcohol. And there the grasp tightened, until, with a convulsive 
movement, she would raise her hands as if she intended to tear 
open her flesh to free herself from her tormentor. This was bad, 
but Uio worst of all was when the temptation attacked her in the 
head, and she remembered the delicious lassitudes, the heavenly 
foigetfulness of her miseries tlmt a few glasses of brandy would 
giv^ her. Over and over again she would, with a shudder, chase 
the delicate vision from her mind. To avoid it she would move 
from one room to the other, from the armchair to tiie sofa. It 
waa the regular English thirty-shillings-a-week lo<^mm. In the 
sitting-room there were the well-known prints, **Wi&tne Stream** 
and ’^Against the Stream ; ” the usual wax floweia stood cm a ma¬ 
hogany stand; the familiar round table, with a sideboard, alwi^ 
emitting smells of tea and su^, facing a hideous gilt minor 
that sUred above the mantelpiece. In the bedroom the worn 
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carpet could scarcely be seen for large pieces of oilcloth. The 
white-curtained bed, however, looked clean; the basin-stand was 
broken, and the one window commanded a view of some tiled 
roofs, surmounted by red chimney pots, that, in their turn, were 
topped by arrows and other curious smoke-abating contrivances in 
zinc. 

The landlady, the motlier of ten children, who scrambled perpetu¬ 
ally about the mouth of the kitchen staircase, was sulky and surly, 
and she resented all the attempts that Kate made to visit her in the 
parlour. 

Thus passed away Kate’s dreams of London. Maddened by 
regrets, despairs, and temptations, she had once, the third day after 
her arrival, attempted to see the town by herself. She felt veiy 
lonely, but determined not to be beaten, and imagining the magni¬ 
ficent shops, the monuments that were the wonder of the world, she 
strove to struggle through the sordid and barren streets of Islington. 
Dreaming she went, her head still filled witli visions of wealth and 

S andeur, past butcliers’ and bakers’ shops little better than those of 
anley. Was this all ? Had London nothing more to show than 
this ? she asked herself a hundred times. Having no knowledge 
whatever of the town, she could not apply to the policemen to direct 
her to any particular spot. What she wanted was to see I^ondon, 
and she was in London, onl^ it did not correspond in the least to 
the London of her imagination. Next day, however, she was more 
fortunate. Having consulted the landlady, she drove in a cab to 
St. Paul’s, and then to the British Museum. Tliere, through the 
cold spacious rooms, she wandered idly, too weary to try to interest 
herself in the long galleries of eternally suBpeiided gestures. A 
tearless sorrow lay heavy on her heart, and the dust of many memories 
choked her, and when she again wandered into the sunlight that 
terrible feeling of strangenoss grow u{>on lier, that awful sensation 
of being lost amid a myriad beings, whicli a great city produces on 
a now-comcr. All appeared to Jier impossible. Tlie theatres of 
which she had heard so much faded from her mind, and she grow 
bewilder^ in the fearful Babel of scenes that crowded in limitless 
confusion upon her. 

Down in the alleys in the dark shadows of archways she saw 
women in crumpled bonnets nursing children on their knees. With 
(me hand they held the Uiin blue-veined breast, with the other the 
box of matches that saved them from the policeman’s ^p. Kate 
looked at th(»e creatures in terror. In the streets the sunlight 
glared, falling on the pavements in wide sheets of whiteness. The 
traffic roared, the huge dray-horses and their piles of barrels crushed 
along the narrow ways, the hansom cabmen swore from their high 
seats; and through the fierce entanglement the white legs of a fo^ 
man, the fat rein-holding hands of the coachman, and the aristo- 
oxatio delicacy of two centuries of idleness, shading herself with 
sunward-slanting parasol, passed like a vision of fate mocking at the 
inutility of toiL 
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Asking her way of the blue-coatod |K)Iicemen who at the orose- 
ings directed the morements of this monster xnaohinef l&ite 
dragged throng a series of squares and crescents until she came 
to l3ie Euston Boad ; but Islington was still far away, and Ae lost 
herself a hundred times and had to retrace her steps. She could 
scarcely understand what was said to her ; one turning was so like 
another and the labyrinth seemed so endless that she felt she would 
like to give up the struggle and in some quiet comer lie down and 
die. The heat was suffocating, the trees were white with dust, and 
tlie acid smell of the fruit shops poisoned the stagnating air. 
Inside a public-house Kate had resolved not again to enter, but 
now so ill and exhausted did she feel tliat there was no manner of 
doubt in her mind that without some little refreshment she would 
never be able to get home. No sooner had this idea formed itself 
in her mind than a longing for a drop of gin assailed her with a fury 
so intense that to relieve herself of the excruciating pain of resist¬ 
ance she hastened her steps and entered the first public-house she 
came to. She could not wait to find a private comer, but boldly 
went up to a bar where a crowd of working men were drinking. 
A large strong ^1 was just being pushed through the swinging 
doors. Her black eyes stared with a strange fixity in the sunlight, 
and not recognising the young man who was supporting her, she 
raised her bared arms vaguely, as if seeking to defend herself. 

Kate cost one swift look of fear, but the craving for gin was 
in her throat, and she gave her order. Still there was enough 
shame left to make her speak of havina walked a long dis¬ 
tance, of having been overpowered by the heat of the sun. 
This was true, and after the fiagstones and the raw mid¬ 
day glare, Uio cool sawdust-strewn floor and the subdued light of 
the bar were infinitely refreshing. And the gin! Never before 
had slie experienced a sensation of such absolute relief. Perhaps 
no pleasure is equal in delight to the sudden cessation of pain, mid 
in one moment all the awful weakness, mental and physical, that 
had made her life for many days an aching burden to beu, an 
aching sight to see, slipped from her, and she was transformed into 
a cheerful, happy woman. Life suddenly seemed to her as lull of 
colour and song as a May morning, and exchanging sympathetic 
remarks with the barmaid, she nibbled a hard biaouit. The 
roughs stared at her, but Ttot offensively, and when they heMd she 
was a stranger in town, chatted, she thought, pleasantly and good- 
^turedly. Still she was a little frightened, and in a few minutes 
me said she must be thinking of getting home, and she left the 
public glad with the conviction of Imving spent there a very agree¬ 
able hfllf-hour. 

But long was the way to Islington, and more than once had she 
to stop to assuage her parched throat with another and another 
quartern. Fortunately me had not mough money with her to get 
a^lutely tipsy, and when she staggered post the huadUdyl that 
seveie moralist only stared alter her, being uncertain whether it 
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vas driiUc or ^tijrae that made her lodger so uncertain on her legs 
Next morning, ol ooume, came the violent reaction—the gloom, the 
terrible deBpondency tiiat the victories of stimulants over lassitudes 
of all kinds entail, and so depressed was Kate, so eagerly did she 
long for just one little drop to set her straight, tfuit she did not 
attempt to detain Dick vrhen he took up his hat and spoke of his 
appointment in the city at eleven, lie seemed grateful for the 
respite from the usual reproaches, and gladly, when she asked him 
to give her five shillings, he slipped a sovereign into her hand. 
Then they parted for the day, mutually relieved of each oUier's 
society. At heart she hated to see him leave her ; had it not been 
for the fierce craving for that which would dissipate the miserable 
melancholy that rendered existence unbearable she would have im¬ 
plored him to remain. 

The minutes were counted until she thou^t ho was fairl;^ in his 
’bus ; then bonnet-strings were hurriedly tied, and with rapid steps 
she hastened away to buy the liquor herself. Her present landlady 
was not to be trusted. The idea of the necessity of keeping her 
strength up was always present in Kate’s mind. She only wanted 
a litue drop to pull herself together; she hod drunk too much 
yesterday, it was true, but she would not do so again. To moke 
sure of tms she bought a supply of l-er favourite fiction, and with a 
bottle under her shawl and a bundle of Family Heralds in her hand 
she returned home unsuspected. 

Then from morning to evening, locked in her room witli the gin 
bottle on the table and the peric^ical on her knees, for a week 
dreamed passively, re-living in confused remembrances her whole 
existence. Incapable of understanding a word of the book whoso 
leaves she turned over, her eyes looked stupidly into space. It 
seemed that her brain, saturated with sentimental adventures of 
all kinds, was incapable of absorbing any more. From her liands 
the journal would slip slowly, and she would abandon herself to a 
large, sad current of memory, on whose grey surface Boated like 
rubbish trivialitieB of all kinds—^recollections oi commonplace events. 
From ISanley the torrent of the years came pouring through the 
devious winding channels of her Bohemian life; it roll^ and eddied 
now round the remembrance of her dead child, like waves around a 
poet so deeply sunk in the river’s bed that its fury could not bear it 
away. 

An ! if the baby had lived she would have had something to live 
for; but now she was alone, she was deserted. Dick cared for her 
no longer. It was very cruel. What had she done to merit such 
unhappiness f Reflections such as these were generally the culmin¬ 
ating point of her reveries, and then suddenly she would burst into 
a flood of tipsy tears. Sometimes she dreamed of pursuing her 
truant hnaband, bnt after a few staggering steps in the direction of 
the door the woi^d retinquish the attempt and guided a sort of 
obtuse canning would lie down on her bed and there sleep off the 
best part of her drunkeuneas. Then it was impossible when she 
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awoke to undertake to do anything before having a drink, and ao 
the days passed,—a moment of passion lost between a booze and a 
booze. 

Yet no one suspected her. An instinct like that which guides a 
bird to conceal its nest continually saved her. She found that by 
passing her arm up the chimney she could reach a crossing flue 
where a good store of bottles might be hidden away, and when she 
went out to buy drink never did she forget to buy sweetstuff that 
would take all smell from her breath; nor did she ever neglect to 
complain of sick headaches, so that the landlady might not guess 
tlie reason of her constant siestas. 

This period lasted until the sovereign he had given her was spent, 
and the last drop from the last bottle was drained. Feeling very 
bad one morning she had got up when Dick was asleep and finished 
what remained from overnight. The dose did her good, but not 
having anything to eat after it, and fearing he would smell it upon 
her, she had shammed illneas, and refused to get up for breakfast. 
For the same reason she had been afraid to ask him for any money 
before he left. She hoped to be able to pass one day at least 
without tasting drink. For on hour or more, U1 and wretched, 
living upon herself like an animal in a state of torpor; and listen- 
ing to a series of dreams that passed through her brain, she lay 
helpless and inert, plunged in a moody melancholy that robbed her 
of all powers of will. The landlady when slie came to remove the 
breakfast things spoke kindly, and asked if she might get her a cup 
of hot tea. Sighing and complaining Kate consented, but when it 
was brought it tasted as filth in her mouth, and she had to put it 
away. By two o’clock she had succeeded in dressing herself; the 
craving for liquor then became intolerable; if she didn’t take some¬ 
thing she felt she would die; to bear up against the dreadful de¬ 
pression any longer was impossible; a little drop she must have to 
put her right, aim she’d taae no more. But apply to the landl^y 
she dared not, credit she had none, being a stranger in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and slie had no dothes of her own that she could well 
spare. At that moment her eyes fell on a pair of tzousers belon^ng 
to Dick. She felt ashamed of herself, out she did not hesitato’ 
long. The strength of her desire killed her scruples, and with the 
murment wrapped up in brown paper she hurried out of the house. 
Dick would go on wearing what he had on for at least a day or two, 
and by that time she womd have the money to redeem his pair of 
best trousers. 

So eager was she lhat even the ominous three gilt balls did not 
cause her to bnitate, and throwing her parcel down on the counter 
^e adeed how much they would give her upon it. Five sh01il^(s 
was proposed. She at once agreed, and was hurrying away when 
;^e man handed her a Quantity of letters he had taken out d cme of 
the pockets. Putting wem mechanically aside she thoi^ht nothing 
of the matter until, during the course of the evening, we xemem- 
l^iored that i^e would have to ^t them away fogoae |dpee where 
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IHok would be likely to find them» without, however, being speoiolly 
reminded of the ebeenoe of hie trousers. As she sought lor a solu¬ 
tion of this diflSioulty her attention was attraotod by the fact that the 
hondwriti^ was undoubtedly that of a woman. Instant^, like a 
fire burning sullenly in some dark dull twUight, a red name of 
jealousy glowed through her drink-sodden brain. Ah ! this was the 
buBiness that kept him out all day, that did not leave him a moment 
to take her out; it was to be free to make love to this creature that 
he had buried her, his lawful wife, up in this filthy hole at the back 
end of Islington. Feverishly she strove to read, but the MS. was 
very difficult, and she beat her hands in little fits of mad rage at 
her inability to decipher these extraordinary offusions. The classical 
cartoons puzzled her for a long time, and holding her temples with 
both han^, Kate spelt through a great deal of number four. It was 
filled with allusions to heroes, the glory of manhood, and to the hor¬ 
rible river that guards the dominions of Pluto. Several times linos 
such as the following :— 

*'Zens, the monarch of heaven, clothed in the form of a mortal, 

Kneeling, caressed and caressing, drank from hor lips joy and love*dranghts.*' 

caused Kate to dash the manuscript away from her, and to burst 
into hysterical tears. 

Were these descriptions of love interviews which her husband 
had enjoyed ? Kate asked henelf, without, however, being able to 
arrive at any very definite conclusion. Whenever she thought she 
had hold of an important due it slipped from her, lost in a flat fog 
of mythological references. Her very inability to understand, 
whicn she attributed to drink, made her more angry, and she was 
on the point of tearing the manuscript piecemeal, when she saw 
something that looked like prose on one or two of the flyleaves, 
liie lady was in the habit of writing her notes on die l>ack of her 
poems, and from these, though tliey wore much obscured by ridi¬ 
culously high-flown expressions, Kate was enabled to gather that 
I>i<^ and a certain Mn. Forest had taken a theatre, whore they 
were rehearsing Montgomery’s opera, preparatory to producing a 
grand spectacumr piece on an Indian subject by the author of the 
oartoons. 

Staggering to her feet, Kate caught up the papers and heaped 
them away in one of Dick’s drawers. Drunk as she was, the bitter¬ 
ness of what she had just learned rose, like burning vapour, tlirough 
her intoxication, and she was shaken by an acute pain. Every feel¬ 
ing was tortured to the utmost, as a victim’s joints might be on 
die rack. The man she loved—^yes, with a love that touched on the 
oonfines oi madness—she now Icnew was unfaithful to her. The 
siupieion that had for months been gnawing at her heart, serpent- 
apemd. its jaws to suck her down at once into its monstrous 
gallic For her there was nothine now but to drink. She did not 
care now whether he saw her drunk or sober. What did it matter t 
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So he hikd found a woman who was starting him in a theatre, and they 
were rehearsing Montgomery’s opora, and they had never told her 
a word about it. They had never offered her a part, but had idiut 
her up here out of the way. Through the great gloom of fpnef a 
small sorrow will often raise its face; and, like a small bird’s call 
heard in the deeps of a roaring forest, this little cry of personal 
vanity sent forth from the bottom of her troubled heart a shrill, 
sharp note. 

And Montgomery! This was the reason he had not been to see 
her ; this, then, was the end of all their friendship ! 

Her grief appeared to her to be infinite, and, lilco clouds drifting 
through a grey expanse, recollections of all she had suffered flowed 
through her mind, and conscious of the terrible contradiction exist¬ 
ing between her life as she had dreamed it and as it lay before her 
in all its miserable helplessness, she wept for hours. Even the 
bottle of drink lay untouched, and it was not until she heard her 
husband’s step on the stairs tliat a throb of courage leaped into her 
heart. 

Starting to her feet she stood waiting for him, her eyes dilated 
with passion. She did not attempt to put away the bottle of gin. 
What did it matter if he knew that she drank ? Was it not he who 
drove her to it? Pushing the door open, Dick walked into the 
room with his deliberate, elephantine movements. The first glance 
showed him what he had to expect, and he inwardly hoped that it 
was not going to be an all-night affair. 

** Wlxere have you been ? You don’t even come home to dinner 
now,” she Said in a voice made husky with drink. 

** 1 couldn’t to-day, 1 had such a lot of business to look after,” he 
answered in the most conciliatory manner he could assuino. 

“ Business 1 I know d-d well what your bus— iuess was I 1 

know all about it. You and your filthy woman, Mrs. Forest, and 
tlie tlieatre she has taken for you, where you are rehearsing Mont- 
gomeiy’s opera,” Kate exclaimed, sobered for a moment by the sheer 
force of her passion. 

So astonished was he that instead of denying her aocusarions he 
stood wondering how she had obtained her information. At these 
evident signs of culpability her anger increased. She advanesd 
upon him, her teeth set and her eyes staring as if they were going 
to drop from their sockets. 

Dick watched in alarm. He really feared she was going mad, 
a«d with an instinctive movement he put out his arms to restrain 
her. 

" Don’t touch me 1 don’t touch me I ” she screamed, while she 
struck at him with White clenched hands. 

Dick defended himself with the ease of a strong man, but never¬ 
theless she managed to strike him a heavy blow acrr>s8 the face. 

Take that, and that, and that, you beast I Oh, you beast 1 yott 
beast! you brute I ” 

Her sh rieks rang through the house. Pursuing her Imtband she 
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■truck at him. As she ^tJiered her sleek little body to spring, he 
retreated round the table, like a lumbering bull striving to escape 
from an attacking feline creature. 

** Ah ! how do you like that 1 *’ she cried as she tore liis face with 
her nails, and she laughed diabolicallv when she saw tlie blood 
trickling down his cheeks. ** That will teach you to go messing 
about idter other women. FU settle you before I've done with 
you.” 

Dick asked her no more to keep quiet, but from time to time a 
fervid prayer rose up in his mind that the landlady might be out. 
Were ^e not, it were absurd to hope she would not hear, so awful 
was the noise. Chairs wore thrown down, the coalscuttle liiwi been 
upset, and at last, as Dick tried to get out of the room, Kate rushed 
a^inst the rosewood cabinet which stood next the door, and one of 
the green china vases was sent, with its glass shade, crashing to the 
ground. 

This unexpected incident caused Kate to pause in her attack, and 
in that moment the fictitious strength that passion had given ebbed 
suddenly from her, and she sank weak and breathless into a chair. 

At the same time came a knock at the door. It was tlio land¬ 
lady ; and, trying to conceal his wounds, Dick sti'ove to say some¬ 
thing about his wife having had a fit. 

“Fit or no fit, I hope you’ll leave iny house to-morrow.” 

Dick made no answer, but shutting the door in the face of the in¬ 
dignant householder, went into the bedroom to wash the blood 
from his face. Whilst so engaged ho kept a close watch on his 
wife. She had poured herseh out a largo glass of raw gin, but he 
made no attempt to prevent her drinking it. 

“ The sooner she drinks herself helpless tlie better," he thought. 
** 1 shall then be able to put her to bed, and wo shall have some 
peace." 

For this purpose he remained as long as possible out of sight, 
and as he plastered his bleeding face he wundcrod how he should 
account for his wounds to Mrs. Forest. Thore^ was no doubt but 
that Kate had tom him very badly. The scra^hes she had given 
before their marriage were nothing to these. One side of his 
nose was well-ni^h ripped o{wa, and there were two big, deep 
gashes running nght across his face, frotn the cheek-bone to Ins 
ear. It was very lucky, he thought, she had not had his eye out. 
But how was he to account for his face ? It would never do to say 
he had out himself while shaving ; and a bump against a wall in 
the dark did not, as an explanation, seem to him at all satisfactory. 

Against his wife he felt no fiery resentment, only a vague and 
heavy regret that she could not contain herself, that she could not 
help giving way to these frantic jealousies. He had accepted in his 
pood-naturod manner the theory tikat she only drank when she was 
m a rage ; but now as he undressed her ana laid her in her half- 
unloosened dothes upem the bed, hia eyas wandered round the 
loom inquiringly: a hitherto unperceived association of ideas 
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established itself in his mind, and os if bv ma^c a thousand unoon* 
sidered tiifiles were linked and revealed until the scattered ends 
were formed into a mass of seemingly irrefutable evidence. The 
langour, the momentary unconsciousness, the blinking of the eyes, 
the violent passions—^lie remembeiod them all, and their moaning 
suddenly became clear. Yes, there was little doubt of it * his wife 
was a confirmed drunkard. But no sooner had the thought framed 
itself than, resenting the viloiiess of the accusation, he commenced 
to argue with himself. lie knew that she took a drop too much 
when she was in a passion, Imt believe tliat she was a confirmed 
drunkard he could nub. To bo that she would have to drink con* 
stoutly, and ho had never found tho smell of drink upon her, nor a 
trace of it in tho place. And yet— Here Dick’s eyes wandered 
round tho room, and he pioceeded to make a thorough search. The 
wurdroboB, the cupboards, behind the shutters, every recess was 
ransacked, but without avail. Pleased at his failure to discover 
proofs, but still not convinced, he stood in the middle of the floor 
irresolute. At Inst the fireplace attracted his attention. Deciding 
instantly, as if with uu inspiration, he walked to it. He hesitatea 
a moment, but, mastering his repugnance, ho loaned, put his ami 
up, and brought down a little. Looking at it he r«u3, ** Best Old 
Tom.” Anotliur and another dive was made, until five lazge>aized 
bottles were placed on the hearthrug. 

Comment wa.s impossible, and listening to the hissing gaslight, he 
stood, unable to collect his thoughts, wondering vaguely how long 
she would Iwve taken to have made up the half-dozen. Then, 
going to the bedroom door, he looked at her. Amid a mass of 
(Iroggle-tailod skirt a pair of worn elastiC'Sides and a bit of striped 
Bto^ng caught the eye. 



CHAPTER XXn. 


Next monibjg when Dick tipenod hie eyes he rose from his iincoru* 
fortable poeition on the aofa, and stole very softly on tiptoe to the 
bedroom door and looked in. For a moment he considered the 
possibility of abstracting Uie basin from the stand ; but remember* 
mg the sticking-plaster on his face, he decided that tlio best thing 
he could do woum bo to wash his hands and brush his clothes in a 
hairdresser^s shop. Desidea, as he had an ap]K>ii}tTnent at the comer 
of the National Uallery with Mrs. Forest, it would not do to run the 
risk of awakening his wife. The line of bottles on the heartlirug 
attracted his attention, and recalling as they did the terrible scone of 
the night before, a gmy cloud pass^ over his face. For a moment ^ 
he thought of removing them, but a glance at the clock showed that 
he had not a moment to lose, and he hurried away. 

He was very dusty and dirty, but after the proposed twopenny 
clean, on the top of a 1)08 he set himself to Uiiuic out the stage 
arrangement for the wedding of the Prince Florimel. 

With the exception of bis domestic troubles, life had been flowing 
very smoothly for him of late. In the first place, Mrs. Forest was 
wilmy in love with him, and that meant receiving cheques and 
clasnoal cartoons. The former were for different services rendered 
—the reconstruction of her opera, and the various expenses oou- 
neoted with the theatre. The reason for the sending of the latter 
was never explained, and Dick felt no curiosity^n the subject^ but 
oontmited himself with thanking the authoress for her gracious 
thoughts of Idm, and changing the conversation as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. This was not difficult to do, for they had always much basl- 
ness to talk over whenever they met As indicated by the letter 
that had ffiUen into Kate's hands, Mrs. Forest and Dick were the 
ioint proprietors of the Opera Coniique, and were now daily rehears¬ 
ing MontMxnery's opei^k. With the taiung of the theatre Dick had 
him veiy little to do. ** Inspired," as she said in one of her letters, 

** ty' hu god-like presence, by the of his manhood, whose 

magnificenoe made her dream of the nobie heroes of the Icelandic 
legends," die had deteimined^hat a stujge was the fitting place for 
the exfa^tuHi of his ** seraph-like qunlliaes,'* and had loeord- 
ii^y. Ovi this point she .would take no refusal, nor, indeed, did 
Dk£ trouble hM with one. Most managements," he argued. 
^*liad been bcigun under similar conditions, and had in the end 
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turned out very aucceBaful. Why not this one ? To be sure, he 
hadn’t much faith in her Indian opera, notwithstanding the bit of 
construction he had put into it, but that couldn’t be helped. They 
were going, at any rate, to begin witli Mont^omeiy’s piece, and that, 
he felt sure, would turn out all right; particularly since the sugges¬ 
tion ho had made to Harding, who had done the book, for the intro¬ 
duction of certain effects—a devilish clever fellow—ho had had his 
eye on him for some time. And, now he came to think of it, it 
wouldn’t be a bad plan to get him to write up to Mrs. Forest's 
scenery and dresses. When her piece was a failure, they could put 
up the other, and in that way good material would not be let go to 
waste. The only thing was tlmt Harding was going in for writing 
novels, and didn't seem to care much for theatrical work. Still, you 
could always get at authors when you had a bit of coin to show 
beforehand. 

In this way Dick’s thoughts ran on until the omnibus drove into 
Trafalgar Square, and Mrs. Forest's waddling walk was caught sight 
of. She was the first at the rendezvous. 

’’Good lord!” he said to himself, isn’t she awful! If it 
weren’t for poor Montgomery and hia piece 1 think 1 would drop her. ” 

She certainly did look a ludicrous objeot. As she advanced to 
meet him, she smiled and ogled ; and, holding up her skirt with 
tlie most coquettish movement, she held out to him a soft perspir¬ 
ing hand. 

You looked so noble, so grand, as you descended grappling with 
strong hands at the ladder, that 1 could not help thinking of my sixth 
classical cartoon. You received it, did you not ? ” 

” Oh, yes I —^yos, but for the moment I cannot recall the passage 
you allude to. ” 

** I hod no particular phrase in view, my hero, my ^oung god, in 
my thoughts ; but the general tone—did you not notice % " Then, 
after a long silenoe and a deep sigh, **'But did you not notioe 
that I introduced some linos, so as to relieve the—the—of the 
hexameter ? ” 

** Of course I noticed it,” said Dick, who had thrown the packet 
aside the moment he had satisfied himself that it oontaiiied no note 
referring to cheques or the theatre, **and a very pretty song it 
was.'* 

” Which one do you mean t The one Atalanta singa just before 
the ParosB begin their chant ? *’ 

♦‘Yes, that\ it.” 


** Ye gods, tboy fail, they falt«r. 

Thy hMid luth struck them oowii 
Their woof the Fan»e#icr. 

Beware thy mother’svown I 
What such as^l ta ghtty 
Compand with aa thaeT 
Would, ta the eofufliot gavy. 

That 1 had died fee ^” 
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With lifted face Mrs. Forest recited these verses iii a quailing 
undertone, the socket of her false eye watering profusely. She was 
not more than five feet high; Dick remained over six feet, dragged 
down as he was by the hobbling little tub by his side. 

“ Of course you understand wliat I meant to tell you in tliose 
verses ? said Mrs. Forest after a long silence. 

Fearing a downright avowal of love, he squeezed the liand that 
lay on his arm. 

** I like them as well as any I have written. They came to me 
without an effort. I never truly know before the ecstasy of an in¬ 
spiration. I was thinking of introducing them into my opera. How 
would you advise me ? *’ 

“I am afraid it is a bit serious, considered fwm the point of view 
of a musical setting,’’ he said, gladly availing himself of this occa¬ 
sion of changing the subject of the conversatiou, which was beginning 
to alarm him. “ You know in an opera you want something more 
simple. But that reminds me. Have you heard from Taylor about 
the p^es* dresses in the second act ? ” 

“No ; but I got a letter this morning from the scene-painter. 
He writes to say that—” 

“ Oh, that’s no matter, he can wait! But will you promise to 
come round wiih me to tlie costumier's immediately after the 
rehearsal?” 

“Of course I will promise you anything. You know 1 con refuse 
you nothing.” 

All Dick cared was that her affection for him should be sufficiently 
profound to ensure the safety of Uie ballot girls’ dresses. To probe 
the secrets of her heart to any further extent he had no desire, and, 
eager to avoid any compromising confidences, he entered into a 
long description concerning the piece and its [trospects of success, 
venturing even to discuss the ultimate fortunes of the theatre. 
Knowing that he would be sure to stumble against some acquain¬ 
tance in the Strand, he led His fair companion through Long Acre 
and round by Drury Inne, praying the while thad; she miglit not 
cast any more of those luoicrouriy languishing glances at him. 
WHimaver they came to a tomer he look^ anxiously round to see 
if they were watched. She did look, he thought, so frightfully 
ridiculous, that it was a punishment to have to walk in the street 
with her. 

At last they arrived at the stage entrance. In was in a small, 
narrow street. Groups of voung girls and men who gave way re¬ 
spectfully before them blocked up the pavement. Dick felt as if 
M ahou l d die of riiame. Mrs. Forest picked up her skirt, and flaunt¬ 
ing and flirting like a grotesque bird, pa4B^ into the theatre, 
fouowed by a sniggering crowd. 

In the meuitime, lay on her bed, helpless as over, just as 
had left her. It was not until he had given his preliminary 
instraetiona to the ballet-girla, and Montgomery had struck the 
flnt aotea <rflua opening worus, that a ray ot oonsoiousneaa piorcml 
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through the heavy, drunken stupor that pressed upon her brain, 
with vague movements of hands, she endeavou^ to fasten 
the front of her dress, and with a noan rolled herself out of 
the light But her efforts to fall baw to insensibility were un¬ 
availing. Implacable as the dawn that slips and swells through 
the veils of night, a pale waste of consciousness forced itself upon 
her. First came the curtains of the bed, then the bare blankness 
of the wall, and tlien the great throbbing pain that lay like a lump 
of lead just above her forehead. Her mouth was climmy as if it 
were fillod with glue, her limbs weak os if by violent blows they 
had bean beaten to a pulp. She was all pain, but, worse still, a 
horror, huge and black, of her life crushed and terrified her, until 
she buried her face in the pillow and wept and moaned for mercy. 
Nevertheless, to remain in bed was impossible. The pallor of the 
]>lace was intolerable, and slidiim her legs over the side she stood, 
scarcely able to keep her feet. The room swam as if in a mist; she 
held her head with clasped hands ; the top of it seemed to be lift¬ 
ing off. With much difficulty she staggerM as far as the chest of 
drawers, and remained for some minutes trying to recover herself, 
thinking of what had happened overnight. She had been drunk, 
she knew that, but where was Dick ? Wliere had he gone to 1 
What had she said to him 7 All mental effort was agony; but she 
hod to think, and straining at the threads of memory, she strove to 
follow one to the end. But it was no use. Hopelessly it en¬ 
tangled, and with a low cry she moaned, *‘Oh, my poor head 1 my 
poor head 1 T cannot, cannot remember.” Still, the question. 
What has become of Dick ? continued to torture her. Baumg her 
face suddenly from her arms, she hitched up her falling skirts, and 
seeing at that moment the Imttle on the table, she went into the 
sitting-room and poured herself out a little, which she mixed with 
water. 

** Just a drop,” she murmured to herself, ** to pull me toge^er. 
Ob I never will I take too much ; it was his fault; until he 
put me in a passion 1 was all right.” 

But at that moment the five bottLes which Dick had taken out of 
the chimney and had left standing in a line on the hearthniff caught 
her eyes, and she let fall on the table the tumbler she held in her 
hand. The thoughts the liquor had awakened in her were suddenly 
paralysed, and aU down her body she felt herself breiddng into a 
gold sweat. 

** So he has found it ont—eo he has found^ it out,” she murmured 
to herself; and then- the sharp grinding noise of teeth was heard, 
her glance darkened, a lowenng expression fixed itself upon her 
face, and with trembling fingers she poured herself out anetlier 
glass of gin-and-water. A new life then seemed to generate, to be 
melting through her; ideas began to define themselves. 

** Ah I so he has bm ^ying after me,” ahe muimmed Ihrou^ 
her set teeth. *^So he hm bm apyiim after me.” And sodden 
as the fsh of a etutaiu, hatred, bitter and black, fell hi hont d her 
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mind, and in sullen impotence she raged against her husband. 
His innooenoe and her own culpability were as oil that fed, and as 
winds that blew the flames of her passion. To trample him under 
her feet, to tear him as a starving beast tears raw flesh, was nil that 
she could now think of. She hod not even presence of mind to in¬ 
vent an excuse whereby she might charge him with some part of 
her fatdt, of her sin. Up and down the room she walked, wringing 
her hands, beating them against the furniture in frantic parr>xyBina 
of fury. Her rage was blind and deaf; only a faint colour of blood 
danced before her eyes, and it was thus she remembered the scenes 
of overnight, how she had tom his cheeks and had seen the blood 
flow. To do so again her fingers itched, and she longed to feel his 
flesh yielding beneath the sharp nails. Hor nerves were strung 
like strained cords for the conflict. The solitude of the room 
irritated her; up and down she went, gradually wearing out the 
ficUtiouB strength the glass of gin-and-water she had drunk had 
given her, and this continued until she again staggered under a 
profound feeling of weakness. Then she poured out some more 
roirits, and, having drunk Uiem undiluted, she sank into a choir. 
But when the first moments of exhaustion wore over she commenced 


to think more calmly, and through the stupor of her brain, 
olunudly, thoughts beg^ to appear. The curtain of black hate 
was stiU undrawn i but it was no longer tossed to and fro in gusts 
of passiem, and more melancholy than ever in its foldless extent, it 
lay before her eyes. 

She felt tiiat idie should never forgive him ; and whenever she 


saw the five bottles, she experienced a sudden revolt, and her anger 
threatened to break forth again into wild gesticulations. But the 
gin held her back with mild persuasiveness, and for a long time 
she sat moodily thinking over her wrongs. And os her thoughts 
wavered they new softer and more argumentative. She considered 
the Question From all sidw, and, reasoning with herself, was dis¬ 
posed to conolude that it was not all her fault. If she did drink, it 
was jealousy that drove her to it. Why wasn’t ho»faithfnl to her ? 
Had >he not given up everything fur him ? Why did he want to 
be alws^ running after a lot of other women 1 Where was he now, 
she*d like to know ? As this question appeared in the lens of her 
thonght) she raised her head from the hand on which it had sunk, 
and stoi^ vacantly into space. Boozed as she was, the memory of 
the letters she had seen appealed to her. 

** Oh, yes, that's where ne’s gone to, is it ? ” she murmured to 
herself. **So he's down with his poetess at the Opera Comique, re- 


sorsing. 
Slowly 


opera. 


hearsing Montgomersr’s opera.” 

Slow^ a deurmination to follow him fonned itself in her mind, 
end ihe mensged to map out the course that she would have to 
nurBue. It seemed to her that she was beset with difficulties. To 
Degin with, she did not know where the theatre was, and die could 
not eonced from herself the fact that she was scarcely in a fit stato 
fed * 4 ^^ a long walk dizough the London streets. The tpiiit drunk 
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on an empty stomach had gone to her head; she reeled a little 
when she walked ; and her own incapacity to act maddened her.. 
Oh, good heavens t how her head was splitting I What would alie 
not give to be all right just for a coujilo of hours, just long enough 
to go and tell that beast of a husband of hers what a pig he was, 
and let the whole theatre know how he was treating his wife. It 
was he who drove her to drink. Yes, she would go and do this. 
Her head, it was true, seemed as if it were going to roll off her 
shoulders, but a good sponging would do it good, and tlien a bottle 
or two of soda would put her quite straight—so straight that nobody 
would know that she had touclied a drop. 

It took Kate about half an hour to make her arrangements. In 
a basin she drenched herself, and regoidless of her dress, let her 
hair lie dripping on her shoulders. The landlady brought her up 
the soda-water, and seeing what a state her lodger was in, placed it 
on tlie table without a word, without even referring to ^e notice 
to quit she had given overnight. Steadying her voice as best she 
could, Kate asked her to call a cab. 

“ Hansom, or four-wheeler ? ” 

“ Fo—four wheel—er—if you please." 

** Yes, that’ll suit you best," said the woman, as she went down¬ 
stairs. You’d perhaps fall out of a hansom. If 1 were your hus¬ 
band I’d break every bone in your body.” 

Nevertlieless, Kate was now much more sober, and weak and 
sick slio leaned back upon the hard cushions of the clattering cab. 
Her mouth was full of water, and the idiifting angles of the 
streets produced on her an effect similar to sea-sickness. London 
rang in her oars; she could hear a piano tinkling; she saw 
Dick directing tlie movements of a line of g^ls. Then her 
dream was brought to an end by a gulp. Oh! the fearful 
nausea; and she did not feel better untn, flooding her dress 
and ruining the red velvet seats, all she had drunk came up. The 
vomit, however, brought her great relief, and had it not been for 
a little dizzineBs and weakness, she would have felt quite right when 
she arrived at the stage-door. She was in a terrible state of dhrt 
and untidiness, but she noticed notliing ; her mind was now fuUy 
occupied in thinking what she should say, first to the stage-door 
keeper, and then to her husband. But suddenly an iminense lassi¬ 
tude overwhelmed her. She did not seem to have courage enough 
for Miything, and she felt as if she would like to ait down on a 
dborstep and cry. The menacing threati^ the bitter upbraidii^ 
she had intend^, all slipped from her like dreams, and she fmt 
utterly wretched. 

At that moment, in her UtUe walk op the pavement she found 
herself opposite a public-houae. Something wnispored in her ear 
that after ner aioknees one little nip of brandy was neoesaary, and 
would put her straight in a moment. I^e hesitated, Imt smne one 
pushed her from behind and die went in. Then a four of Inandj 
freshened her up wmideifolly. It enabled her to think of what 
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she had come to do, sind to remember how badly she waa being 
treated. A second drink put light into her eyes and wickedness 
into her head, and she felt she could, and would, face the devU. 
** 1*11 ^re it to him ; I’ll teach him that I’m not to be trodden on,” 
she said to herself as she strutted manfully, walking on her heels 
BO as to avoid any unsteadiness of gait, towards tlie stage-door. 

The man in the little box was old and feeble. He said ho would 
send her name by the first person goin^ down ; but Kate was not 
in a mood to brook delays, and, jrtrofiting by his inability to stop 
her, she banged through the swmging door and commenced the 
descent of a long flight of steps. Bmow her was the stage. Be¬ 
tween the wings she could see tlie girls ranged in a semicircle. 
Dick, with a big staff in hand, stood in front of the footlights direct¬ 
ing the movements of a procession which was being formed; the 
piano tinkled merrily on the O. P. side. 

“ Mr. Chappel, would you be good enough to play the ‘Just put 
this in your pocket’ chorus over again?” cried Dick, stamping his 
staff heavily upon the boards. 

** Now then, girls, 1 hear a great deal too much talking going on 
at the hack there. I dare say it is very amusing; but if you’d try 
to combine business with pleasure. Now, who did 1 put in section 
one ? ” 

Kate hesitated a moment, arrested by the tones of his voice, and 
she could not avoid thinking of the time when she used to play 
Clurette; besides, all the weU-known faces were there. Our fives 
move as in circles; no matter what strange vicissitudes we pass 
through, we generally find ourselves gliding once more into the 
well-known grooves, and Dick, in fonning the present company, 
had natuially fallen back upon the old hands, who had travelled 
with him in the country. They were nearly all there. Mortimer, 
with his ringlets and his long nasal drawl, stood, as usual, in the 
wings making ill-natured remarks. Dubois strutted as before, and 
tilting his bishop’s haf^ explained that he would take no further 
engagement as a singer; if people would not let him act they would 
have to do without him. Miss Leslie, with her ayed hair tucked 
nesitly away under her bonnet, smiled as agreeably as ever. Beau¬ 
mont alone seemed to be missing, and Montgomeiy, in ail tlie im¬ 
portance of a going-to-be-produccd author, str^e alone up and down 
stage, apparently busied in thought. The tails of a Newmarket 
coat st^ flapped about his thin legs, and when he appeared in pro¬ 
file againat the scenery he looked, as he always had done, like the 
flitting shadow thrown by an enormous magic-lantern. 

Simenly Kate watcliM them, tightly gripping the rail of the 
■tairoase. The mommitory sof^ing of heai-t, occasioned by the 
rems^xance of old times, died away in the bitterness of the 
thought that she who had counted for so much was now pushed into 
a comer to live forgotten or disdained. Why was she not rehears¬ 
ing there with them? she asked herself. At once tlie answer came. 
B^um your husband hatM you—because he wants to make love 
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to another woman. Then a flood of mad paaeion ruahed to her 
head, and, aa a torrent a leaf, it carried her down the atepa and emit 
her rushing on to the stage. She did not know what she was doing; 
she remember not the £rty disorder of her person; she did not 
even hear Mortimer and Dubois cry out as she pushed past, 
** There’s Mrs. Lennox ! ” She thought of nothing but to revenge 
herself. 


In tlm middle of the stage, however, she looked round, discoun* 
tenanced by the adence and the crowd, and, hoping to calm her, 
Dick advised her, in whispers, to go upstairs to his room. But this 
was the signal for her to break forth— 

”Gk> up to j^our room?” she screamed. “Never, never! Do 
you suppose it is to talk to you that I came here ? No, I despise 
you too much. I hate you, and 1 want every one here to know how 
you treat me.” 

With a dull stare she examined the circle of girls who stood 
whispering in groups, ns if she were going to address one in par¬ 
ticular. Several drew back, frightened. Dick attempted to say 
something, but it seemed that the very sound of his voice was 
enough. 

“ Go away, go away 1 ” she exclaimed at the top of her voice. 
“ Go away ; don’t tou^ me I Go to that woman of yours—^Mrs. 
Forest—go to her, and be damned to you, you beast I You know 
she is paying for evoiything here. You know that ^ou are——” 

” For goo^ess sake remember what you are saying,” said Dick, 
interrupting, and trembling as if for his life. He oast an anxious 

f iance around to see if the lady in question was within hearing, 
'ortunatoly she was not on tlie sta^e. 

The chorus, looking like a sdiool in their walking-dresses, crowded 
timidly forward. The ca^enters had ceased to hammer, and were 
peeping down from the fli^ ; Kate, like the girl in the print drcM 
she had seen drunk outside the public-house, stood balancmg hersdf 
and staring blindly at those who surrounded her. Leslie and Mcmt* 
mmery, in the position of old friends, were endeavouring to soothe 
Her, whilst Mortimer and Dubois argued passionately as to whmi 
they had seen her drunk for the first time. The first insisted that 
when she had ioined them at Hanley she was a bit inebriated ; the 
latter dedorea that it had begun with the ohampagiio on her 
wedding-day. 

“ Don’t you remember Dick was marxied with a scratched face ?” 
« “ To jud^ from present appearances,'* said the comedian, forcing 
his words Mowly through his uos^ “he’s likely to die with one.^ 
At this sally three supers retired into the win^js holding toeir sides, 
and Dubois, furious st being outdcme in a loke, walked away in 
high dudgeon, calling Mortimer an unfeeling oruto 
in the meantime the drunkmi row was waxing eve^ momeni 
more furious. Struggling frantically with her friends, Kate called 
attention to the stic^g-plaatw on Dick’s lace, and declared that 
ahc would do for him. 
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** Tou Me what 1 gave him last night, and he deserved it. Oh t 
the beast 1 and I’ll give him more ; and if you knew all yon wouldn’t 
blame me^ It was he who seduced me, who got me to run away 
from home, and he deserts me for other women. But he sha'n't, 
he sha’n’t, he sha’n’t; I’ll kill him first; yes, I will, and nobody 
shall stop me.” 

Looking quite broken with shame, Dick listened to these awful 
haranguea He had, in excuse for the absence of his wife, told 
Mortimer and Montgomery that London did not agroe with her, 
and that she had to spend most of her time at the seaside. All had 
condoled with him. They were searching London for a second 
lady, and that Mrs. Lennox was just the person they wanted for the 
part all had agreed. What a pity, they said, she was not in town. 
At the present moment Dick wish^ her the other aide of Jordan. 
For all he knew, she might remain screaming at him the whole dav, 
and if Mrs. FOTost came back—well, he didn’t know what would 
happen, the whole game would then bo up the spout, and what a 
shame, for Montgomery's opera, he felt sure, would be a success. 
Perhaps the best thing to do would be to tell him of the danger his 
piece was in ; he might be able to get Kate away. They had 
always been friends; she might listen to him. 

Such were Dick’s reflections as he stood bashfully trying to avoid 
the eyes of his ballet-girls. He really didn’t know where to go. 
In front of him there was a wall of people, whereon certain faces 
detached themselves. He saw Dubois’ mumming mug widening 
with delight until the gprin formed a semi-circle round the Jew 
noM. Mortimer looked on with the mock earnestness of a tortured 
saint in a stained glass window. The girls’ faces, it must be said, 
all expressed pity; and a tail woman, who leaned a delicately 
gloved hand on a super’s shoulder, looked as if she were going to 
melt with compassion. 

But Kate, mtliough held by Montgomery and hliss Leslie, still 
continued to advance. The lung black hair hung in disoidered 
masses; her brown ^es were shot with golden lights; the green 
tints in her face became, in her excessive pallor, duty and abomin¬ 
ably in colour, and seemed, indeed, more like a demon than a 
woman as her screams echoed through toe ei^ty theatre. 

“By «Iove 1 we ought to put up Jame said Mortimer. 

“ If dto were to play the woman like tiiat, we’d bo sure to 
d»w full houses.” 

** 1 believe you,” said Dubois; but at that moment he was in- 
terrapted by a violent scream, and suddenly disengaging herself 
from those who held her, Kate rushed at Dick. With one hand 
she grsp^ed him by the throaty and before anpne could interfere 
she soocmed in neoriy tearing toe shirt from his back. 

When at length they were separated, she stood staring and pant¬ 
ing, every flbra of her being siratned with passion ; and it was not 
unto aomeone,in a foolish a^mpt to pacify her, ventured to side with 
hex in her denunciations of her nuslmnd, that she agun burst forth. 
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“ flow should such as you dare to say a word against him t 1 
will not hear him abused ! No, 1 will not; 1 say he is a good man. 
¥’eB,yos I he is a good man, the best man tbit ever lived I ” she ex¬ 
claimed, stamping her foot on the boards, the best man that ever 
lived ! I will not hear a word against him I No, I will not 1 He’s 
my husband ; he married me I Yes he did ; 1 can show my certifi- 
oate, and tliat’s more tlian any one of you can. 1 know you, a 
damned lot of hussies 1 1 know you ; 1 was one of you myself. 
You think 1 wasn’t Well, ( oan prove it. You go and ask Mont¬ 
gomery if I did not play Serpulette all through the country, and 
Clairetto too. 1 should like to see any of you do that the 
exception of Lucy, who was always a good friend to me ; but the 
rest of you 1 despise as tlie dirt under my feet; so do you think 
that I would permit you—that I came here to listen to my husband 
being abused, and by such as you I If he has his faults he’s account¬ 
able to none but me.” 

Here she had to pause for lack of breath; and Dick, who had 
been pursuing his smrt-stud, which had rolled into the footlights, 
now drew himself up, and in his stage-commanding voice declared 
the rehearsal to be over. Some few of the girls lingered, but they 
were beckoned away by others, who saw that the present time was 
not suitable for the discussion of boots, and tights, and dressing- 
rooms. There was then no one left but Leslie, Montgomery, Dick, 
Kate, and Harding, who, twisting his moustache, watolied and 
listened apparently with the greatest interest. 

** Oh, you have no idea what a nice woman she used to be, and 
is, were it not for that cursed drink,” said Montgomery, with the 
tears running down his nose. ** You remember her, L^ie, don’t 
you ? Isn’t what 1 say true ? I never liked a woman so much in 
my life.” 

** You were a friend of hers then ? ” said Harding. 

** I should Uiink 1 was.” 

“Then you never were— Yes, yes, I understand. A little 
friendsliip flavoured with love.' Yes, yes. Wears better, perdiaps, 
than the genuine article. What do you think, Leslie f ” 

** Not bad,” said the prime donna, **for people with poor 
appetites. A kind of diet suitable for Lrat, 1 should think.” 

** Ah ! a title for a short story, or bettor still for an operetta. 
What do you think, Montgomery 7 Shall I do vou a book entitled 
Lovers in Leiit^ or A Lovers LetU ? and Leslie will—’* 

* “ No, I won’t None of your forty days for me.” 

1 can’t understand how you people can go on talking nonsense 
with a scene so terrible passing under your oried the 

musician, as he pointed to Kate who was calling sner Didk as she 
staggered in purauit of him up the stairs towaode ^e stsge-door. 

“Well, what do you want me to do 7” 

“ Shell discrace nim in the street” 

“ 1 can't hdp that. I never interfere in a love afiiur; and this 
is evidently the great passion of a life.” 
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Oiat^ «a indlniaiit glance at the noyeliat, Montgomery ruahed 
after hie fiienda ; out when he arrived at the atage-door he aaw the 
aaeleamaM of hia interference. 

In the nanow atreet, where the aun aweltered between the old 
houaea that leaned and lolled upon the huge black traveraing beama 
like aged women on crutdieay amid the atage carpenteni, the chorua- 
mla, the idlera that a theatre oolleotaf atanding with one foot in 
the gutter, where vegetable refuae of all kinda rotted, Kate raved 
ami^ Dick in lanouage that waa tearful to hear. Her beautiful 
black hair waa now hangine over her ahouldera like a mane ; aome 
one had troddmi on her dma and nearlv tom it from her waiat, 
and, in avid ourioaity, women with dyed ^r peeped out of a aua< 
pimoua^looking toba^ shop. Over the way, stuck under an ove]> 
hanging window, like a yellow eye, was an orange-atall; the pro* 
prietroaa stood watching, whilst a crowd of vermin-like children ran 
forward, delighted at the proapeot of seeing a woman beaten. 
Close in mirt-aleevea, the pot-boy flung open the public-house 
doOT, partly for the purpose of attnu^g cuatom, half with the in¬ 
tention letting a little air into the har-room. 

**Oh, Katel I beg of you not to go in there," said Dick ; **you’ve 
had enough; do come home I" 

“Come home t ** ahe shrieked, “and with you, you beast t It 
waa jrou who aedoced me, who got me away from my husband." 

This occasioned a good deal of amusement in the crowd, and 
■everal voices asked ror information. 

“ And how did he manage to do that, marm t" cried one. 

“ With a bottle of gin. What do you think ?" cried another. 

There were moments when Dick longed for the earth to open; 
but he nevertbeleaa continued to try to prevent Kate from entering 
the pabUc-hoase. 

**1 win druik I 1 wQl drink I I will drink t And not because 


I like it, hut to spite you, because I hate you.** 

When ahe came out ahe appeared to be a little quieted, and Dick 
tried veiy bard to pemude her to get into a caV and drive home. 
But the very sound of hia voice, the veiy sight of him, seemed to 
ekinter her, and in a few momenta she broke forth into the usual 
hsiai^gine. Several times the temptation to run away became 
almost irresistible, but with a noble eflbrt oi will he forc^ himself 
to aemain with her. Hoping to avoid some part of the ridicule 
that was being so liberally showered upon him, he besought of her 
to ke^ up Drury Lane am not descend into the Strand. 

“Tdu don’t want to be teen with me ; I know, you’d prefer to 
walk there with Mrs. Foreet You think I shall disgrace you. 
Wril, ooBse aloiig then. 

V* Lock at me hms, look at me there, 

CritioiM ms everWhere. 

I am M sweet,** so., 


right, old woman, give us a song. She knows the game,’' 
amnrmwd gnotiier. 
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Baisinff his big hat from his head, Dick wiped his hice» and as if 
diviniug his extreme despair, Kate left singing and daxming, and 
the procession proceeded in quiet past several different wine^wops. 
It was not until they came to Short’s she declared she was dying of 
thirst and must have a drink. Dick forbade the barman to serve 
her, and brought upon himself the most ahooking abuse. Knowing 
tiiat he would be sure to meet a crowd of his ** pda ** at the Gidefy 
bar, he used every endeavour to persuade her to cross the street and 
get out of the sun. 

Don't bother me with your sun,” she exclaimed surlily; and 
then, as if struck by the meaning of the word, she said, **but it 
wasn’t a son, it was a daughter; don’t you remember 1 ” 

** Oh, Kate ) how can you speak so 

** Speak so ? 1 say it was a daughter, and she died ; and you 
said it was my fault, as you say everything is my fault, you beast 1 
vou venomous beast! Yes, she did die. It was a pity; I could 
have loved her.” 

At this moment Dick felt a heavy hand clapped on his shoulder. 
Turning round he saw a pal of his. 

** What, Dick, my boy 1 A drunken chorus lady ; tryii^ to get 
her home ? Always up to some charitable action.” 

“ No ; she’s my wife.” 

** I beg your pardon, old chap; you know I didn’t mean it; ” 
and tiro man duiappoared into the bM'room. 

** Yes, 1 am his wife,” Kate shrieked after him, ** I got that 
much light out of him at least; and I played the Serpoletti in the 
Cloches. 

** Look at me here, look at me there I ” 

she sang, flirting with her abominable skirt, amused by the im* 
plause of the roughs. But I’m going to have a drink here,’* SM 
said, suddenly breaking off. 

No, you can’t, my good woman,” said the stout guardian at the 
door. 

“ And why—why not ? ” 

** That don’t matter. You go on, or I’ll have to give you in 
ohatgo.” 

Kate was not yet so drunk that the words in dhaim ” did not 
frighten her, and she answered humbly enough, ** I’m here wi—th 
my htt—l^d, and as you are ao im—impertinent I abaU go--go 
•elsewhere.” 

At the next place they came toDick did not protest against her 
being served^ but^waitedt confident of the result, until aim had had 
her fbur of gin, and came reding out into hia aima. BhahSng hsi^ 
self free aha stared at him, and when he w«a fid|y leooipDisedt 
cursed him fc»r his damned intraferekiee. But it emdd mot las! 
much longer. She oould now aoaroaly stand on her legs, and, miMdi 
to her husband’s relief, after staggering a few ya^ kglCher, ^ 
fell helplessly on the pavement. 

Galling a cab, he bundled her into it and drove away. 
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CHAPTER XXm 

** Oh, Pick, dear 1 what did X do yesterday 7 Do tell me 7 Was 1 
very ▼iolent 7 ” 

** What is the use of going over that again f It is over now. We 
most pack op oor things and get out of house.'* 

** But won't the lanalady let us stay 7 Oh t what shall 1 do 7 It 
is I who am getting you turned out of the house. It is my fault; 1 
know it is; it is my fault.” 

“ It doesn't matter whose fault it is. Ton had better get up and 
get dressed.” 

“ But I can't—I can't. I feel so ill. Oh, my head! my head I ” 

** I dare say you do feel ill; it would be astonishing if you 
didn’t.” 

But I nes«r will again. Oh, that I promise you. But do tell 
me what 1 did; I don't quite remember. Did I not go down to the 
theatre 7 ” 

” You did.** 

** And 1 disgraced you ? Oh, no t don’t s^ that I disgrac^ tou I 
And those wounds on your face—^the sticking-plaster ; I didn't do 
that: don't tell me that 1 did that; I love you too much.” 

** If you love me you have a queer way of showing it, that's all 1 
eon 0 ^.'* 

“ (m yes! I do love you better than anything in the world; better 
than my veiy life. Oh, Dick i don't say I don't love you ; don't— 
d^n'tr 

** % don't say anything, I only ask you to get op. We have to he 
odt of thii by twelve o’clock.” 

**Tea, and tiiroimh my fault 1 through my fault! But not all 
^ fSanlt You said just now that you did not believe I loved you. 
well, do you think ii it were not love 1 would do all 1 do 7 ft is 
kve of you that is killing me—that ia driving me to my ruin. Yes, 
yim Herat laugh; it ia ai 1 aay. It maddens me to thmk that 
yonwe looking at other women. 1 can't control myself when 1 
tkmk you axe nesldng to one. It ia that that drivea me to drink. 
In you are, 1 mow, surrounded by them all day long; and you 
MvwoiisetiMhltcf me. It ia that tnatia killing me; it ia that mat 
drives me to drink. Ah! yes,it ia; you mustn’t smile. AU1 say 

I aakare you, the truth and no mote than the truth; and if you 
ora} only know how much 1 love you yon might pity me—you 
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might loT^ve. It is not sU mj faidt ;^it was finding out aboniMrs. 
Forast that drove me to desperation. 1 could not stmid iti My 
brain iras on fire, and 1 had to drink.” 

** And how did you find out about Mrs. Forest t *' 

” Oh! 1 was told it; 1 was told it. What dora it matter 7 My 
head is splitting. 1 am the wrotchedest wonum alive. Oh I don’t 
tease me now! 1 want you to forgive me if you can, and I*U 
promise never to drink again.” 

Well, whoever told you about Mrs. Forest t^d you a He. There 
is, 1 swear, nothing between her and me. She is a writer, a woman 
of talent, and she wants me to help her to bring out her pieces, that 
is all. And by kicking up rows, and coming down to the theatre 
drunk, you are only taking the bread out of our mouths. 1 am now 
in a very good position, and shall hold it if you don’t <x>ntrive*—<and 
you are doing your very best—to kick me out of it.” 

Oh, Dick 1 how can you talk to me so? it is unkind of you. 
How can you tliink that I would do anything to injure you 7” 

''Well, it ia useless to discuss the question any further. We 
have to got out of this place by twelve o’clock, and it is eleven 
now.” 

This conversation took plaoe the morning after the aoene at re¬ 
hearsal. Kate was in bed ; Dick sat on a cbair, staring vaguely at 
a portmanteau which lay gaping in the middle of the floor. He 
looked very weary, and of^ an expresaion of hopelessneaa dooded 
hit face. 

'’For gQodnosa* sake get np, Kate., There is no use lyn^ Uiere 
complaining of me, yourself, and evexything else.” 

" Well, mere’s no use being cross with me. I do fed 40 ill, so 
ill. My head seems as if it were splitting.” 

” But, splitting or not splitting, you’ll have to get up,” said IHok, 
losing patience. 

But the only answer he got was a moan ; and it was impoesible to 
persuade her to leave the tossed, turnUed beddothes until the land« 
lady came upstairs, and warned them that it ww half-past deven, 
and that they must make haste. Then, staggering on to tlto Heafri' 
Kate sought for her atookinga. The progresa of dmasing toift 
to follow. Dirty, limp petticoati a week old werb toM 
round her waist. Garters could not be found, and n idaoe m the 
lining of a dresa was used instead. Hie dresa waa wmdled on 
like a bag, and the boots ware left unbuttoned. 

« ” Well, I do pity a man who has a wife like that,** aaid the land* 
lady; "and he la ao gende, too, with her.** 

*' Husriea like her always has nmehuabandilyvddd tliaiiidd^-all* 
work. ” It isn’t Hkamy pcKw sistw, who htohesilbeattokM^ 
blue,” 

From Islington Disk took hia wife to Hdbbrn, to lha hciise of: a 
woman he knew, and who, he hoped, would vtow hip wife^dhidhi 
with a litde more indulge^ than dm last landlady* ^sina 
unpleasant to be turned out at fueh oxtcemi^ahott aotld^ liojam 
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puaiatiim in tlui parlour whan Koto went up to the eitting-rooffl to 
take off her bonnet. Aa he anticipated. Mrs. Stevens proved very 
docile. BlUny were the blond looks oi sympathv, many were the 
speaking ffUnces, which said os plainly os words, ** Ah I yes, 1 
understand ; 1 have heard of such things. Of course, we most look 
after her, and hope for the best. ” 

All this was vi^ encouraging, and Kate herself was profuse in 
her promises of amendment. She was resolved never to touch liquor 
i^gain. Oome what mav, die would never agam let a drop pass ner 
lips. Ihe only thing sne had to oomphun of was that she was a bit 
Icmely sitting at home oil day. She h^ no friends in London. She 
did not know where to go to, and at night the time seemed veiv 
long, indeed, wsitiim up for him—^he never was home before holf- 
past twelve. Would he oee and get her an engagement ^t some 
theatre 9 She didn't mind what she ^t to do. She only wanted 
oomething to occupy her time. Besides, she would be earning her 
bit, and in these Iuto times every littJe helps. 

Dick promised to do what he could. He would that very day 
out round and see if there was onythi^ going; if so, he would 
lot hear know. But now he must positively be off Ho had an 
appointment, and would miss it if be stayed a moment longer. And 
inth a recoWflHpendtttion to her to cultivate the landlady's society, he 
lushed away* 

Didi had said that he would look out for an engagement for hia 
wife, because it was not in his nature to answer No " to anything 
in the world. Had he been asked for a star out of the sky, he 
would undoubtedly have replied, Certainly, I’ll see what 1 can do 
for you.** Hia pceaent opinions concerning Kate amounted to no> 
thi^. He uumy wishm to keep her out of tho way. She might 
reform or n%ht not; on that point he could not spe^ ; but to get 
Ittw on engagement either at his own or any other theatre he hadn’t ue 
idightest intention. How did he know what'^row she might not 
kioc up, and what she might not say about himself or Mrs. Forest f 
Bhsidas,’"he lUoQy hadn’t the time. He had now to out down to 
aqp the spaces on the bimet*l^ls’ dresses, and at one o'clock 
he hod on aracintment with Mrs. Forest at the theatre. Forta> 
Uotoly, he told tile old lady that he was married. She had nearly 
died cf ft, but he was not such a fool as to have risked the chance 
tU any one eke riiould tell her; it was better that it should 
ham eome ftom htou She hod bomb it better than he expected. 

VOS a huDous excuse. No lady minded a drunken 
wonoNii !were kept out uf the way. ’That was tiie principal 
hey out of theoray. 

...... W.UV. At..,....!.!.. . L..... 12 __ I _ 



iKtoU JmI#; toMy with the problem how the woe to eon 
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herself of her vice. But as she considered the question, the bitterest 
remembrances fled shrieking over her poor desolat^ mind like 
mournful winds across a heatli. Among these, the loudest and 
chilliest was the memory of her child’s death, and as she lay these 
long summer afternoons, weeping and sighing on her bed, she could 
see distinctly defined on a deep blue background every feature of 
its little pale lace. It was all her fault that it had died; it was the 
fault of that accursed, that thrice accursed drink, that was ruining 
her, that was killing her. Who had taught her to like it I she could 
not remember ; she fancied that it had l^gunm the dressing-rooms. 
But what did it matter where it had commenced, she would have to 
cure herself of the liabit now. As the resolution formed itself in 
her mind, the taste of the spirit rose to her lips, and shuddering, 
she buried her face in the pillow. The warm burning flavours of 
brandy ravished her palate ; the soft sweetnesses of the gin were as 
the appealing seductiveness of a youth’s lips ; and her whole nature 
seemed to sink, to fall away helplesslv, as she strove to convince, 
to force it on herself that she would never know any of than 
again. 

Then, there wore hours when all sorts of cowardly, treacherous 
aigumonts insinuated themselves into her mind, and she sufiered 
all the cruelties of indecision. It seemed as if the devils in hell 
were in league against her. Tilings and ideas of things grew 
strangely altered, until even her child's death, which above all 
else should have aided her to persevere in her resdiations, be¬ 
came one of the imposing forces against her. Fmr why should she 
struggle ? Wliat did it matter what became of her! Dick, whom 
she loved better than anything in the world, cared for her 
no longer. Had her baby lived were would have been something 
for her to liave lived for, but it had been taken from her, as evexy* 
thing had been taken from her, so why should the struggle t it 
was as if a darkened glass lay perpetually before her eyes, wherein 
she was forced not only to read, but abamutely to see, evexy scene 
of her past life, and the mirror beii^ concave everyUiix^ was dis* 
torted. Even her love of Pick gxinnra at her with mephistophdian 
grimace. What had it begun inf Meanness. What had it ended 
in ? She dosed her eais to the answer, but stQl the procession of 
marionnettes went on, and shnll mechanical voices continued to 
cry in her ears the cost and the worth of all she had ever known, 
l^erythixm was exhibited in emd detail, in miserable eepaxataxeas. 
irWaa as u a beautiful watch, in all the wonder ci its innhlste pre¬ 
cision, had been suddenly shattered and the hi^en wheels soa^rai 
under the eyes of the owner in meaningless oonihiaioiii. So did her 
life now seem disjointed and broken. Often she strove to put 
some part bsckinto the case from which it had &llen. But in vain. 
Kate Ede was the result of centuries of inhudbed oustoms and 
forms of thought, and when to this be added a toudi of 
headedneis, so otdin^ in ofasneter that, In the shop in BEanwy. 
it had passed unperoeived, it will be undamtood how littia fitted 
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■he WM to effect the psychological and even physlciil cliangea 
that her new life demanded. She wae the woman that nature 
tunu out of her workshop by the million^ all of whom are capable 
of fulfilling the duties of lue, provided the conditions in which 
they are placed, that have produced them, remain unaltered. They 
are like weap Tottenham Court Road furniture, ecmal to an ordin- 
aiy amount of wear and tear so long as tlm oric^al atmosphere in 
which they were glued together is preserved ; change this and they 

f o to pieces. T& is precisely what had happened in the cose of 
kate Ede. Not a whit worse was slie than others of her kind, but 
one of those million chances of which our lives are made had drifted 
Mr. Lennox across her life. From the first moment he entered 
her house the whole temperature of her blood and brain had been 
altered. But the introduction of a passion into a character does not 
add to it any more than a gust of wind does to a landscape. Prin¬ 
ciples maybe overthrown as trees may be blown down. Morals 
may be perverted as land-marks may be destroyed, but no new ele¬ 
ment of vitality or strength is gained in eitlier case. It was so 
with ]^te, but in this instance a deadlier disaster than a hurricane 
had ocour:^. It was as if a country had been gradually submerged 
by a neat tide that after saturating and washing over it for years 
h^ uowly retired, leaving behind it only wastes of foul-smelling 
mudbfuilu and putrid reaches of slimy and decaying matter. Bo 
much Bohemianisin had done for Kate Iiennox. The brackish 
oose had penetrated her whole nature; it was heavy with it as a 
sponge thi^ has just been soaked in the sea with brine. It was a 
•orb of mental dissolution. Every sentiment in her was dead or 
sodden in drink ; nothing human was left except an inordinate, an 
exaggerated love of her husband, which grew like a fungus out of all 
this psychitial decay. 

And perhaps the most painful part of all was the vivid conscious¬ 
ness ane possessed of her own misfortimes, of her own failings. 
She knew yeiy well that the scenes of violent jealousies she was 
constantly only served to alienate her further from the 

man she loved, the man she adored ; very well ^id she know that 
the pasrion that held her by the throat had disgraced and dishon¬ 
oured her, and was dragging her down to death. It was in this 
knowledge that the bitterest bitterness lay. For hours she would 
lut with tears nmning down her cheeks weeping at her mi^ortunes. 
Bat she was helpless.^ From afu she^ could see the demon watch- 
ii^ her; oftmi ue tried to fly from him. Steadily he would steal 
neater until she could feel a m hand hdd upon her, and she would 
put cm her bonnet and ^ out to have just ** two penn’orth ." Then 
with a wee drop more in a small bottle she would return home to 
brood oyer wrongs. Wronw she undoubtedly had; and 
tortofed w^ i^oimioions of Mrs. Forest, she used to sit by her 
window until her brain positively reeled as it were with the fumes 
She suspected everybody of love designs on Dick, 
and in solitKy snllenneas she spent her time constructing elaborate 
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plots and |>lans out of the most trivial inddents of ordinaxy life. 
In her brain, at onoe dazded by drink and rendered nervona by 
long brooding, the smallest events became magnified anid diatortea. 
A word heeuessly spoken hours, perhaps day^ ago, would sud¬ 
denly start into ner memory, and then arguing upwards there 
seemed to be no conclusion too preposterous for her to arrive st, 
and working with such means it was not difficult for her to pick 
quarrels with whatever friends she had. Miss Leslie, who,although 
she thought Kate much changed, for old friendship’s soke^ften 
came to see her, had for some whimsioarfaiioy been insult and 
turned out of the house; Montgomery she wotdd not sj^K to be¬ 
cause she could not convince herself Uiat it was not % who, for 
the furtherance of his own schemes, had introduced Mrs. Forest to 
her husband. The poor musician bore with her patiently, hoping 
always that she would go back to her old self; but as time went on 
she grew only more and more intractable and hard to bear with. 
The impression that she was a persecuted woman prevented her 
from realizing how terrible, nay, even ferocioos, her temper had 
become. How it and drink, like twin sisters, had joined hands, 
and by their mutual assistance and encouragement the most diabolical 
scenes were arrived at. Yet between the hours of passion there 
were moments of peace and sweet affection. 

She had a box m which she kept her souvenirs. They were a 
curious collection. A withered flower, a broken oigarette-hedder, 
two or riiree old buttons that had fallen from his dothss, and a lock 
of hair. But it was underneath these that lay the prize of prnws— 
a string of false pearla Never did she see this precious reuo with¬ 
out trembling, and to put it round her neck for a few minutes after 
her lonely dinner when she was waiting for him to come hmne, 
charmed and softened her as nothing else did. It was a heokUce 
she had to wear in a comedietta thpy had both played in, Tkt Lo^b 
K tkoi, Wdl did she remember the dajr thev had gone out to buy 
it together; it had been one of Uie happiest m her ufe. But it was 
precuMdy the reaction caused by these moments of tsndemeis that 
was terrible to witness. Gradually from looks of drouny happtiieaa 
the face would become clouded, and as bitter thm^bts of wrOiiigs 
done her surged up in her mind, the tiny nostril would dUats and 
the upper lip contract, until the white canine too^ was ririble. 
For ten minutes more she would remain, her hands gsaspiiig nerv¬ 
ously at the arms of her chair: by that time the wn>yiim would 
hffire obtained ccnnplete maeteily over her, and with hw ineia deal 
and cold as stone she would walk eorese the rooiU to where the libncnr 
was kept, and mood^ sipping the gin*etid»water, she would mmi 

S 'ana as to how she Would attack him when he eirited henie. 

ouia and houxu would pass first^ but »t the gWIhiBwi 

of the night, ebe oould hear hla heavv lo^atapa. then she Woliid 
prejiare Ux battle. These fights, which now never numheied Jiww 
than three a week, always began in the tains mennsr. BttitehtMed 
in his usual deliberate elepwtina way; Kate made no rign laitil 
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Ii 0 WM seated, bat Bwuming then on air of indifference, if Uie 
quairel was premeditated, she would ask him what the news was. 

For many xeaeona this question was a difficult one to answer. 
To tell that he had been round to tea with one of the mrls was 
clearly out of the question; to explain how he had wheedled Mrs. 
Forest into all sorts of theatric^ foUira was likewise not to be 
thought of as a subject of news, and aa to making conversation out 
cl the rest d the day's duties he really didn’t see now he was to do 
it Idiss Howard had nut out the entire procesaion by not liatening 
to hia i^truotions; Miss Adair, although she was playing the 
Brigand o| |bhe Ultramarine Mountains, had threatened to throw up 
her part if she were not allowed to wear her diamond earring. 
The day had ^ne in deciding auoh questions; had passed in 
drillii^ those infernal wls, and what interest could there be 
in going through it all over again. Besides, he never knew 
how or where he might betray himself, and Kate was so quick 
in picking up the slightest word ahd twisting it into extraordin^ 
meanings, that he rwy would prefer to talk about something 
else. 

** 1 can’t understand how you can have been out all day wiUiout 
having heard something. It is because you want to keep me shut 
up hm and not lot me know anything of your gomgB<^n; but I 
■nail go down to the theatre to>morrow and have it out of you.” 

** 1^ dear, 1 aasure you that I was at the rehearsal all day. The 
girls don’t limow their music yet, and it puts me out in my stage 
arrangement That is, I give you my woi^, all I heard or saw to¬ 
day. I have nothing to conceal from you.” 

** You are a liar, and you know you aro ! ” 

Blowa and shrieks followed, and so it went on, often until the 
dawn began to break. Sometimes, i)erhap8^ Kate would drink her- 
arif to dm a little earlier, and, with a sigh, Dick would put her 
to bed. These quarrels were of all sorts and kinds: and they 
differed widely, noth in the violence indulged in and in their 
dmation. There woe only one thing that could be said, which 
wae, these fits of uncontrolled anger seemM to be passing 
^ border-line, and to he drifting into a atate of unbridled passion, 
of^ rsge so limidess that to account for its unreason was imssible 
hi no other way hut by supposing the patient to be insane. 
And in Kat^s wmrst paroxysms there were all the symptoms of 
madness, for while she poured out her torrents of abuse she often 
foamed ^ the mouth, am she approached him with compressed 
this and a virulent itomn, llien me drew back her lips, esp^ially 
me oomen of the uf^ier lip, and riiowed her teeth, aiming a 
victolta blow at him. imd not un&eqiien^ in these combats did 
Bkh n» cloie risks of oanyiiig away wiui him something more 
than » mere seiiitrii on the laoe ; for being in these times entirely 
defriNred of free-will, there was no object within reach, no matter 
how dsagerotia, rito would not catch up and use unhesi* 
tatka^ m a weapon of ofliuioa. One night she narrowly escaped 
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oommittinff manBlaughter. She had been waiting hours alone, and 
it waa half-past eleven o’clock, and Dick had not yet come in. But 
long before this time she had worked herself into a fuiy of passion, 
and when he entered he saw at once what he had to expect. Ibe 
only question was wheUier it would be a war of words or of blows, 
or a mixture of both. Stopping in her walk, she confronted him 
suddenly. 

** What have you been doing out till Uiis time of night 1 Amus¬ 
ing yourself with Mrs. Forest, I suppose. 1 shall puU that woman’s 
nose off; 1 know 1 shalL” 

** I give you my word, my dear, that I have been the whole even¬ 
ing with Montgomery and Harding cutting the piece.” 

** Gutting the piece ! And I should like to know wh^ I’m not in 
that piece. I suppose it was you who kept me out of it. Oh, you 
beast I why did you ever have anything to do with me ? It is you 
who are ruining me. Were it not for you, do you think I should 
be drinking ? Not 1—it was all your fault.” 

Dick made no attempt to answer these accusations, but throwing 
his hat aside, he let himself fall into a chair. He was very tired. 
Kate continued her march up and down the room for some moments 
in silence, but he could see from the twitching of her face and the 
swinging of her arms that the storm was bound to burst soon. 
Presently she said— 

Tou go and get me something to drink ; I’ve had nothing all 
this evening.” 

» Oh, Kate dear! I beg of-” 

“ Oh, you won’t, won’t you ? We’ll see about that,” she answered 
as she looked around the room for the heaviest object she could 
conveniently throw at him. 

Seeing how useless it would bS to attempt to contradict her in her 
present mood, Dick, rising to his feet, said hurriedly: 

** Now there is no use m getting into a passion, Kate. Ill go, 
I’ll go.” 

“You’d better, I can tell you.” 

“ What shall 1 get, then 

“ Get me half-a-pint of gin, and be quick about it—I’m dying 
thirst.” 

Even Dick, accustomed as he was now to these scenes, could not 
repress a look in which there was at once mingled pity, astonish¬ 
ment, and fear, so absolute^ dmnoniaoal did this little woman, 
hir dark complexion gone to a dull greenish pallor, seem as she 
raved under toe watenl^ht.of the lodj^ng-house gem. Involun¬ 
tarily he called to mind toe mild-eyed workwoinan he lu^ known 
in the linendraper’s toop in Hanley, and oeked himself if it were 
possible that she and thu raging meetufe, mece Hke e tagear in lier 
passion than a human being, were one and toe some person ? l%e 
question presented itself e(wu8ed]y,efeimidly,to bis mind, and'little 
attraction as psychological analyids hod iot Im toidd bhiiose 
but wimder. But another scriwim eanm, bidding him nisJce harts, 
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or it would be worse for him. He bent his head and went to fetoh 
the gin. 

In the meantime Kate’s fury leaped, coraokled, and burnt with the 
fieroeness of a house in the of oonflamation, and in the 

smoke-cloud of hatred which enveloped her only fragments of ideas 
and aenaalaona flashed like falling sparks, intense and as transient, 
through her mind. Up and down the room she walked swinging 
her arms, only hesitating, as a fire will in the vacuum it has created, 
for some new object imoreon to wreak new fury. Suddenly it 
struck her that Dick had been too long away—that he was keeping 
her waiting on purpose. Then, grindmg her teeth, she mutters— 

** Oh, the beast t Would he—would he keep me waiting, and 
since nine tUds morning 1 have been alone.” 

In an instant her resolve was taken. It came to her like the iii' 
stinct of revenge to an animal, suHenlv, obtusely. Ko consideration 
was given, but, seizing a largo stick, the handle of a brush that 
hapi^ed to have been broken, she stationed herself at the top of tlie 
landing. A feverish tremor agitated her as she waited in the semi- 
darkness of the stairs. At last, however, she heard the door open, 
and Dick came up slowly with his usual heavy tread. Making 
neither sign nor stir, she allowed him to get post her, and thbn, 
raising the brush-handle, she landed him one across the back. The 
poor man uttered a long cry, and the crash of broken glass was heard. 

** What did you hit me like that for ? ” he cried, holding himielf 
with both hands. 

**Tou beast, youl I’ll tcacli you to keep me waiting. You 
would, would you t Do you want another ? Go into the sitting- 
room.” 

XHok obeyed humbly and in silence. His only hope was that the 
landlady had not been woke up, and lie felt uneasily at his pockets, 
throu^ which he could feel the gin dripping down his legs. 

Well, have you brought the drink 1 sent you for 9 Where is 

it!” 

Well,” rojplied Dick, desirous of conciliating at any price, ’’ it 
was in my poclcet, but when you hit me with that stick you broke 
it** 

1 broke it 9 ” cried Kate, her eyes glistening with fire. 

“ Yes, dear, you did ; it wasn’t my fault” 

” Wasn’t your fault I Oh, you horrid wretch 1 you put it there 
on purpose that I shonld break it” 

“Ohl now really, Kate,” he cried, shocked by the illogicalness 
of the accusation, ” how could I know that you were going to hit 
me there?” 

** 1 don’t know and 1 don’t care; vdiat’s that to me ? But what 
I am sure of is that you Always want to spite me, that you hate me, 
that you would wish to see me dead, so that you might marry Mrs. 
Forest.” 

«1 can’t think how yon can say such thinga 1 have often told 
you that Mrs. Forest and I—" 
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**0h t don’t bother me. 1 am not such a fool. I know she 
keeps you, and she will have to pay me a drink to-night. Go 
and get another bottle of gin ; and mind you pay for it with the 
money she gave you to-day. Yes, she shall stand me a drink 
to-night i ” 

give you my word 1 haven't another penny-piece upon me ; 
it is just the accident-" 

But Dick did not get time to finish the sentence ; ho was inter¬ 
rupted by a heavy blow across the face, and like a panther that has 
tasted blood, she rushed at him again, screaming aJl the while, ** Oh I 
vou have no money. You liar 1 you liar I So you would make me 
believe that she dues not ^ve you mone^, that you have no money of 
hors in your pocket. You would keep it all for yourself ; but you 
fdia'n’t, no, you sha'n’t, for I will tear it from you and throw it in 
your face ! Oh, that filthy money t tJhat filtliy money ! ” 

The patience with which he bore with lier was truly angelic. 
With one stroke he might have easily felled her to the ground, but 
he contented himself with merely warding off the blows she aimed 
at him. This, from his great height and strengUi, he was easily 
able to do, and she struck at him with her littie womanish arms as 
she might against a door. 

**Take down your hands," she screamed, exasperated to a last 
degree. “ You would strike me, would you ? You beast I I know 
you would." 

Her rage had now roauhod its height. Showing her clenched 
teetli, she foamed at tlio mouth, the bloodshot eyes protruded from 
their sockets, and her voice grew more and more handi and dis¬ 
cordant. But although the excited brain gave strength to the 
musples and energy to the will, unarmed she could do nothing 
against Dick, and suddenly becoming conscious of this she rushed to 
Uie fireplace and seized the poker. Witii one sweep of the arm she 
cleared the mantel-board, and as she 'advanced round the table, 
bi'andishing her weapon, the mirror come in fora tremendous blow; 
but, heedless of the snattered glass, she followed in punuit of 
Dick, who continued to defend himself dexterously with a dhair.' 
How long this combat might have lasted it is difficult to say, 
had not his attention, when Kate was using the poker by toms 
as spear and sabre, been interrupted by the view of the land¬ 
lady s face at the door; and so tmiohed was he b^ the woman’s 
dismay when she looked upon her broken furniture, that he 
ftfrgot to guard himself from Hie poker. Eiate, taking advantage 
of the occasion, whirled the weapon round her head. He saw it 
descending in time, and half warded off the blow; but it came 
down with awful force on the forearm, and glancing inflicted a 
severe scalp wound. The landlady sereamed *’Motder!'* and 
Dick, seeii^ that matters had come to a cxiu^ dosed in npoo his 
wife, and undeterred by yells and struggles, pinioned her and fbroad 
her into a chair. 
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** Oh, dear 1 Oh, dear I Ton are all bleeding, sir,*' cried the 
landlady : "she has nearly killed you," 

** Never mind me. Bnt what are we to do 7 I tliink she has 
gone mad this time.” 

** That's what 1 think," said the landlady, trying to make herself 
heard above Kate’s shrieks. 

Well, then, go and fetch a doctor, and let's hear what he has 
to say,” replied Dick, as he changed his grip on Kate’s arms, for in 
a desperate struffile she had nearly succee<led in wrenching herself 
free. The landi^y retreated precipitately towards Uie door. 

“ Well, win you go 7 ” 

“Yes, yes, TU run at once." 

“ You had bettor," yelled the mad woman after her. “ I'll 
give it to you 1 Lot me go I let me go, will you 7 " 

But Dick never ceased his hold of her, and the blood dripped 
upon her. trickling in lai^e drops into her ears, and down into her 
neck and bosom. 

“You are spitting on me, you beast I You filthy beast I I’ll pay 
you out for this.” Tlien, perceiving that it was blood, the intona¬ 
tion of her voice changed, and in terror she screamed, “ Murder ! 
murder! He is murdering me I Is there no one here to save me." 

The minutes seemed like eternities. Dick felt himself growing 
faint, and should he lose his power over her before the doctor 
arrived, the couseauencos might be fatid to himself, so he struggled 
with her for very life. 

At last the door was opened, and a man walked, tripping in so 
doing over a piece of the broken mirror, into the room. It was the 
doctor, and aocustomed as be was to betray surjirise at nothing, he 
could, nevertheless, not repress a look of horror on catching si^it of 
the scene around him. 

The apartment, to begin with, was almost dismantled ; chairs lay 
bookless about the floor amid china shepherdesses and toreadors; 
pictures were thrown over tlio sofa, and a huge pile of wax fruit— 
apples and purple grapes—was partially reflected,p a large piece of 
mirror that had fallen across the heartlmig. 

^*Come, help me to hold her," said Dick, raising his blood-stained 
faee. 

The doctor with a quick movement took possession of Kate’s 
arms. “Give me a sheet from the next room; I’ll soon make her fast." 

1%e threat of being tied had its eflect. I^te became quieter, and 
after some trouble ui^ succeeded in oarrying her into the next 
room and laying her on the bed. There she rolled convulsively, 
beating &e pillowa with her arms. The landlady then station^ 
herself at the door to give notice of any further manifestation of fury, 
whibt IHck explslned the circumstances of the case to the doctor. 

After • dhort consultation, he agreed to sign an order declaring 
tiiat in his opinion Mrs. Lennox was a dangerous lunatic. 

“ Will that be enough," said Dick, “ to place her in an asylum 7" 

“ No,you will have to get the opiniem of another doctor.’’ 
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The powibility of being able to get rid of hie wife waa to Mm like 
the sudden dawning of a new life, and daszled with joy and delight 
keener than anytliing he had known before, Dick rushed off, bitt¬ 
ing, haggard, wild-looking aa he was, to seek for another doctor 
who would concur in the judgment of the first. He could have 
knelt down and kissed that man’s hand. Was it possible, he asked 
himself, to see Kate in her present position, and say conscientiously 
that she was a person who could be safely trusted with her liberty ? 
He thought not, and to his great joy this view was taken by the 
second authority consulted, and having placed his wife under lock 
and key, Dick lay down to rest a happier man than he had been for 
many a day. The principal question in his mind was, of course, aa 
to the means he should adopt to place her in the asylum. Force 
was not to bo tliought of ; persuasion was in the first instance to be 
tried. So far he was decided, but as to the arguments he should 
advance to induce her to give up her liberty he know nothing, nor 
did he attempt to formulate any scheme, and when he entered the 
sitting-room next morning he relied more on tlie hope of finding 
her repentant, and appealing to and working on her feelings of re¬ 
morse tlian anytliing else. ** The whole thii^,” as he put it, ** de¬ 
pended upon trie humour he should find her in.” 

In a dreadful state of dishahilUy with stains of blood still upon her 
face, Kate sat weeping bitterly as a Magdalen, amid the broken 
furniture. 

^*Oh, Dick ! Dick ! What have I done? Wliat have I done? 
Can you ever forgive mo ? ” she said, throwing herself at his feet. 

[ am so Sony. I am so miserable. But it was not I who did aU 
tliis. Tell me, Dick, tell me, for 1 do not remember, it is all con¬ 
fused in my head—was 1 very violent I ” 

** Well, my dear,” said Dick, casting an involuntary glance round 
the room as he searched for a diair Uiat would be sam for him to 
sit on, ** there is no use in going over that subject again. It is a 
great pity that you cannot do witoout the drink.” 

** I know it t 1 know it! but 1 cannot help it. To sit here all 
those hours alone, and know that you are with other women—it is 
that that maddens me. Oh, why do you do it ? ” 

** Don’t let us talk about tliat, or you wiU excite yourself again.” 

Oh no, I shaVt. J feel too ill and too wretdied.” 

To this Dick made no answer. He sat with his hands on his fat 
knees and the big felt crushed over his eyes. This was purposely 
arranged so, for the production of his wounds was to be the **big 
effect,” and he fervidly hoped they would decide the situatiou. 

** But tell me, Diok—Dick, tell me—was 1 very bad? 1 don’t 
know what came over me, but 1 think I must have felt what the 
mad feel. I couldnot-^no, 1 could not—restvain myself.' 1 really 
couldn’t. But tell me—teU me, Dick—did 1 strike you? 1 re¬ 
member something—^yes, 1 remember that the doctor came; at 
least 1 think it was a doctor, but it is all confused in my heed. 
TeU me, what did he aay ? ” 
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He said that if you did not take care something very serious 
would happen.'* 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” sobbed Kate ; “ I am making your life miser¬ 
able, yet 1 love you better than anything in the world. It is very 
horrible, very terrible, and yet I can’t hmp myself.” 

** 1 know, tlmfs just what the doctor said ; ” and after pausing so 
as to give his words time to strike well homo, he took off his liat 
and showed the linen bandages. 

The effect was magical. With eyes staring with horror Kate rose 
to her feet 

*' Oh ! oh ! oh I ” she exclaimed, pressing her hands to her face ; 
then, withdrawing them, she loukcd round the room anxiously, 
wildly, seeking unconsciously for the weapon she had uso(i But 
tile very action forced her to realise tlie truth, and in a lightning 
instant she saw that she had attempted her husband's life. 

** Dick 1 Dick ] ” she screamed, ** is it possible that it was I who 
did that ? Ah! yes, I remember I took the—” She could not 
finish the sentence for sliaine. 

“ Well, dear,” said Dick, as cautiously as a man who was playing 
dice with his life at stake, ** it was not your fault.” 

Not understanding she looked at him, and repeated the words 
after him, Not my fault ? ” 

He felt that the slightest imprudence of phrase might ruin him ; 
and, thinking that he had better be oonhaentiol, he said, ** Well 
dear, it was not your fault You hadn’t the least idea of what you 
were doing—at least the doctor said so ; but he also said that you 
would get well if you took care of yourself. ” 

A grey cloud passed over Kate's face, and she asked calmly, but 
with intense emotion, ” Dick, tell me—I beseech of you tell me 
truly wliat he said. Did he say that 1 was mad ? ” 

Without answering this too direct question, Dick told in brief 
phrases how she had commenced by breaking ilic furniture, and 
then how she had caught up the poker, swearing she would kill 
him ; and resolved to bond her to his wishes, he insisted that it was 
only by the merest chance he had escaped with his life. The con¬ 
versation was interrupted by sobs and protestations, and Kate 
allowed her arms to fall across Dick's knees in picturesque move¬ 
ments full of a grand despair. 

With a thousand kind words he soothed, he consoled ; over and 
over again he hinted that it was not her fault, venturing even to 
insinuate that she was not responsible for her actions, 

“ Then 1 am really downright mad f " said Kate, raising her teat- 
stained face from her arms. ** Did the doctor say so ? ” 

This was by far too direct a question for Dick to answer, and he 
preferred to equivocate. 

“ Well, my dear-—mad ? He didn't say that you were always mad, 
but he sam you were liable to fits, and that if you didn’t take care 
those fits wonld grow upon you, and you would become—” 

Then lie hesitated as he always did before a direct statement. 
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But what did he say 1 must do to get well 7 ” 

** He adTiaed, he sumested, that you should go and live in some 
place where you woul^ot be able to get hold of any liquor ; some 
place, you know, whore you would be looked alter.’* 

You mean a madhouse. Oh, Dick ! you wouldn’t put me in a 
madhouse, would you 7 ” 

Of course, my dear, I would not put you anywhere where you 
did not like to go ; but he said nothing about a madhouse." 

What did he say, then? ” 

Ho spoke merely of one of those houses which are under medical 
supervision, and where any one can go and live for a time ; a kind 
of hospital, you know.” 

The argument was continued for an hour or more. Weeping, 
Kate protested against being locked up as a mad woman ; while he, 
conscious of tlm strong hold he had over her, reminded her in a 
thousand wa^s of the terrible danger she ran of awakening one 
morning to hnd herself a murderess. Yet it is difficult, no matter 
how irrefutable the reasons advanced may be, to persuade anyone to 
voluntarily enter a lunatic asylum ; and it was not until Dick on one 
side skilfully threatened her with separation, and tempted her on the 
other with the hope of being cured of her vice and living with him 
happily ever afterwards, that she consented to enter Dr. —^^a private 
asylum. Graven street, Bloomsbury. But even then the battle was 
not won, for when he suggested going off there at onoe, he very 
nearly brought another fit of passion down on his head. It was 
only tlie extreme lassitude and debility produced from the excesses 
of last night tlmt saved him. She was now as helpless, os limp, as 
a wot cliiuken. 

“Oh, Dick, dear 1 if you only knew how I love you f I would 
give my last drop of blo^ to save j[ou from harm." 

“ I Know you w'ould, dear; it is the fault of that confounded 
drink," he answered, his heart tense with the hope of beingridof her. 
Then the packing began. Kate, sitting disconsolate on the sofa, 
watched Dick foldmg up her dresses andpettieoatB. It seemed to he 
that everything had ended, and wearilyshe collected the pearls which 
had ^en scattered, in last night’s skirmishing, from their string. 
But some had been trodden on, others were lost. Only about huf 
the original number could be found, and this accident appeared to 
bur to be infinitely sad, luid to foreti^ still further nnhappiness. 

The drive to the ai^lnm in the oab was also very piteous. Shaken 
with nervousness and lassitude, Kate cried and wrung her hands. 
Dick sat next her, huge, kind, and indifferent, even as the world 
itself. 

But you will coma and see me 7 You promise me that you will 
come—that you will oome very often 7 " 

“ Yea, dear. I’ll oome twoor three times a week; but I hope that 
you’ll be well soon—very soon." 
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The hope Dick thus kindly expressed^ that liis wife would soon be 
well enough to return to him, was, of course, neither more nor less 
than a lie—a simple and unadulterated untruth. Fondly he looked 
upon the house in Bloomsbury as the panacea of all his woes, and 
fervidly he prayed that she would never cross its doors again. But 
in this he was quickly aud cruelly disappointed. Before two days 
were over—two days that appeared to him heaven, so blissful was 
their calm—^he received a letter from the asylum, saying that Mrs. 
Lennox was not in the least insane, aud would have to be dis¬ 
charged. The letter slipped from him, his head sank on his arm, 
and he remained prostrate, stunned, dizzy, like one who has received 
a violent blow on the head. Very soon after, Kate entered the 
room. He raised his head and looked at her. ^ Interpreting that 
look at once, she said, and in an intonation of voice that was full of 
supreme sorrow— 

** W^, Dick, I see you are very sorry to have mo back again.” 

The simple words took an awful iraportiince in the situation. It 
was liko the cry of the chorus in the Greek tragedy against the 
mystery and inflexibility of fate. 

Our lives run in grooves ; we got into one and we follow it out lo 
the end. And the man answeri^ just what might have boon ex¬ 
pected be would have answered. 

“ I don't know that 1 am, dear; if you wovild not give way to 
those fits of jealousy we might got on all right.” ‘ 

' For the word drunkenness, jealousy was as usual substituted. 
And why ? Because ho could not bring himself to say anything 
tliat womd hurt her feelings. 

Kate threw herself on her knees; she took his hand in hors, slie 
leaned her face against his, and in brief, passionate phrases she pro¬ 
mised everything she could for the moment think of. She vowed 
Bhove all that she never would touch a drop of gin again. Oh I it 
was that that was the ruin of her. Had it not been for that, they 
mi^t be luqrpy now as they were long ago at Blackpool, and at 
Manchester where their child was Oh, that poor child I 

Had it lived, had it only lived, she would not be what she was now. 
Yea, yes, it was better to admit the truth ; she luid neglected it, 
and it was drixik and those love stories that haul made her a bad 
mother, as she was now a bad wife. She was not afraid, although 
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it nearly broke her heart to confeea these things; buty as the 
proverb said, ** Better late than never,*’ and she was determined to 
turn over a now loaf. Never ^ain would she touch a drop ofgin. 
Ah ! that was the principal thing. He did not believe her T Well, 
she did not blame him, for she had broken her promise so many 
times ; but this time was not like the other times, and he most—it 
would be cruel of him not to believe her. Tes, yes, she had bMn 
fearfully wicked from the very first; but there was no use talking 
of that, and she was determined to prove horaelf a good wife, at 
least to one man. The other she didn’t love, but Dick she did. 
Yes, with a love tlint was more than anytliing she could explain. 

Dick’s fa/io expressed that on this point lie had no doubt what¬ 
ever. Indeed, it was the truth of her statement that he seemed to 
deplore, and reverting to his original idea he said :— 

Yea, my dear, but those je^ous fits are terrible. You know I 
must look after my business, and by going down to the theatre and 
kicking up a row with me about Forest you are only taking 
the bread out of my mouth.” 

“Tknow, Dick, 1 know,” cried Kate passionately; “butI pro¬ 
mise you that I never will again. You may go where you please, 
and do what you please, I will never say a word to you again ; 1 
know it is no use.” 

Ju his heart of hearts Dick did not believe she would ever again 
be able to control her temper, but knowing well that the expression 
of such an opinion would oidy excite her, he, although unable to 
persuade himself that tliere was much hope of peace for him in the 
future, as a weary packman Ills pack, as a captured convict his 
cliaiiis, took up the now almost unbearable fetters of a drunken 
married life, resigned to trudge a little farther along the rcMul that 
extended its apparently endless and horrible len^h before him. 

Nevertheless, for many days Kate tried hard to keep her promises; 
for more than a fortnight she was as nice and as quiet as a man 
might wish a woman to be, until even sceptical Diw to lull 
himself with false hones of reformation. One evening howevo', he 
noticed that she looked more sullen than usual, wat her eyes 
dropped as if—the thought struck him hard-nahe had been drink¬ 
ing. When once women give way there is no stopping them ; and 
then followed a whole month of a life so wild that it can ox^ be 
compared to a lurid and fearful storm of wind and lightning. Not 
^a single day passed without some scene of violence. On one occa¬ 
sion she ran at him with a knife, aird he hod only just time to 
ward off the blow. The house rang with obrieks and cries 
of all sorts. Th«y were driven from one lodging house to an¬ 
other. Everything was pawned—trousers, droiaes, hats, boots, 
shoes, her own as well as his. It was at once comio and pitiful 
to see Dick, with one of the tails of his coat lost in a sotim- 
mage, talking at three o’clodc in the morning to tiie dispassionate 
policeman, vroOst from tlie top windows the high treUe vedee of a 
u'oiuan disturbed the sullen tranauillity of ^e London night. 
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There were times, course, between tliese psrozyssns of fury when 
she grew repentant and begged of her husband to forgive her. 
But there was no help for her now. The latent germ of hysteria 
that th« life of qnaietude and work that she had led with Ralph ISdo 
had kept in cheu, the life of excitement and dissipation she had led 
with Inck Lennox had developed, until the disease had culminated 
in drink, and recovery seemed hopeless. Jjattorly, too, great 
physical ohan^ had b^n wrought in her. Her plump, pigeon- 
like figure had grown thin and almost angular. She sutlerod at 
times terribly from want of rest, and towards morning would awake 
screaming from the most terrible nightmares. Food she could not 
touch except after drink, and her nervous system was terribly 
deranged ; it was as if a quantity of bell-wires li^ got so entangled 
and twist^ that to touch them was impossible without awakening 
a jaimle, and always the peal came from where you least ex|>ected 
it. But amid the ever-increasing number of exciting infiuenccs, 
Dick remained the most ruinous; now even to see him was 
sufficient to set her trembling with passion, or, to speak mure cor¬ 
rectly, acute nervous excitement. The very love she Lore for the 
man waa, it seemed, the cause of Uie disease—as it were, the 
battery whenoe all these terribly hysterical storms proceeded. In 
her sober momenta, or rather in her oalm moments—for now 
passion and (brunkenness had become so inoxtricablv mixed that it 
was impossible to distinguish where one began and the other ended 
—no one deplored more than she did the utter ungoveniableneas 
of her temper; but of resistance to it she could offer no more 
than a leaf does to the blast that bears it away. And yet Dick con¬ 
tinued with her—continued to allow himself to be beaten, scratched, 
tom to pieces almost os he would bo by a wild beast. Human 
nature can habituate itself even to pain, and it was so with him. 
He knew that his present life was as a ISessus shirt on hia back, and 
yet he couldn’t make up his mind to have done with it. In the 
first place, he pitied his wife; in the second, he did not know how 
to leave her ; and it was not until after another row with Kate for 
having been down to the theatre that he summoned up courage to 
walk out of ^le house with a fixed determination never again to 
return. Elate at the time was too tipsy to pay much attention to 
the announcement he made to her as he left the room. Besides, 
** Wolf I ” had been cried so often that it had now lost its terror in 
her ears, and it was not until next day that she began to experience 
any very certain fear that Dick and she had at last parted for ever. 
But when, with a clammy, thirsty mouth, she sat rocking herself 
wearily, and the long idleness of the morning hours became haunted 
with irritatang remembrances of her shamefm conduct, of the cruel 
and alxHniniible life she led the mw she loved, that the block gulf 
of eternal separation became, as it were, etched upon her mind ; 
and she heara the cold depths reverberating with vain words and 
foolish prayers. Then her thin hands tremmed on her black dress, 
and waves ci shiveriug passed over her. Involuntarily she thought 
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that a little brandy might gi^e her strength, and as soon hated her> 
self for the thought it was brandy that had brought her to this. 
She would never touch it again. But Dick had not left her for 
ever ; he would come back to her ; she could not live without him. 
It was terrible I She would go to him, and on her knees beg his 
pardon for all she had done. He would fordve her; he must 
Wgive her. Such were the fugitive thoughts that flashed through 
Kate's mind as she hurried to and fro, seeking for her bonnet and 
shawl. She would go down to the theatre and find him ; there 
she would be sure to hear news of him, she said, as she strove 
to brush away tlio mist tliat obscured her eyes. She could see 
nothing ; thii>gs seouiod to change their places, and she was forced 
to cling to any piece of furniture within reach, so terrible were the 
palpitations of her heart. Those at last, however, subsided, and 
by walking very slowly she contrived to reach the stage-door of the 
Opera Coiuique, feeling very weak and ill. 

** Is Mr. Lennox in ?" she asked, at the same time trying to look 
conciliatingly at the luird-focod hall-keeper. 

“No, ma’am, he ain’t," was the reply. 

“ Who attended the rehearsal to-day, then ? " 

“ There was no rehearsal to-day, mii’am—leastways, Mr. Lennox 
dismissed the rehearsal at half-past twelve.” 

“And why?" 

“ Ah I that I cannot tell you." 

“Could you tell me where Mr. Lennox would bo likelyto be found?" 

“Indeed 1 could not, ma’am; I believe he’s gone into the 
country," 

“ (ione into tli© country 1 ’’ echoed Kate. 

“ But may I ask, nui’om, if you be Mrs. Lennox? because if you 
be, Mr. Lennox left a letter to be given to you in cose you called" 

11 or eyes briglitoned at the idea of a letter. To know the worst 
wt>uld bo better than a horrible uncertainty, and she said ^igerly— 

“ Ves, I am Mrs. Lennox ; give me the letter." 

The ludl'keeper handed it to her, and she walked out ol the 
narrow passage into the street, so as to bo free from observation. 
With anxious fingers she tore open the ill-shapeii, commercial-look* 
iug envelope, and read, 

“ Mr bRAB^KATia,— 

f “ It must be now as dear to yon as it is to me that it is 
quite impossible for us to go on living together. There is no use in 
our Again discussing the whp and the wherefores ; we had much 
bettor accept the facts of the case in silence, and mutually save 
each other the pain of trying to alter what cannot be altmred. 

“ 1 have arranged to allow you two pounds a week. This sum 
will be ^d to you every Saturday, by applying to Messrs. Jadkaoa 
& Co., ^Ucitors, Arundd Street, Strand. 

“ Tours very aflTeotloiiateJyt 

“Ricbabo Laimox.*' 
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Mechanically Ivato repealed the last vrordB, and she walked 
gloomily through tlie glare o£ the day. A iernblc aenso of luneli- 
neaa, of desolation, was created in her heart. For her tlie world 
seemed to have ended, and she saw the streets und passers-by with 
the same vague, irresponsible gaze as a solitary figure would die uni¬ 
versal ruin caused by an earthquake. Enwrapped in a winding-sheet 
of sorrow, she seemed to be walking alone in a dark dream, ^e hud 
no friends, no occupation, no iuteiost of any kind in life. Every¬ 
thing hod slipped from her, and she shivered with a sense of 
nakedness, of moral destitution. Nothing was loft to her, and yet 
she felt, she lived, she was conscious. Oh yes, horribly conscious. 
And that was the worst; and she asked herself why she could not 
pass out of sight, out of hearing and fooling of all the crying misery 
with which she was surrounded. 

For the moment hope liad deserted her. She did not think of 
being reconciled to her husband, but abandoned herself feebly to 
the presentiment that she would never see him again. No thought 
was hgurate or determinate, and in a state of onii>tivo somnam¬ 
bulism she walked tlirough the crowds. Suddenly slio was startled 
from her dreams by hearing a voice calling after her, “ Kato 1 
Kate !—Mrs. Lennox 1 ’* 

It was Montgomety. 

“I am so ghui to have met you—so glad, indeed, for we have 
not seen much of each other. 1 don't know how it was, but some¬ 
how it seemed to me that Dick did not want me to go and see you. 
1 never could make out why, for he couldn’t have been joalouM of 
me," he added a little bitterly. ** But perhaps you have not beard 
that it is all up as regards my piece at the Opera Cumiquo,’' he con¬ 
tinued, not noticing Kate's dejection in his excitement. 

No, I haven't heard," she answered mechanically. 

** It doesn’t matter much, though, for 1 have just been down 
to the Gaiety, and pretty well settled that it is to be dune in 
Manchester, at the Prince’s; so you see 1 don't let the grass 
grow under my feet, for my row with Mm.'Forest only oc¬ 
curred this morning. But wliat's tho matter, Kato ? what luis 

nothing. Tell me about Mm. Forest first; 1 

** Well, it is tbo funniest thing you over heard in your life : but 
you won’t toll Dick, because he forbade me ever to speak to you 
about Mrs. Forest—^not that there is anything but business be¬ 
tween them ; that I swear to you. But do tell me, Kate, wliat is 
the matter? 1 never saw you look so sad in my life. Have you 
had any bad news 1" 

** No, no. TeE me about Mrs. Forest and your piece ; 1 want 
to hear/* ahe exclaimed excitedly. 

** this is it,’* said Montgomeiy, who saw in a. glance that 
she was not to be ccmtradicted, and that he had better get on with 
his story. ** In the first place, you know that the old creature has 


happened ?" 

•‘Oh, nothing, 
want to know." 
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f one in for writing librettcw herself, and has finished one about 
luddhism. You never saw such a tiling in your life ; the opening 
chorus is fifty lines long, and she won’t out one; but I’ll tell you 
about that after. Well, I was to get one hundred for setting this 
blessed production to music, and it was to follow my own j^icce, 
which was in rehearsal. Well, like a great fool, 1 was explaining 
to Dubois the bosh I was writing by the yard for tJiis infernal opera 
of hers. 1 couldn’t help it; she wouldn’t take advice on any point. 
She has written the song of the Sun-god in hexameters. 1 don’t 
know what hexameters are, but 1 would as soon set Bradshaw— 
leaving St Pancras nine twenty-five, arriving at—ha ! ha ! ha 1— 
with a puff, puff accompaniment on the trombone.” 

** For goodness sake don’t torture me ; go on"'with tlie stoiy,” 
cried Kate. 

Well, I was explaining all this,” said Montgomery, suddenly 
growing serious, “when out she darted from behind the other wing. 
1 never knew she was there. She called me a thief, and said she 
would not have mo another five minutes in her theatre. Monti, 
the Italian composer, was sent for. 1 was shoved out, bag and 
baggage, and there will be no more rehearsals till the new music is 
ready. That’s all.” 

“ I am very sonr for you—very sorry,” said Kate very quietly, 
and she raised her hand to brush away a tear. 

"Oh, 1 don’t care; I’d sooner have the piece done in Manchester. 
Of course it is a bore, losing a hundred pounds. Buh oh, Kate I do 
tell mo what’s tlie matter ; you know you can confide in me ; you 
know I am your friend.” 

At these kind words the cold deadly grief tliat encircled Kate's 
heart like a band of steel melted, and she wept orofusely. Draw¬ 
ing her arm into his, Montgomery pleaded and begged to be told 
the reason of these tears; but she could make no answer, and, with 
a passionate gesture, she pressed Dick’s letter into hia hand. He 
read it at a glance, and then hesitated, unable to make up his mind 
as to what he should do. Ko words seemed to him adequate where¬ 
with to console her, and she was sobbing so bitterly that it was 
beginning to attract attention in the streets, ^^y walked on 
witliout speaking for a few yards, Kate leaning upon Montgomery 
until a hackney coachman, guessing that something was wrong, 
signed to them with his whip. 

“ Where are you living, dear I ” 

* Kate told him with some difficulty, and having directed the 
driver, he lapsed again into conaidorii^ what coarse he should 
adopt. Ho was leaving London for Mancheater by the aix-thiiiy 
express. To put off the journey was impossible; Dick had pro¬ 
mised to meet him there. It was now thrM o'clock. He nad 
therefore, tluree hours to spend with £[ste—with the woman whenn 
he liad loved stoadfisstly throughout a loveless life. He had no 
word of blame for Dick; he had heard stories that had made his 
blood run cold; and yet, and even now, knowing her faidts as he 
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did, had it be«u possible, he would have opened his arms, and cry¬ 
ing through the fervour of years of waiting, said to hor, ** Yt^a, I 
wnl believe in you; believe in me and you shall be happy.'* Tliero 
had never been a secret between them ; their souls had been for 
ever as if in communication ; and the love, unacknowledged in 
words, had long been as sunlight and moonlight, lighting the spaces 
of their dream-life. To the woman it had been ns a distant star 
whose pale light was in hours of vexation a prestige of quiet¬ 
ude; to the man it seemed as a far Elysium radiant with sweet 
longing, large hopes that waxed but never waned, and whore the 
Bweetbreezes of eternal felidtudo blew in musical cadence. 

And yet he was deceived in nothing. He knew now as ho had 
known before, that although this dream might haunt liim for ever, 
he should never hold it in his anns nor press it to his lips ; and in 
the midst of this suiting tide of misery there arose a desire that, 
glad in its own anguish, bade him increase the bitterness of these 
kst hours by making a confession of his Buffering ;—and, exulting 
savagely in the martyrdom he was preparing for himself, ho said— 

“You know, Kate—I know you must know—^you must liavo 
guessed that 1 care for you. 1 may as well tell you the truth now 
—you are the only woman I ever loved.'* 

“ Yes," she said, “ 1 always Uioughtyou cared for me. You have 
been very kind—oh ! very kind, and 1 often think of it. Ah ! every¬ 
body has, all mv life long, been very good to mo; it is 1 alone who 
am to blame, who am in fault. I Imve, 1 know 1 have, been very 
wicked, and I don't know why. I did not mean it; 1 know 1 didn't, 
for 1 am not at heart a wicked woman. I Bupi>oso things must have 
gone against me ; that’s about all.” 

Montgomexy pushed his glasses higher cm his nc)He ; his face 
grew ludioTOUB in its expression of sorrow ; but it iiiaitercd little 
now whether he wore handsome or ugly. After a long silence, lie 
said: 

“ I have of ten thought that had you met me before you knew 
Dick, thiims might have been different. Wo should have got on 
better, although you might never have loved me'*Bo well.” 

' Kate raised her eyes, and she said: 

“ No one will over know how 1 have loved, how I still love that 
man. Oftentimes I think that hod I loved him loss 1 should have 
been a better wife. He loved me, 1 think, but it was not the love I 
dreamed of. Like you, I was always sontimenial, and Dick never 
cared for that sort of thing.” 

** I think I should have understood you better,” said Montgomeiy; 
and the conversation came to a pause. A vision of the life of devo¬ 
tion spent at the feet of an ideal lover, that life of sacrifice and ten- 
demeas which had been her dream, and which she had so utterly 
fsiled to attain, again rose up to tantalize her like a glittering mir¬ 
age ; and oould not help wondering whether, if she had chosen 
tbia other man, she would have realised this beautiful, this wonder¬ 
ful might-have-been. 
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“ But I suppose you wilJ make it up with Dick," said Montgomery 
Romewliat harshly. 

Kate awoke from her reverie with a start, and answered sorrow¬ 
fully that she did not know, that she was afraid Dick would never 
forgive her again. 

** I do not remember if 1 told you that I am going to see him in 
Manchester ; he promised to go up there to make some arrangements 
about my piece." 

“ No, you did not tell me.” 

Well, I will speak to him. I will tell him I hare seen you. 1 
fancy 1 shall be able to make it all right/’ ho added, with a feeble 
smile. 

“ Oh 1 how gowl you arc—how good you are/’ cried Kate, clasp¬ 
ing her hands. “ If he will only forgive me once again, I’ll promise, 
I’lT swear to him never to—to—" 

Hero Kate stopped abashed, and burying her face in her hiuids, 
she wept bitterly. The tenderness, the melancholy serenity of their 
interview, hod somehow suddenly come to on end. Each was too 
much occupied with Ills or her thoughts to talk much, and the 
effort to find phrases grew more and more irritating, ^th were 
very sad, and although they siglied when the clock strack the hour 
of farewell, they felt that'to pass from one pain to another was in 
itself an assuagement. Kate accompanied Montgomery to tlio sta¬ 
tion. lie seemed to her to be out of temper; she to Mm to bo far¬ 
ther away than ever. The explanation that Imd taken place between 
thorn, had, if not broken, at least altered the old bonds of sympathy, 
without creating new ones ; and they wore discontented, even like 
children who remember for tlie first time that to-day is not 
yesterday, 

Tlioy felt lonely watching the parallel lines of platforms; and 
when Montgomery waved his hand for the last time, and Uie train 
rolled into Uie luminous arch of sky that lay beyond the glass roof¬ 
ing, Kate turned away overpowered by grief and cruel recoUootions. 
When she got home, the solitude of her room became unbearable ; 
she vranted soxaeone to see, someone to console her. She had a few 
Hhillings in her pocket, but alie remembered her resolutions, and for 
some time resented the imperious clutch of the temptation. But 
the sorrow that hung about her, that penetrated like a corrosive acid 
into the very marrow of her bones, grow momentarily more burning, 
more unendurable. Twenty times she tried to wrencli it out of 
Iftr heart. The landlady brought her up some tea: she could not 
drink it: it tasted like soaiisuds m her mouth. Then, knowing 
well witat the resolts would be, she resolved to go out for 
a w'lvlk. 

Next day she was ill, and, to pull herself together, it was necessary 

lisve a drink. It would not do to look too great a sight in tiie 
solicitor’s oflioe where Dick had told her in his letter to tq get her 
money. There she found not two, but five, pounds awai&g her, and 
this enabled her to keep up a state of semi-intoxication until ^e e^ of 
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the week. She at last woke up almost sivoechloas, suileriiig terribly 
from palpitation of the heart Fortunately, the bell-rc>|>e was at 
hand. Constant waves of diivcring passed over her, and when tlio 
landlady came to her bedside, she nearly lost her balance and foil 
to the ground, so strenuously did Kate lean and cling to her for 
support The woman was frightened at the appoaranco her lodger 
presented. Tlie large eyes were hollow and lustreless, and the 
plump olive complexion was now thin and dragged, and full of dirty 
yeUow tints. After gasping painfully for some moments, Kalo 
luutcered: 

‘ Oh, oh ! 1 am afraid I am dying. J am very ill.” 

‘ But what is the matter ? ” 

** Oh, these palpitations I they—tJiey are dreadful! And 1 have 
a pain in my side.” 

‘ Would you like to boo the doctor ? ” 

* 1 don’t imow; perhaps it might be as well.” 

‘ Shall 1 send at once, then ? ” 

No, not at once. Wliat do you Uiinkf Suppose you pour niu 
out a little brandy and water ; and I’ll see how 1 am in the coui'so 
of the day.” 

The woman did as she was desired ; and when the drink had taken 
its effect, Kate declared she felt better. If it were not for the pain 
in her side and shoulder she'd be all right. 

The landlady looked a little incredulous ; but her lodger had only 
been with her a fortnight, and so carefully had tlie brandy been 
hidden, and the inebriety concealed, that althougli she had lier 
doubts, she was not yet satisfied thkt Kate was an habitual drunkard. 
Certainly, the appearances were against Mis. Lennox ; but as 
regards the brandy bottle, she had watched it very carefully, and 
was convinced tliat scarcely more than sixpenny worth of liquor 
went out of it daily. The good woman did not know liow it was 
replenished from anotlier bottle that came Boinetiines from under the 
mattress, sometimes out of the chimney. And the disappearance of 
the hnsfaond was very satisfactorily accounted for by the announce¬ 
ment that he had gone to Manchester to produce .# new piece. Bc- 
^des, Mrs. Lennox was a very nice person, and it was a pleasure to 
attend to her, and during the course of the afternoon Mis. Wliite, 
tlie landlady, called several times at the second floor to inquire after 
her lodger’s health. 

But uiere was no change for Uie better. Looking the picture of 
wretchedness, Kate lay back in her chair, dccbiring in low moans 
that she never felt so UI in her life—that the pain in her aide was 
killing her. At first, Mrs. White seemed inclined to moke light of 
all omnplaining, out towards evening she began to grow alarmed, 
and strennously niged that the doctor should bo sent for. 

"I assttre you, ma’am,” she said, **it is always better to see a doctr^r. 
The money ie never thrown away; for even if there’s nothing serious 
the matter, it eases one’s mind to be told so.” 

Kate was geneially easy to persua^le, but fearing that her secret 
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drinking would be discovered, she declined for a long time to take 
medical advice. At lost, however, she was obliged to give way, aad 
the die having been cast, she commenced to think how she n^ht 
conceal part of the truth. Something of the coquetry of the acti^ 
retomea to her, and, getting up from her chmr, she went over 
to the gloss to examine herself. She was horrified at the appear¬ 
ance she presented, and as she brushed back her hair, she said very 
sorrowfully: 

** I am a complete wreck. I can’t think what’s the matter with 
me, and I have lost all my liair. You liavo no idea, Mrs. White, of 
the beautiful hair 1 used to hove ; it used to fall in armfuls over my 
shoulders ; now, it is no more than a wisp. 

** 1 think you have a great deal yet,’* returned Mrs. White, not 
wishing to discourage her. 

** And how yellow I am, too I ” 

To this Mrs. White mumbled sometliing that was inaudible, and 
Kate thought suddenly of her rouge-pot and hare’s-foot. Her 
" make-up,’’ and all her little souvenirs of Dick, lay securely packed 
away in an old band-box. 

** Mrs. White,” she said, “ might I ask you to get me a jug of hot 
water ? ” 

When the woincui left the rrK>m, everything was spread hurriedly 
over the toUot-tablo. To see her, one would have tiiought that the 
call-boy had knocked at the door for the second time. A thin coat¬ 
ing of cold cream was passed over the face and neck ; then the 
powder-puft clianged what was yellow into white, and the hare's-foot 
gave a sweet bloom to the cheeLi. The pencil was not neoessazy, 
her eyebrows being by nature dark and well-defined. Then all dis¬ 
appeared a^n into tne band-box, a drain was taken out of the bottle 
'v^ilst she listened to steps on the stairs, and she had iust time to 
got back to her chair when the doctor entered. She felt quite pre¬ 
pared to receive liim. Mrs. White, who had come up at the same 
time, looked uneasily around ; and, after hesitating about the con¬ 
fines of the room, she put the water-jug on the rosewood cabinet, 
and said— 


’’ I think I’ll iikve you alone with the doctor, ma’am; if you want 
mo you'll ring.” 

Air. Hooper was a short, stout man, with a laige bald forehead, 
and long black hair ; Ids small eyes were watchful as a ferret’s, and 
his fab wubby hands were couitwtly laid on his knee-ci^^ 

1 met Mrs. W^liite’s servant in the street,” he said, looking at 
Kate as if he were trying to read through the rouge on her face, 
I came at onee. ^Irs. Wliite, with whom 1 waa speiddng 
downstairs, tells me that you are suffering from a pain in your side.^ 
** Yes, doctor, on the right side; and 1 have not hm fading 
very well lately.” 

’ * Is your appetite good 7 Will you let mo feel your pulse 7 ” 

” No, I have siuu^y any appetite at aU----paiticu]aily in the 
morning. I can’t touch anything for breakfast.” 
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** Don't you caro to drink any tiling 9 Aren’t you tliinty 9" 

Kate would have liked to liave told a lie, but fearing tliat she 
might endanger her life by doing bo, she answered, 

“ Oh, yes ! I am constantly veiy thirsty.” 

Especially at night-time 9 ” 

It was irritating to have your life thus read ; and Kate felt angry 
when she saw tliis dispassionate man watching the brandy-bottle, 
which she had foi^otten to put away. 

** Do you ever wd it neooasary to take any stimulant 9 ’ 

Grasping at the word necessary,” she replied, 

** Yes, m^otor ; my life isn’t a very happy one, and I often feel so 
low, BO depressed as it were, that if I didn’t take a little something 
to keep me up I tliink I should do away with myself.” 

** Tour husband is an actor, 1 believe ? ” 

’’Yes; but he’s at present up in Manchester, producing a new 
piece. I am on the stage too. 1 have been playing a round of 
leading parts in the provinces, but since 1 have boon in Lfindon I 
have been out of an engagement.” 

“ 1 just asked you because 1 noticed you use a little powder, you 
know, on the face. Of course, 1 can’t judge at present what your 
complexion is; but have you noticed any yellowness about the skin 
lately ? ” 

The first instinct of a woman who drinks is to conceal her vice, 
and although she was talking to a doctor, Kate was again conscious 
of a feeling of resentment against the merciless eyes which saw 
through all the secrets of her life. But, cowed, as it were, by the 
certitude expressed by the doctor’s looks and words, she strove to 
equivocate, and answered humbly that she had noticed that her 
skin was not looking as clear as it used to. Dr. Hooper then oues* 
tioned her further. He asked if she suflered from a sense of un¬ 
comfortable tension, fulness, weight, especially after meals; if she 
felt any pain in her right shoulder ? and she bad to confess that he 
was ri^t in all his surmises. 

Do tell me, doctor, what is the matter with mo 9 I would 
really, 1 assure you, mu<^ sooner know the worlb^^' 

But the doctor did not seem inclined to be cot^unicative, and 
he merely mumbled, in reply to her question, something to the 
effect that the liver was out of order. 

will send you over some medicine this evening,” he said, 
and if you do not feel better to-morrow send round for tno, and 
do not attempt to get up. 1 think,” he atlded, os he took up his 
hat to go, “ I shall be able to put you all right. Bub you must 
follow my instruotnons ; you must not frighten yourself, and take as 
little of that stimulant as you can help.'* 

Kate answered that it was not her custom to take too much, and 
die tried to look surprised at the warning. She nevertheless 
derived a good deal of comfort from the doctor’s visit, and during 
tile course of the evenii^ succeeded in persuading herself that her 
fears of the morning were ill-founded, and, putting the medicine 
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that was aent lior away for the iiroaent, ahe helped herself liberally 
from a bottle that was drawn through a slit out m the carpet. The 
fact of having a long letter to write to Dick to explain her conduct 
made it quite necessary that she should take something to keep her 
up, and sitting in her lonely room^ she drank on steadily until mid- 
nighty until she could only just drag her clothes from her back and 
throw herself stupidly into bod. There she passed a fearsome 
night—a night full of livid-hued nightmares, sudden and loan 
horrors, fixim w'hich she awoke shivering, and suffering from 
torrible palpitations of the heart. The silence of the house filled 
licr with terrors, cold and obtuse as the dreams from wliidi she had 
awakened. Strength to scream for help she had none ; and think- 
iiig she was going to die, she sought for relief and consolation in 
the bottle that lay hidden under the carpet. When the drink took 
effect upon her she broke otit into a profuse perspiration, and she 
inan tguu to got a little sloop ; but when her breakfast was brought 
up about olovon o’clock in the morning, so ill did she seem that the 
servant, fearing she w.as going to drop down dead, be^ed to be 
allowed to fetch the doctor. Rejecting, however, all offers of 
assistance, Kate lay moaning in an arm-chiur, unable even to taste 
the cup of tea that die maid pressed upon her. She consented to 
take some of the medicines that had been ordered her, but what¬ 
ever good they might have produced was negatived by the constant 
nip-drinking she kept up during the afternoon. The next day she 
was very ill indeed, and Mrs. W'hite, gready alarmed, inaistM on 
sending for Dr. Hooper. 

Me dtd not seem astonished at the change in his patient Calmly 
and quietly he watched for some moments in silence. 

The bed had window-curtains of a red and antiquated material, 
and these contrasted with the paleness of the sheets wherein Kate 
lay, tossing feverishly. Most of the make-up ” had been rubbed 
away fn.uu her face ; and through patches of red and white the 
yellow skin started like blisters. Slie waa slighUy delirious, and 
when the doctor took her liiuid to feel her pulae, gazdng at him 
with her big staring eyes, she spoke volubly and excitedly. 

“ Oh! I am so glad you have come, for 1 wanted to speak to wu 
about my husband. I think 1 told you that he had gone to Mum- 
diestcr to produce a new piece. 1 don’t know if 1 led you to 
suppose tliat he had deserted me, but if I did I was wrong to do so, 
for he has done nothing of the kind. It is true that we aren’t very 
h.t^ipy together, but I daresay that is my fault. 1 never was, 1 
know, as good a wife to him as I had intended to be ; but then he 
niaile me jealous and sometimes I was mad. Wes, 1 think I must 
have been mad to have spoken to him in the way 1 did. Anyhow, 
it doesn’t matter now, does it, doctor ? But I don't know what 1 
am saying. Still, you won’t mention that I have told you anything. 
It is as likely as not that he will forgive me, just as he did before ; 
.'Hid we may yet be as happy as we were at Blackpool. You won’t 
tell him, will you, doctor?” 
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“No,no, I will not,” said Dr. Hooper, <|uietly and firmly. “But 
vou mustn’t talk as much as you do ; if you want to see your hus¬ 
band, you must get well first.” 

** Oh, yes 1 1 must get well; but tell me, doctor, how long will 
that take ? ” 

“ Not very long, if you will keep quiet and do what 1 toll you. 
1 want you to tell me, how is tlie pain in your side 'i " 

“Very bad ; far worse than when 1 saw you lust. I feel it now 
in my right shoulder as well. ” 

“ 31ut your side—is it soro when you touch it ? Will you lot mo 
feel?” 

Without waiting for a reply, ho passed his hand under the sheet. 

Is it there that it pains you ? ” 

“ Yea, yes. Oh 1 you are hurting me.” 

Then the doctor walked aside with the landlady, who hod been 
watching the examination of the patient with anxious eyes. She 
said ; 

“Do you think it is anything very dangerous? Is it contagious ? 
Had I better send her to the hospibil ? ” 

“No, 1 sliould soarcely think it worth while doing Unit; she 
will be well in a week, that is to say if she is properly looked after. 
She is sufiering from acute congestion of the liver, brought on by—” 

“ By drink,'* said Mrs. WHiite. “ I suspected as much.” 

“ You have too much to do, Mrs. White, with all your children, 
to give up your time to nursing her ; I sluill send someone round 
as soon as possible, but, in the mtaintime, will you see that her 
diet is regulated to half a cup of beef-tea every hour or so. If she 
complains of thirst, let her have some milk to drink, and you may 
mix a little brandy with it. To night 1 slmil send round a sleeping 
draught.” 

“ You're sure, doctor, there is nothing caUdiing, for you kmjw, 
that with all my children in tlic house—’ 

“ You need not^ alarmed, Mrs. White.” 

“ But do you think, doctor, it will bo an expensive illness ? for 
I know very little about her circumstances.” • 

“ I expe^ she’ll be all right in a week or ten days, but wliat 1 
fear for is her future. I’ve had a good rloal of experience in sucli 
matters, and I have never known a ease of a woman who cured 
herself of the vice of intemperance. A man sometimes, a woman 
never.” 

The landlady sighed and referred to all she had gone through 
during poor Mr. Wliito’s lifetime ; the doctor spoke confidingly of 
a lady who was at present under his chaigo ; and, ay>parent]y over¬ 
come with pi^ for suffering humanity, they descended the staircase 
together. On the doorstep the ooiwersation was continued. 

** Very well, then, doctor, I will take your advice; but at the 
end of a week or so, when uie is quite recovercnl, 1 shall tell her 
that 1 l^ve let her rooms. For, as you say, a woman rarelv cures 
herself, and before the children the example would be dreadfuL” 
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1 expect to Bee her on her feet in about that time, then you can 
do aa you please. I shall call to-morrow.** 

Next day the professional nurse took her place by the bedside. 
The sinapism which the doctor ordered was applied to the hepatic 
redon, and a small dose of calomel was administered. 

Under this treatment she improved rapidly ; but unfortunately, 
aa her health returned her taste for drink increased in a like pro¬ 
portion. Indeed, it was almost impossible to keep her from it, and 
on one occasion she tried very cunningly to outwit the ndrse, who 
liad fallen asleep in her cliair. Waiting patiently until the woman’s 
snoring had become suiGciently regular to warrant the possibility 
of a successful attempt being made on the brandy-bottle, Kate 
slipped noiselessly out of bod. The unseen nightlight cast a rosy 
glow over the convex side of tlie basin, without, however, disturb¬ 
ing the bare darkness of the wall. Kate knew that all the bottles 
stord in a line upon the chest of drawers, but it was difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish one from the other, and the jingling she made as she 
fumbled amid them awoke the nurse, who divining at once what 
was happening, arose quickly from her chair and advancing rapidly 
towards her, said : 

** No, ma’am, I really can’t allow it; it is against the doctor's 
orders.” 

** I’m not going to die of thirst to please any doctor. I was only 
going to take a little milk. 1 sui>pose there is no harm in that ? ” 

"Not the least, ma’am, and if you had called me you should hare 
had it.” 


It was owing to this fortuitous intervention, when Dr. Hooper 
called a couple of days after to see his patient, that he was able to 
certify to a remarkable change for the better in her. All the dis¬ 
tressing symptoms had disappeared ; the pain in the side had died 
away ; the complexion was clearer. He therefore thought himself 
iustified in ordering for her lunch a little fish and some weak 
brandy-and-water ; and to Kate, who had not eaten any solid food 
fur several days, tliis first meal took the importance of a very ex¬ 
ceptional event. Sitting by her bedside Dr. Hooper spoke to her. 

" Now, Mrs. Lennox,” he said, " I want to give jfou a word of 
warning. 1 have seen you through what I must spemfy as a serious 
illness ; dangerous I will not cw it, although 1 mignt do so if I 
were to look into tlie future and anticipate the devdopment the 
disease will most certainly take, unless, mdeed, jon will be guided 
b^me, and make a vow against all intoxicating liquois.” 
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iug down the fork looked at the doctor. 

" Now, Mrs. Lennox, yon must not be ongiy,” he oontmued in 
his kind way. " 1 am 8x>eakmg to you in my capacity as a 
man, and 1 must warn you against the contmuous nip drinking 
whicli, of course, I can see you are in the habit of indulging in, 
and which was the cause of the illness from which yon are recover¬ 
ing. 1 will not harrow your feelings by referring to aU the 
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that have come under my notice where shame, disgrace, ruin, and 
death were the result of Umt one melancholy failing—drink.” 

** Oh, sir I ” cried E^ate, broken-hearted, if you only know how 
unhappy I have been, how miserable I am, you would not speak to 
me so. I have my failing it is true, but 1 am driven to it. I love 
ra^ husband better than anything in the world, and I see him 
mixed up always with a lot of girls at tlio theatres, and it sends me 
mad, and then 1 go to drink so as to forgot. ” 

We have all got our troubles ; but it does not relieve us of the 
burden, it only makes us forget it for a short time, and then, when 
eonsciousneas returns to us, we only remember it all the more 
bitterly. No, Mrs. Leimox, take my advice. In a few days, when 
you are well, go to your husband, demand his forgiveness, and re¬ 
solve Uien never to touch spirits again.” 

** It is very good of you to speak to me in this way,” said Kate, 
tearfully, ** and 1 will take your advice. The very iirat day tliat 1 
am strong enough to walk down to the Strand 1 will go and see my 
husband, and if he will give me anotlier trial, ho will not, 1 swear 
to you, ^ve cause to repent it. Oh I ” she continued, ** you don't 
know how good he has been to mo, how he has homo with me. If 
it hadn't been that he tried my temper by flirting with otlier women 
we might have been happy now/' 

Then, as Kate proceracd to speak of her trials and temptations, 
she grow more and mora excited and hysterical, until the doctor, 
fearing tliat she would bring on a relapse, was forced to plead an 
engagement and wish her good-bye. 

As he left the room she cried mtor him, ** Tho hist day I am well 
enough to go out t will go and see my husband/' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 


Thk noxt few days passed like dreams. Kate’s soul, tense with 
tlie loQgiiij^ for reconciliation, flop,tod at ease over the sordid miseries 
that lay within and without her, and enraptured with expectation, 
she lived in a beautiful pantdiso of hope. 

tjo certain <lid she feel of being able to cross out, with firm erasure, 
the last few years of her life, tliat her mind was scarcely clouded 
by a doubt of the possibility of his declining to foimve her—that 
ho might even refuse to seo her. Oliarining the old days seemed 
to her, ivnd looking back, perfect even she seemed then to have 
been. There her life appeared to have begun. She never tliought 
of Tl anley now. Ralph and Mrs, Ede were like dim shadows uat 
had no concern in her existence. The potteries and the hills were 
os the recollections of childhood, dim and unimportant. The foot- 
lights and the applause of audiences were also dying echoes in her 
ears. Her life fur the moment was concentrated in a loving memory 
of a Lancaaliire seashore and a rose-coloured room, where she used 
to sit on the knees of tlie man she adored. The languors and the 
mental weaknesses of convalescence were conducive to this state 
of mental exaltation. She loved him better than anyone else could 
love him; she would never touch brandy again. He would take 
her back, and they would live as did the lovers in all the novels 
she had ever read. Like a scarf of white mist hanging around the 
face of a radiant morning, these illusions filled lute's mind, and 
as she lay back amid the pillows, or sat dreaming bv tlie fireside in 
the long evening that were no longer lonely to W, she formed 
plans, and oonsiaered how she should plead to Dick in this much- 
dosir^ interview. During this penod dozens of letters were 
written and destroyed, and it was not until the time had arrived 
for her to go to the theatre to see him that she could decide upon 
vshat she could write. Theu hastily she scribbled a note, but her 
liand trembled so much tliat before she had said half what she 
intended the paper was covered with blotched and blurred lines. 

** it will not do to let him think I am drank again,” she said to 
herself, as she threw aside what she had written and read over one 
of her previous etfurts. It ran as follows> 

“ My Darling Dick, 

You will, I am sure, be sorty to hear that t have been very 
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ill. 1 ain now, however, much better; indeutl, 1 may say quite 
recovered. During my illness 1 have boon thinking over our quarrels, 
and I now see how badly, how wickedly, 1 have Ixdiaved to you on 
many occasions. 1 do not know, and 1 saircoly dare to hope that 
you will ever forgive me. but I trust tliat you will not refuse to 
see me for a few minutes. 1 have, 1 assure you, not tasted spirits 
for some weeks, so you need not fear 1 will kick up a row*. 1 will 
promise to bo very quiet. I w’ill not repro.’icli you, nor get excited, 
nor raise my voice. 1 shall bo very good, and will not detain you 
hut for a very short time. You will not, you cannot, oh, my 
darling I deny mo this one little requusb—to see you again, althougli 
only fur a few minntuB. 

“ Your alfectionato wife, 

“ IVATK,” 

Compared with the fervid thoughts of her brain, those wonls 
appeared to her weak and poor, but feeling that for the moment, 
at least, she could not add to their intensity, she set out on her 
walk, hoping to find her husband at the theatre. 

It was almut eight o’clock in the evening. A liglit, grey f<jg hung 
o^er tlie background of the streets, and the line of the housetops 
was almost lost in the morose shadows that fell from a pale soot- 
coloured sky. Here and there a chimney-stack or the sharj* spire 
of a church toi'e the iiiuslin-hke curtains of descemling mist; below 
the streets twisted, wriggling their luminous way ihrougli Blime 
and gloom, w'hilst at every turning the broad, flaring windows of 
the public-houses marked the English highway. But Kate paid no 
attention to the red-lettered temi>tutioiis. Docilo and hopeful as a 
tired animal thinking of its stable, she walked tiirough the dark 
crow'd that pressed upon her, nor did she even notice when slio was 
jostled, but went on, a heedless nondescript—a something in a 
black sliawl and a quaai-respecUiblo bonnet, a slip[iery stepping- 
stone between the low women who whispered and the workwoman 
who hurried home with the tin of evening beer in her hand. Like 
one held and guided by the, power of a drcaiA, she lost conscious¬ 
ness of all that was not of it. Vogue as the mist, thoughts of liow 
Dick would receive her and forgive her were folded, entangled, 
and broken within narrow limits of time ; half an hour iNutsed 
like a minuto, and she found herself at tlie stage-door of the 
theatre. Drawing her letter from her pocket, she mud the 
hall keeper: 

“ Will you kindly give Mr. Lennox this letter? lias he arrived 
yet ? '* 

Yes, but he’s very busy for the moment. But," the man added, 
as he examined Kate's features narrowly, “ you’ll excuse me, 1 made 
a mistake ; Mr. Lennox isn't in the theatre." 

Her heart sank within her. Would she not bo able to get to see 
her husband, even for a few minutes? At that moment the swing- 
doo*" was thrust open, and the call-lxiy screamed-- 
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** Mr. Lennox says you are not to let Mias Thomas pass to-night, 
and if there are any letters for him 1 am to take them in.” 

Here is one; will you give it to Mr. Lennox?” said Kate, 
eagerly thrusting forwaM her note. ” Say that 1 am waiting for 
an answer.” 

The stage-door keeper tried to interpose, but before he could 
explain himself tlio boy had rushed away. 

’*A11 letters should be given to me,” he growled as he turned 
away to argue with Miss 'rhomas, who had just arrived. In a few 
minutes the call-boy came back. 

“ Will you.please step this way,” he said to Kate. 

“ No you sha’n’t,” cried the hallkeeper ; “ if you try any non¬ 
sense with me 1 shall send round for a policeman.” 

Kate started back frightened, thinking these words wore ad¬ 
dressed to her, but a glance showed her that she was mistaken. 

“ Oh ! how dare you talk to me like that ? You are an unsophis- 
tii^ated beast! ” cried Miss Thomas. 

“ I'ass under my arm, ma’am,” said the hallkeeper. “ I don’t 
want this one to get through.” And amid a storm of violent words 
and the strains of distant music Kate went up a narrow staircase 
tliat creaked under the weight of a group of girls in strange drosses. 
When she got past them she saw Dick at the door of his room wait¬ 
ing for her. The table was covered with letters, tlie walls with bills 
announcing “ a groat success.” 

Ho took her hand very kindly, and placed her in a chair. She 
looked at him, disajipointcd that he did not kiss her. It seemed 
doubtful at first who would break an awkward and irritating silence. 
At last Dick said : 

I am sorry to hear, Kate, that you have been ill ; but you are 
looking bettor now.” 

“Yes, I'm better now,” she replied drearily; “but perhaps if 
I had died it would have been as well, for you can never love 
mo again.” 

Dick seemed embarrassed by tho question. Ho hesitated, and 
sought for words. It was distinctly against his nature to confess 
to any woman that he did not love her, and he did not see his 
way for the moment to making an exception even in the case of 
his wife. 

“ You know, my dear,” he said, equivocating, “that we did not 
«get on well together.” 

Mistaking for signs of a possible fo.'givonoss the want of moral 
courage which prevented him from telling her manfully that nothing 
in heaven or earth would ever persuade him to sleep under the same 
roof with her again, I^ate at once melted to tendemesa The in¬ 
stincts of tho actress seemed to awaken in her, and she said, with 
tears in her voice : 

“ Oh, Dick ! I know it You were very good to me, and I made 
your life wrotchod on account of my jealousy, but 1 couldn’t help it, 
for I loved you better than a woman ever loved a man. 1 canxi«| 
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tell you, 1 cannot find words to express how much 1 love you. You 
are to me everything. 1 lived for your love ; I am dying of it. 
Yes, Dick, I am dying for love of you ; I feel it here ; itdovourBino 
like a fire, and what is so strange is, that nothing seems real to mo 
except you. 1 never tlunk of anythiug but of things that concern 
you. Anything that ever belonged to you I treasure up as a relic. 
You know the chaplet of pearls I used to wejir when wo played 
r/if- Jjovfr's Knot. Well, I have them still, although all else has 
gone from me. The string was broken «»nce or twi<u*, and some of 
the pearls were lost, but 1 threaded them again, and it still goes 
round my neck. 1 was looking at tliem the other day, and it liuide 
me very sad, for it made me think of the happy days—ah, the very 
happy days !—we have had together before 1 to<ik to—. But I 
w'ont speak of that. I have cured myself. Yes, I assure you, 
Dick, 1 have cured myself; and it is for that 1 have come to 
talk to you. Were I not euro that 1 would never touch brandy 
again 1 would not ask you to take tuo back, for 1 would sooner 
die than do wbat J have done, but 1 kiu>\v that I never will. 
Can you—will you—my own darling. Dick, give me aiu*tl»er 
trial ? ” 

The intensity of her emotion gave new life to the words that wt'ro 
often but memories of half-forgotten stage-plays, and itw.ns evident 
that Dick was fighting a hard fight against his feelings, and was 
determined to do all he could m)t to give way. From jiast experi¬ 
ence, he knew well that Kate’s reformation was only a tiling of to¬ 
day, to-morrow, or next day—that, sooner or later, she was bound 
to fall back into her old ways, and that then would bo re-enacted ail 
the horrible scenes that he had gone through, and tdiat he now liojtcd 
he had done with forever. Dick looked at Kate, troubled in his 
very entraUs. Tlio victory hung in the h;dance, but at that moment 
a superb girl, in all the splendour of hmg green tights, and resplen¬ 
dent with breastplate and spear, (lung ojicn the door. 

Look here, Dick,” she began, hut seeing Kate, she shipped short, 
and stammered out an apology, 

“I shall be down on the sbige in a minute, dear," he said, 
rising from his chair. Tlie door was shut, and they wore atmin 
alone; but Kate felt that chance liad gone against her. The 
interruption had, with a sudden shock, kilie<l the emotions she 
had succeeded in awakening, and had supplied Dick with an 
answer that would lead him, by a way after his own heart, straight 
out of his difficulty. 

“ My dear," he said, rising from his chair, " I am awfully glad 
you have mven up the—you know what—for bet ween you and me, 
that was we cause of all our trouble ; hut, candidly sjieaking, I do 
not think it would be advisable for us to live together, at least for 
the present, and Ill tell you why. I know that you love me very 
much, but, as you said yourself just now, it is your jealousy and the 
drink together that excites you, and leads up to those terrible rows. 
Now, the best plan would 1% for us to live apart, let us say for sir 
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moiitha or so, until you have entirely got over your little*weakness, 
you know ; and tlien—why, then we’ll be us happy as wo used to be 
at Black pool in the dear old times long ago.” 

*'Oh, Dick ! don't say that 1 must wait six tnonths ; I might be 
dead before then. But you are not speaking the truth to me. You 
were jlist going tx> say that I might come back to you when tlm 
horrid girl came in. 1 know. Yes, 1 believe there is something 
between you.” 

** Now, Kate, remember your i>roiui 80 not to kick up a row. 1 
(ronsented to see you because you said you would not be violent. 
Hero is your letl-er.” 

I am not going to be violent, Dick ; but six montlis .seems such 
a long time.” 

** It won’t be as long passing as you tlunk. And now 1 must run 
away ; t1i(‘y are waiting for rno on the stage. Have you seen the 
piece ? Would you like to go in front 1 ” 

** No, not to-iiight, Dick ; 1 feel too sad. But won’t you kiss me 
before 1 go ? " 

Dick bent his face and kissed her ; but there was a chill in the 
kiKs that wont to her heart, and she felt iliat his lips Wiiuld never 
touch liei-s again. But she had no protest to make, and almost in 
silence slio allowed herself t<j be shown out f»f the theatre. When 
she got into the mist she shivered a little, and drew her thin shawl 
lighter about her tliiu 8houldci*s, and, with one of the choruses still 
ringing in her oars, she walked in tlie direction of the Strand. 
Someliow her sorrow did not seem too great for her to bear. The in¬ 
terview had passed neither as badly tuir as well us had been ox- 
[>ected, and thinking of the six months of pi-obation that lay before 
her, without, however, being in the least able to realise their mean¬ 
ing, she walked dreaming through the sloppy, fog-smelling streets. 
The lamps were now but like furred patches of yellow laid on a dead 
grey background, and a rnud-bespattered crowd rolled in and out of 
the darkness, 'rhe roofs overhead were completely engulfed in the 
soot-colourod sky that seemed to be descending on the heads of the 
passengers. Men passed carrying parcels; the white necktie of a 
theatre-goer was caught sight of ; but prostitution had for the mo¬ 
ment inonopoliseil the town. From Ijambeth, from Islin^n, from 
rimlico, from nil tlie dark comers where it had been lurking in the 
daytime, at the fading of the light it had descended ravenous and 
awBil as a horde of wolves. l*ortly matrons, respectable-looking in 
brown silk dresses and veils, stood in the comers of alleys and dingy 
courts ; young girls of fifteen and sixteen, their dyed hair hanging 
about tlieir shoulders like wisps of dirty straw, and their faces 
spenking generations of dmnkenness in the by-streets of Drury 
llniio, went by in couples—the elder undertaking tlie responsibility 
of choosing. 'I'hero was also much trafficking in foreign tongues, 
Hermans in long ulsters being the most a.ssiduous; policemen on 
timir beats would not have looked less concerned with amusement. 
The English hung round the public-houses, enviously watching the 
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arched insteps of the French wuiiien, tliat alone tripped spotlefia 
through the droiulful dirt. Smiles there were [ilcnty, hut they wore 
hard and mechanical; even the Parisians liad lost their native levity, 
and could do no more than wink like cynical dolls. It was sordid 
vice, black, evil'Sinelling as the mud underfoot, remorseless as tiiu 
sky overhead. 

Down Wellington Street the sickly flaring of tlie electric light an¬ 
nounced where the river flowed, and the white spire of St Mary’s 
luul disappeared in the thickening glr> 0 'n. Witliout seeing them, 
Kate examined tlio passers-by—the men that hurried home, w'oollen 
comforters twisted round their throats, tlie white-hoanled ones who 
W'alkod slyly away with their petticoat, the youtlis who gazed vacantly 
after every ankle. It astonished her to find the world so busy ; shu 
would have changed her identity with the meanest, and she went on 
heedlessly, until she stumbleil lig.uiist a siiiall man who leaned 
against a doorway, coughing violently. 

They stared at each other m profound aMtonisluiient, and then 
Kate said in a pained and broken voice : 

“ Oh, Ibilph ! is it you ? ” 

** Yes, indeed it is. Put to think fd meeting you here in 
London 1 ” 

They had, for the second, in a sort of way, forgotten tliat they had 
once been man and wife, and after a pause Kate said— 

** Put tliat's just wliat I w'as thinking. What are you doing in 
IauuIoii {" 

ivulpli was about to answer when he was cut short by a fit of 
coughing. IIin head sank into his chest, and hin little body was 
shaken until it seemed os if it wore going to break to pieces like a 
bundle of sticks. Kate looked at him pityingly, aiui said, passing 
un(M>nsciously over the dividing years, just as she might have done 
when they kept shop together in Hanley : 

“Oh ! you know you shouldn’t sbip out in such weal her as this ; 
you will be breathless to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, no, I slia’n’t; T’vo got a new remedy.. Hut T have lost my 
way ; tlmt's the reason why I am 8i> late.’’ 

“ Pcriiaps I can tell you. Wijero are you staying i ” 

“ fn an hotel in Bedford Street, near Covent Garden,” 

“ Well, then, this is your way; you have come too fur.” 

And passing again into the jostling crowd they 'wa]k<:Kl on in 
silence side by side. A slanting cloud of fog liad drifted from the 
river down into the street, creating a shivering and terrifying dark¬ 
ness. The cabs moved at walking {>ace, the liuga omnibuses ste]>* 
{Mid belated, and their advertisements c^mld not be retul even when 
M block occurred close under a gas-lami*. The iewellem’ windows 
emitted the most light; but even gold and silver wares seemed 
to have become tamisbed iu the sickening atmosphere. Then 
the smell from fishmongers’ shops grew sourer as the assistant 
piled up the lobsters and flooded the marbles preparatory to 
closing; and, just within the circle of vision, inhaling the greasy 
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frugranct) u£ Boup, u womau iii a blue bouiiet loitered near n 
grating. 

This is Tiadford Street, T think/* said Kate, but it is so dark 
that it 18 iiiipossiblo to see.” 

‘*1 suppose you know Iioudoii well ?'* replied Kalph somewhat 
pointedly. 

“ Pretty well, I liave been here now for some time.’ 

For the last three or four minutes not a word had been spoken. 
Kate was surprised that Kalph was not angry with her ; she wanted 
to speak to him of old times ; but it was hard to break the ice of in¬ 
tervening years. At hist, as they sto]>ped before the door of a small 
family hotel, he said— 

It is now something like four years since we parted, ain’t it? '* 

The question startled her, and she answered nervously and hur¬ 
riedly— 

“ 1 suppose it is, but I had better wish you good-bye now—you 
are safe at home.” 

“Oh no ! come in ; you look so very tired, a glass of wine will 
do you good. Kosides, what harm? Wasn’t 1 your husband 
once?” 

“ Oh, Ilii][>h I how can you ? ” 

“ Why, tliero is no reason wliy 1 shouldn’t hear how you have 
been getting on. Wt; are just like strangers, so many things liave 
occurred. 1 have married since—but perhaps you did not hear of it?” 

‘ ‘ Married 1 Who did you many ? ” 

“ Well 1 I maiTied your assistant, Miss Hender.” 

“ What, Miss Ilondcr your wife ? ” said Kate, with an intonation 
of voice that was full of pain. A dagger thnist suddenly through 
her side as she wont up the staircase could not have wounded her 
more oruelly than the news that the woman who had lieeii her assist¬ 
ant now owned the house tliat ha<l once been hers, and was now the 
wife of the man who had been her husliand. The story of the dog 
in the manger is as eternal as the world. 

Through the windows of the little public sitting-room nothing 
w'as visible ; everything ivos slmmdod in the yellow curtain of fog. 
A commercial traveller had drawn off his boots, and was warming 
his slippered foot by the fire. 

“ Dreadful weather, sir,” said Uie man. I’m afraid it won't do 
your cough much good. Will you come near the fire ? ” 

“ Tliarik you,” said R^ilph. 

Mechanically Kate drew forward a chair. It would be impossible 
for tlicin to say a word, for the traveller was evidently inclined 
to bo garrulous. Both wondered what were best to <io, but at 
that moment the chamtionnaid came to announce that the 
gentleman’s room was ready. Ho retired, carrying his boots with 
him, and they, who had once been huslumd and wile, were left 
alone : and yet it seemed as difficult as ever to speak of what was 
uppennost in their minds. Kate helped Ralph off with his great¬ 
coat, and alie noticed that he looked thinner and {>alor. Tlie aer- 
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vant brought up two glasses of grog, and wlion Kate had taken olT 
her bonnet, she said— 

“Do you think 1 atu mucli altered ?” 

“ Well, since you fiak me, Kate, 1 must say I don't think yon 
are looking very well. Yon are thinner tlnin yon used to be, and 
you have lost a good deal of your hair.” 

“ 1 have only just recovered from a bad illness," she said sighing, 
and as she raised tlie glass to her lips the gaslight defined the 
whole contour of her head. The thick hair that usecl to encircle 
her pale prominent temples like lich velvet looked now like a black 
silk band frayed and whitened at the seam. 

“But what have you been doing 'i Have things gone pretty well 
with you said Ralph, whose bimth cunie from him in a thin but 
continuous whistle. “What happened when 1 got my decree of 
divorce ?" 

“Nothing {larticular for a while, but afterwanls wo were marriwl.” 

“Oil!" said Ralph, “ so he married you, did he ? Woil, 1 shouldn't 
have expected it of him. So wo are both married. Isn’t it odd ? 
and meeting, Ro, in this way." 

“ Yes, many things have napponed since then. 1 liavu been on 
the stage—travelling all over England.” 

“ What! you on the stage, Kate ? " said Ralph, lifting his liu.'ul 
from his hand. “Oh lord I oh loid ! liow—Ha I ha I Oh 1 bub 1 
mustn’t la—ugh ; 1 shall not bo able to breatliu,'' 

Kate turned to him almost angrily, and the ghost of the prima 
donna awakening in her, she said— 

“I don’t see what there is to laiigli at. 1 have played all the 
leading ])arts, and mail tlie principal towns in England—Livenmol, 
Manchester, Leeds. The Neu:cfistU ChronicU said my 8crpolotto 
was the best they had seen. ” 

Ralph looked bewildered, like a man blinded for a moment by a 
sudden flash of lightning. Hu umld nut at once realise that this 
woman, who had been his wife, who had washed and scrubbed in 
his little home in TIardey, was niiw one of those luminous women 
who, in clear skirts and pink sRckings, wander, singing beautiful 
songs, amid illimitable forests and unscalable mountains. For a 
moment he regretted he had martied Miss Hendcr. 

“ But I don’t think 1 shall over act again.’’ 

“ How is that 7 ” he said with an intonation of disappointment in 
his voice. 

“ I don’t know,” said Kate. “ 1 am not living with my husand 
now, and I liaven't the courage to look out for an engagement 
myself.” 

RaJph stared at her vaguely. “ Look out for an engagement ? " 
he repeated to himself, it seemed to him that he must bo dreaming. 

“ Are you not happy with him ? Does he not treat you well ?” 
said Ralph, dropping perforce from his dream back into reality. 

Oh yes, he has always been very good to me. 1 can't say 
how it was, but somebow after a time we did not get on. j 
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tlarosiiy it was my fault, liut how <lo y(»u got on with Miss lien- 
dor? ’* said K.ibe, partly from curiosity, half from a wish to change 
tlie conversation. 

pretty well,” aiid Ralph, with something that soundod, in 
spite of his whee/ang, like a sigh. 

“How does she manage the dressmaking.^ She was always a 
good workwoman, but she itover had much tasU), and I should fancy 
would not bo able to do mucii if loft entirely to herself.” 

“That's just what oocurreil. It’s curious you sliould have guessed 
so correctly. 'I'he business has all gone to the dogs, and since 
inotlior’s death w'o have turned the house into a lodging-house.’' 

“And is mother dead?” cried Kate, clasping her hands, “What 
must she have thought of me ! ” 

Jtalph did not answer, but after a long silence he said— 

“ Ita a pity, ain’t it, that we did not pull it off better together?" 

Kate raised her head and looked at him <|uickly. H<'r look was 
full of giHtitude. 

“ Yoh," she said, “ I bohavtsd very badly towards you, but I be¬ 
lieve I have boon jmnislied for it,’’ 

“ You U)ld mo that ho married you and treated you very well.” 

“ Oh 1 " she said, bursting into tears, “don’t ask mo, it is too 
long a story ; 1 will toll you another time, but not now.” 

It appeared to Kate that her lieart was on fire and that she must 
die of grief. “Was this life?’’ she asked herself. Oh, to be at 
rest and out of the way for ever I Ralph, too, seemed deeply 
aHected ; after a pause ho said : 

“ 1 don’t know how it was, or why, but now 7 come to think of 
il 1 remember that 1 used to bo cross witli you—ti>o cross with you, 
but it was the hornblo astlnna.” 

Kate .s Rohemianism rushed awny as water flows out of siglit, 
when a sluice is suddenly raised, and she became again tlio middle- 
class working woman, over tliinking of, ever willing to work in the 
intorosts of her home. 

“ There were faults on both sides,” he continued, “and I don’t 
exempt mother from blame either. She was always too liard upon 
you. I*Iow ] should never have minded your going to the theatre 
and amusing yourself. T should not have minded your being an 
actress, and I should ha\e gone to fetch you home every evening.” 

Kate smiled through her misery, and he continued, following his 
idea to the end. 

‘^It wouldn’t have interfered wdUi the business if you luul been ; 
on the contrary, it would have brought us a connection, and 1 might 
have had up those plate-glass wiiidt>w8, and taken in the fruiterer’s 
shop.’’ 

Kalpii stopped. The roar of London had sunk out of hearing 
in the yellow liopths of the fog, and for some minute nothing was 
hoard but the short ticking of the clock. It was a melancholy 
pleasure to dream what miglit have beem had things only taken a 
difl'erent turn, and like children making mud pies it amused them tc 
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rebuild the little fabric of their lives : whilst one reconstructed 
hie vision of brohen glass, the otlier lamented over the ruins of 
penny journal sentiment. Then awakening bv fits and starts, each 
conhdod in the other. R^Uph told Kate how Nfrs. Kdc had spoken 
of her when her flight had been discovered ; Kate tried to explain 
that she was not as much to blame as might bo imagined. Con- 
shmtly lliilph’s curiosity got the bettor of him, and ho could not 
but ask her to tell him soinothing alsmt her stage experience. One 
thing led to another, and before twelve o'clock it suiprised her to 
think slie had told him so much. The conversation was carried on 
in brief and broken phrases. Shivering, the man and the woman 
sat close together, loaning over the tire. There wore no curhiiiis to 
the windows, and the fog hail crept through the siLshes into the 
room. Kate coughed fi'om time to time—a shaqi, hacking cough 
-and Ralph’s wheezing grew thicker in sound. 

“ I'm a—fraid I shall have a b—bad night, this dre—adful 
weather. ” 

“ I should like to 8to[) to nurse you ; but T must be getting 
liome.” 

“ You surely won’t think of going out such a night as this ; you 
never will find your way home.” 

“ Yes, yes, I shall ; it wouldn’t do for mo to remain here." 

Tlicy wlio had once been husband and wife looked at each other, 
and both smiled painfully. 

“ Ve—ry well, I’ll sec you do— wn stairs.” 

“ no ! you mu.stii’t, you’ll kill yourself !" 

Ralph, however, insisted. They stood on the doorsttjp for a 
moment together, suffocating in a sulphur-hued atmo8[ihere. 

“ You'll come a—lul see me again Ui—to-morrow, won't you '{ ” 

“ Vos, yes I ” cried Kate ; ‘"to-morrow ! to-morrow ! ” and aJio 
disappear^ in the darknebO, 
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Fate, however, hml not doBtiiied that Uioy should ever see each 
uiliur again. After her uver-oxertion and over-excitement Kate 
found herself next day uiuablo to leave her room ; completely ex¬ 
hausted she lay in bed. She hud no one to whoso care she could 
entrust a letter, and when towards the end of tiie week slio went 
again to Bedford Street, she found Hulph w'as gone, and what was 
worse, without having left any messago for her. Ho, upon con¬ 
sideration, had come to tliu conclusion that this seutiiuentalising 
over old times could not bo productive of much good. Ho was 
sorry that Kate was not hap[>y with her husband, but was not her 
life of her own making 7 Had she not behaved very badly? and 
had not chance favoured her 7 Why, the man married her 1 
What more could he do 7 And he, Ralph, was married too, so ho 
and she were as widely sepuiatod as if the Atlantic were between 
then). Ho back they could not, and looking back was useless and 
sad. If they did meet again all tliey could do would be to rake up 
a lot of old inemorioB. He could not help her ; sooner or later 
they would have to part, and if Mrs. Ede heard of their meeting 
she would kick up an awful row. She would hit him, knock him 
all over tlio place, which was very cruel of her ; for, when he had 
hiB asthma, ho was totally imalile to defend himself. 

liiflueiicud by these excellent reasons, Ralph congratulated him¬ 
self when Kate did not keep her appointment, and, as soon as his 
business allowed him, he hurried out of Loudon, more anxious to be 
liack in Hanley tlian he could have imagined liimself to be. He 
had tliought, it is true, of writing a note to explain his sudden de¬ 
parture, nut fearing to compromise himself, to give her a hold 
over him,'’ he had gone without a word ; and when this was ex- 
Q^umed by the i;Kirlouriuaid to Kat)^ sadly she left the doorstep to 
return to her dreary home. She did not cry ; tears vrere dry within 
her ; she liad suffei^ so much that further misfortunes could only 
fall upon her like blows upon a jaded animaL She was now heed¬ 
less itf whatever might befall her. Every fibre of moral courage, 
of self respect, was oroken tlirough, all ties were destroyed. She 
was alone, and could do notliing but abandon herself to the current 
of vice and misery tliat was bearing her away. Even the memory 
of ilie six months of probation she had agro^ to was lost sight of 
in the disappointment of not seeing Ralph, and before three days 
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her loneliness liad a^indrivun Lur to drink. After IKU relapse the 
stages through wliich she sank ui degradation were as rapid ns they 
were horrible. The two pouiuU a week allowed her by horhusltaiul 
Budiced in a sort of way for her daily wants. For the sum of six or 
seven shillings she got a i*»u)iu “good enough for her;’’ not two 
shillings a day was spent in food, rest went, wasted in public- 
houses. Friends, even ac(|uaintance8, liad disowned her, and for 
the sake of hearing a human voice she wtis soon reduced to treating 
the low women—charwomen and worse—wliom she met at the 
cuniers of the streets. In discoloured sheets she would remain all 
the morning, either dozing or tossing feverishly ; then she would 
try U> force herself to taste a cu]) of tea, but gonemlly she eould 
bmch nothing, and it was not until she hiul been out for what she 
called a w;ilk--a long night prcjwl thnuiLdi dingy and dirty back 
streets—that she began hi feel better, ana in a cotreo-shop would 
stop to have something to eat. After this meal she would some¬ 
times descend into the Strand, and walking up and down amid the 
unfortunates, wait for houi-s in the hojiu of meeting Dick as he was 
returning from the theatre. In these searches she was not success¬ 
ful ; fur having once caught sight of her ho over afterwards re¬ 
turned home by the Kmbankmunt. Nevertheless, she did not give 
up hope, and over glasses of whisky explainuig her troubles to the 
women—to whom slio was known as Sentimental Kate—she would 
loiter alxmt the “ private entrances ” until one o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. Dy tliat time she was well on in liquor, and singing incoher¬ 
ently, she returned home staggering. One night, however, she fell 
inb) the hands <tf the police, and passed a night at the sbition. It 
being a first oil'onoo slio was let off with a small fine and a caution 
that she must behave herself better for the future. Dut she was 
now t<K) hopelessly lost to be stayed in her downward career by even 
this disgrace. Drink had degreed her to the utmost; she had 
been dragged down until there was between her and the lowest 
deptlis bub one stop. Even that she was obliged to take. I fitherto 
she had remained vdrtuuus—her love of her htisbpnd burned like a 
pure white flame in the dark night of ignominy in which she lived, 
and althougli in constant relationship with the vdest, she had never 
dreamed it possible that she could stiiin herself with their stain. But 
one morning, after a night of debauch, she woke up stricken with 
doubt, driven wild with an agonizing uncertainty of something half 
forgotten. All she could remember wiu* tliat she h:ul been talking, 
about midnight, to some women near Cnaring Cross, and that a man 
had taken her to have a drink. 8ho could recollect nothing more, 
and now her chaplet of pearls lay scattered about the floor, broken. 
It seemed to her like an omen, and so many had now been lost 
tliat she could no longer wear it round her neck. She wept bitterly 
fur a time, but her brain was capable of retaining neither ideas nor 
sentiment ; thought slipped from her like watoir thriUgh a sieve. 
As her mind bemino weakened her capacity for drink increased. 
Fverything, even her violent temper, seemed to liave left her ; she 
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gradually became like a worii-out niadiine, fnmi which all rivetff 
and BcrewH had fallen, and niiacrablo as a homeless dog, she rolled 
from one lodging to another ;—after a few days driven forth from 
the lowest for dirt and dissoluteness. Under the pressure of such 
oxcosBos her diseiise increased daily, and to keep pace with her 
exhaustion she was forced to take increased doses of stimulants, 
hut the end was now rapidly approaching, and the next important 
event in her life was when she found herself unable to leave her 
bed. She di<l not nng, and it w’ais not until evening tliat her land- 
liwly found time to come upstairs to see what the matter was. When 
she entered the room bIio started at the gliastly spectre before her. 

TIad she known in the first instance that tho woman to whom she 
was lotting her top-tluor-hack was in such a bat.1 state of health, she 
probably would liavu refused te take her in; but once having ad¬ 
mitted her intiO possession it w':is ditlicult to turn her out; and, 
having satisfied herself that Kate \v;lk in receipt of a weekly income 
of two {>ounds, she made up her mind for the worst, and accorded 
such attention as would, in the event of death, qualify her fur re¬ 
ceiving coin{>cnsation from the husband for tho trouble and annoy¬ 
ance shu had been put to. She might have been kinder ; ns it was, 
she merely did her duty. Thu beef-tea she sometimes brought up 
with her own hands, luid when she had time she sat by the bedside 
and advised Kate to see a doctor. This tho (jationt refused to do, 
it was iiiij)oasiblc to persuade her, and three weeks passed, weeks 
tilled with silence, moans, and tho livid shadow of death. Nothing 
now remained on her stomach ; nausea and continuous vomiting 
making her life a hell, until at last it became clear, even to the 
landlady, that she could no longer iiceej>t the rcsponsihility ; and, 
having inado tho necessary inquiries, she hurried to the Opera 
Comique. When tho woman was shown in Dick was engaged in 
deciding a delicate question relating to the skirts to bo wuni in the 
second act of tho new piece, nut when it was explained to him that 
his wife was dying lio beggetl of the costumier to excuse him. Yet, 
aotwitlistanding all that could be said, he could not be induced to 
go and see Kate. Out of sight out of mind. To appeal to this 
man’s imagination was vain; what ho could not see ho could not 
feel, and it was quite out of his power to understand that his 
])rusenco could relievo or assuage. If he wore a doctor he’d go at 
once, Avas tho answer ho made to the woman's supplications ; as it 
was it would only distress him and excite tho suflTerer. He had en- 
difrod t<M) much, and had now neitiier affection nor pity for giving. 
Uo offered merely a passive resistance ; and when Airs. Forest, 
interrupting the conversation, said, that as she had already met 
Kate in a previous life and should see her again some centuries 
hence, it was only just that she sliould start off at once to nurse 
her, he attempted no opposition. Indeed, he seemed quite satisfied 
with tho arrangement, merely mentioning, as a parting word of ad¬ 
vice, that the second act would bo put into rehearsal at the begin' 
ning of the following week. 
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>rl h Mrs. Furcst’s plac<’ was by Kuto's btHlaidt*-, aiul, all 
thy while conintitting her absurd luc\»brationa i<> papyr- “ *Snying» 
of thti»Sybil,’' by AlU Una, for thu gonorol uao of mankitul, and 
churuaes of ]x>liceinyn and nuns for tlio particular benefit of Dick— 
she strove to unite the discroi>nnt ofticcs of nurse .-md li)>rettist. l\v a 
strange coincidence, the dcjct^^r who attende<l avoh Mr. Hooper, lie 
at once recognised his patient, but a glance nowButficod to <'onvince 
him that slue was doomed—that no power could sjive her. I’erhaps, 
had he seen that then.^ wjlb still any chance of even averting for a 
time the certainty of death, lie would have insisUMl on Mr.s. Forest 'h 
resigning her post as nurse. I>ut nothing could now be done. Ho 
questioned her regarding the sufrerer—asKcd her what she knew of 
her history, and by whose authority she was watching by the bed¬ 
side. The answers ho received were vague m tlio extreme, and 
they consisted mostly of quotations from tlio “ Sayings." “ 1 
have lived t'iglit times on the earth, witnessed the di'ciMi contest of 
death, and died for the cause »>f Fun, and the Light-king, and Kros 
the immortal, whose I am ; and once again, for tliu nint.h time, I 
live and watch the contest -watch with joy which ovi-iconies fear, 
with love that conquers death." Tlie (xuitrast between this strange 
creature and the <|uivering iiiasa of Ih'sh on the bed was as awful as 
it was extraordinary. iSut as matters stood it made little diircrence 
who was there ; and, having ansured liimKclf ilial the woman was 
Bane enough to attend t<i Iiis diiect.ions, he U»ok up his hat to g<», 
Hustling her voluminous silk, Mrs. Forest luriBieJ him out. 
“ Nothing,” she said, “ can bo well worse than the present sUite of 
eartli-life in all its phases, and if the liuniaii race is to bo cvolvi'd 
into a higher degree of perfection no weak half iiieasunis w ill avail 
to effect the change ; there must, on the contrary, be a radical 
change in liercdibiry enviromnent.” 

The doct<»r lisUnuid a moment jui if stupelied. Withimt answer¬ 
ing, he descended the staircase. As if cnch.'iuted with the impres¬ 
sion she had produced, ^Irs, Forest went back to lior writing-table, 
and settling the folds of lier brown silk widely over the floor, she 
commenced to w rite, according to certain indicatfons injjcncd at the 
top of the paper, a choius <if policemen ; — 

" We are bottie#, liubbies fat and merry, 

And wc love our huxoin Mary Janes; 

PickleH, mutton, ale, and likewise fM>rry, 

Help us, heal uc of our earthly [laiiiR.” 

At this point the insjiimtion seomeil to desert her, and raising her 
pen from the paper, she bit its end thoughtfully, seeking for a 
transitional phniao whereby she might be able to allude to the 
Light-god. 

They were in a six-shillings-a-week bedrfwm in the neighbourhood 
of the Strand. The window looked on a bit of red-tiled r<»ofing, a 
dstem, and a clothes-line, on which a petticoat and an ajiron 
generally flapped. Facing the light, close up against the wall, her 
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BU>mach enormoiiHly difitendod by dropsy', Kate lay delirious. From 
time to time bur anna, wasted now to mere ixmoa, were waved. 
She had buen for three whole days insensible, speaking in broken 
phrases <if her past life—of Mrs. Edo, the potteries, the two little 
girls, Annie and Liz7.ie. Dick, she declared, had been very good to 
her. Ibilph, too, had been kind, and she was determined that the 
two men should not ouarrel for her, Tliey must not kill each 
f»ther; she would not allow it; they slnmld be friends. They would 
bti nil friends yet ; tliat is to say, if Mrs. Edu would permit of it ; 
and why should she stand between people and make enemies of 
them? Then her ideas would grow still more confused, until she 
imagined Mint it was for the part of tlie Baillio that Dick and 
lialph wore qiiarrolling, and, apostrophising Mr.i, Ede, she would 
express her regret that there was nothing in the piece for her. 
Momorios, biO, of the baby-girl who hod died in Manchester were 
not wanting, and, fancying tliat lialph had come t<i n>b her of 
it, and making every olTort to get out of bed, in Mm. Forest's 
arms she would supplicate and pray of him to believe that it was 
not hi.s but Dick’.s child. Jt required, however, very little power 
to restrain her, and in a few moments, on the verge of suffocation, 
Mrs. Forest would lay her back on tlie pillow. Apparently the 
mad woman saw nothing incongruous in her conduct, and with 
an undisturbed mind sho went back to the chorus of policemen, 
which would be required at the theatre in a few days. The land¬ 
lady had given her a small table to write on, but now, when Mrs. 
Forest aroso to attend the patient, she could scarcely pass between 
it and the basin-stand. About the bedside were nailed a few pieces 
of raggetl carpet, but the Ixiards in many places were uncovered, 
and dust lay in heaps in every comer. A sour, acid smell pro¬ 
ceeded from the basin and poisoned the atmosphere. Mrs. Forest 
did not seem to notice this. Fevei*od, impassioned by a sudden 
idea concerning the Light-god, her pen went scratching over the 
paper, nor did she perceive that Kate had recovered conscioua- 
ness and was looking at her hiterrogatively. “Give me some¬ 
thing to drink ; 1 am dying of tliirst," the sick woman rounnured 
faintly. 

Mi-s. Forest stiurted from her reveries, end going over to the 
liro-placo, where the beef-tea was standing, poured out half a 
cup ; but, owing to great diflieulty in breathing, it was some time 
before the patient could drink it. She was now a dreadful thing 
flb look upon. Her tliin hair hung like a wisp, and she hod lost so 
much that the prominent temples were lai^e with a jiartial bald¬ 
ness. The rich olive complexion was now clianged to a dirty yellow, 
around the nose and mouth the skin was pinched and puckered 
—it looked, indeed, more like yellow blotting-paper than skin. The 
appearance of tlie face was one of deep and painful distress; the eyes 
were glazed but filled with eager searching, the lids droop^, and so 
bad was the breatli that Mrs. Forest, when she approached the bed, 
had to stand with averted head. After a long silence Kate said— 
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1 liave been very ill, have ] not? 1 think 1 must be dying.'* 

“ Doatli is not tleatli," answered Mrs. Forest, “ when wo die for 
Pan, tho undying representative of tlio universe cognisable to Uie 
senses.” 

Kate made no reply. Over her Jiiind lay a viujuo dream, througli 
whose gloom two things wore just perceptible—an idea of death and 
a desire to see Dick, liut she was almost too weak to seek for 
words, and it was witdi great oli’ort that she said— 

‘*1 do not remember who you are ; 1 can think of nothing now, 
but 1 should like to see my husband once more. Could you fetcli 
liim ? Js he hero?” 

At this mention of Dick ISlrs. Forest leered witJi tho eye that 
Wius not made of glass, aixd, moved by some sort of grotescpie 
jealousy, she said— 

“You have not been hajtpy with him I know, my sister ; but t 
do not blame you. V'our marriage was not a psychological union ; 
that is the only marriage, and witliout it Woman c;xnn(»t sot her 
fwt on the lowest step the temple of Kttxs. ” 

“I am too ill U> tnlk with you,” said the dying woitiau ; “ hut 1 
loved my husband well—oh, very well indeed. In that box 1 koe]) 
all my little romeinbnincos of him ; they are not much—not much 
—but I should like liim to have them when 1 am gone, so tliat ho 
may know that 1 loved him to tho last. Perhaps then ho might 
forgive me. ” 

Wliilc u-dking of Eros tlie immortal, Mrs. Forest held the box 
under Kate's eyes. She looked at the pac'ket t>f old letters, kissed 
the crumjdcd cidieo rose, the buttoji she had pidlod off his coat in 
a drunken ht and preserved for lovo, and she even slipped on lior 
wrist tlie few last pearls that remaincrl of the chaplet she wore when 
they played at sweotliearts in the Lkwctu' Khot. Hut when tlie 
souvenirs had been ])iit back in th(! box, and Kate ha<l ag.-iia asked 
Mrs. Forest to bring Dick to her, she began to nnnble in Jier sjjeecli, 
and to fancy herself in ilanloy ; and as the innd woman's thoughta 
discovered analogies between London policemen and Pun, the Light- 
god and undying representative of the universe, Her pen kept uji a 
scratching aecompaniineiit to the tapially unintelligible ravings that 
proceeded from tlie bed. SceiK-s the most diverse were heaped 
together in the complex confusion of a nightmare, ideas the irmsi 
opposed wore intermingled. At one moment she told the lit tie 
girls, Annie and Lixzie, of tho immorality of tho conversations in 
the dressing-rooms of theatres; at another she stopped the rehearsal 
of an opera boutfe to preach to tho mummers—in phrasi's that were 
remembrances of the extemporaneous prayers in the Wesleyan 
church—of the advantages of an earnest, working, religious life. It 
was like a costume ball, where chastity grinned from behind a mask 
that vice was looking for, while vice hid his nakedness in some of 
the robes tliat chastity Itod let Ldl. Thus up and down, like dice 
thrown by demon players, were rattWl tlie two lives, tho double 
life that tliis weak woman haii so miserably lived through. But a 
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fiiuil I>1 ending had io bo reached, a pcniit where the twu beciune 
uno, and thia was tuueliod when she c<uumencod to sing her famous 
song, 

Look at me hero, look at me there,” 

alUirnafcoly witli the Wesleyan hynms. SoinotimoB in her delirium, 
filie oven titled the words of one on to the tune of the other. 

Still, Mrs. Forest txjok no notice. In tcrnble cadence her pen 
went scratch, scratch, until she had finished her chorus of police¬ 
men. Then she turned to her pamphlet, entitled ** Sayings of a 
Sybil,” and os she was inditing some remarks iineiit super-souialistic 
governinent, it occurred to her that although Dick’s marriage had 
not been a psychological one, it might be as well that ho should see 
his wifu before she died. Having coinu to this conclusion she sud¬ 
denly put on her bonnet and left the house. An hour passed, two 
hours passeil, and the landlady brought in tlie lam]>. iShe placed 
it on the tabic, out of .sight of the dying w'oman’s eyes, but she did 
not stof) to watch by the bodaide: Kate was too fearful a thing to 
look u|>on. 

A dreadful paleness had chjuiged even the yellow of her hu:e 
to an ashon tint; lier lips had disappeared, her eyes were dilated, 
and she tried b) niise herself u[> in bed. Her withered arms 
w'ere waved to and fio, and in the red gloom shod from the 
ill smelling paraffin lamp the laige, diinly-scon folds of the bed¬ 
clothes wore tossed to and fro by the convulsions that agitated the 
whole body. Another hour passed away, marked, not by the 
mech.'inical ticking of a clock, but by the cavernous breathing of 
the woman a.s slio crejtt to the edge of death. At last there came a 
sigh, deeper and more prolonged, and with it she died. 

Soon after, before the corpse had grown cold, heavy stops were 
heard on the stairouBe, and Dick and ^Irs. Forest entered, one with 
a (piantity of cockatuo-liko liutterings, the other steadily, like a big 
and iMUiderous animal. At u ghuice they saw that all was over, and 
ill silence they aat down, tlielr liands rusting on the table. In awk- 
w'ard phrases the man sjioko hesitatingly of a happy release ; tlie 
woman listened and leered, and, ill at ease, glancing occasionally at 
the huge body beneath the bed-clothcs, tlicy both sought vidnly for 
iHlifying thoughts and words of consolation. She would have liked 
to have said sometliing concerning psychological marriages; ho 
wislicd t<i say something nice and kind, but her presence put every- 
t^iing out of his head, and so his ideas became more than ever 
bivkeii an<l disjointi'd, his thoughts wandered, until at last, lifting 
his eyes from the MS. on the t4ible, he said— 

''ITave you finialied the sccoitd act, dear 
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84 SCOTTISH VERSE 

85 POEMS OK NATURE 

86 CRADLE SONGS 

87 BALLADS OF SI’ORT 

8V’ MATTHEW ARNOLD 

S(j CLOUflirS UOTIIIE 

9^) BROWNING’S POEMS 
Pipl'a I’asses, e(c. V»»l. I. 

91 liKOWNlNG’S J’OEMS 

A P#l>'t i!i liir’SmuiKon, eir. 
Vol. 2. 

92 BKO\\NIN(;’S POEMS 

Dramatic Ljrirs. Vol, 3. 

93 MACKAV'S LOVER’S MIS¬ 

SAL 

94 HENRY KIKKE WHITE 

95 LYRA NICO'IIANA 

96 AURORA LEIGH 

97 TENNYSON S POEMS 

In Mernoriam, etc. 

98 TENNYSON’S POEMS 

The I’riocess clc. 

99 WAR SONGS 

100 THOMSON 

101 ALEXANDER SMITH 

102 EUGENE l-EE IIAMILTON 

103 PAUL VERLAINE 

104 BAUDELAIRE 

105 NEW ZEALAND VERSE 

106 CONTEMPORARY GERMAN 

POETRY 


Tat Waltbk Scott Poilishiho CoarANY, LimitsDi 

tOHDOJ* A:fO rtLLIWO-OK-TYNl. 
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Great Writers 


A NEW SERIES OF CRITICAL BIOGRAnilES. 

Edited •¥ ERIC RORT.RTSOV amo FRANK T. MARZIALS. 

A Compieie HiblioKrapby to ^-•rh Vohime, by J. P. Ahdemon, Briiish 

Mu»>-um, Ixindon 

CUth, Umcmt Edits, Gilt Tof. Prict u M. 
i OLUMHS ALKEAI>y /S^L'm 
LIFE OF LON(JKKLLOW. I'.y Proff«\or E»ic S. ROBKRrsnH. 

LIKE Oh COl KKIOGE By HaiH aink 

LIFE OF OlL’hvl'.NS. By Frank T. 'Iahfiah 

LIFE OF UANTE GABKIh.L ROSSI. I 11. Hy | Knioht. 

LIKE or SAMUEL JOHNSON By LolowJ F Grant. 

LIFE OP DARWIN. By O. 1. Bkttanv. 

LIFE OF ('HAKLOTTE HRON lE. By A. Bikrkii. 

LIFE OF IIIO.MAS CARI.VLE. By K. (iAK.sKrT, Ll-Ut 
LIFE OF ADAM SMIIH By R. B. llAinAM, M.P. 

LIFE OF KKAIS. By W. M. Ko&srtti. 

LIFE OF bHt.LI.EV By Wiliiam Miare. 

LIFE OF SMOLLEIT. By David Hannat 
LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. By Ai-stin 1)< >IUUN. 

LIFE OF SCOTT. By ProtcAAor Yonor. 

LIKK OF BURNS. I’.y Professor Hi ackir. 

LIFE OF VICTOR HUGO. By Frank T. Mariiair. 

LIFE OF EMERSON. By Richard Ciarnctt, L1«D 
LIFE or liOKTHE. By Iamrs Simr. 

LIFE OF CONGKF.VE. By Edmunii Goar*. 

LIFE OF KUNVAN. By CAnon V'RNAiiLit 
LIFE OF CKAHBE. By T. E. Krimirl. 

LIFE OF HEINE. By William Sharp. 

LIFE OF MILL By W. L. Courtnkv 

LIFE OF SCHILLLR. Bv Hknrv W Nrv 

LIFE OF CAP! AIN MARRVAT. Hy Da>H) IUana*. 

LIFK OF LESSING. By T. W. Roi i.kstdn 
LIFE OF MILTON. By R. Garhrtt, l.UD 
LIFE OF UAI.ZAC. By Friukrkk Wrdaiorr. 

LIFE OF GEORGE ELIOT. ByOsiAR Bkownino. 

LIFE OP JANE AUSTEN. By Gui uwim Saiitn. 

LIFE OF BROWNING. Hy William Sharp. 

LIFE OF BYRON. By Hon. Rodph Noru 
LIFE OK HAWTHORNE. By Moncuri D. CnvwAV 
LIFE OF SCHOPENHAUER. By Proir 'Aor Wali a< n 
I IFK OF SHERIDAN. By Llovd SAM>KRi 
LIFE OF THACKERAY. By IIprman Mkxivair ahJ !'ra.nk T. 
Martiala. 

LIFE OF CERVANTES. Bv H. R. Watts 
LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. By Franos r^nsASAR. 

I IFE OF LF.IGH Ml'NI'. IE Cosmo .Mri.vKiiouii. 

Lint Oh‘ WHirriER PyW. J I.ikton. 

LIFE OF RENAN. By Francia Espinassb. 

LIFK OF I ID^RKAU. Hy H S.i t. 

LIFE OF RUSKIN. By Asmmujir Windat* 
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LIBRARY EDITION OF 'GREAT WRITERS,* D«my Bvo. «. M. 
Thb Walter Scott Pubushino Company, Limited, 

LONDON AND FEl.LINO-ON.TYNR. 


of the British Moseua—cocbsiitutes a leatuie that siaods 



3/6 voi! Ibsen s Works. 3/6 

\Blu§ and Cali Binding.) 

Edited and Translated by WILLIAM ARCHER, 
Dramatic Critic of ”Thc World” 

CompitU Works in Six Volumes. Three Plays to a Volume. 

VoL. I.—"THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” "THE PILLARS 
OF SOCIETY,” and "A DOLL’S HOUSE. 

With Portrait of i!ie Author, ami biographical Introduction by 

WiiiiAM Arciikr. 

VoL. II.-‘‘GI10STS ” "AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE.” 
and "THE WJI.D DUCK” 

With an Introductory Note by Wh.liam A*CiiEt. 

VoL. IIL-"LADY IXGER OF OSTRAT,” "THE 
VIKINGS AT HELGELAND," and “THE 
PRETENDERS.” 

With an Introductory Note by William Arciibi. 

Vot. IV.—“EMPEROR AND GAl.II.EAN.” (Cxsar’s 
Apostasy and The Emperor Julian.) 

With an Introductory Note by Wit I iam Arcukr. 

VoL. V.— “ROSMEKSHOLM,” "THE LADY FROM 
THE SEA.” and "HEDDA GABLER.” 

Translated by Wfi.iiAM Akcker. With an Introductory Note. 

VOL. VI—"PEER GYNT.” A Dramatic Poem. 

Translated by William Akciiei. 


Tub WALTsa Scott Publishing Comfany. Liuitbo, 

LONDON AND rtLLlNO'ON-TYNB. 



compact and practical 

In Ump Cloth ; for the Pocket Price One ShiUing^ 

THE EUROPEAN 


CONVERSATION BOOKS. 


FRENCH ITALIAN 

SPANISH GERMAN 

NORWEGIAN 

CONTKNTS. 

Hints ffl Traveiifrs—Everyday Expressions—Arriving at 
and Leaving a Railufay Station—Custom House Enquiries—In 
a Train —At n Hu.fit and Restasirant -*yf t an Hotel—Pay in : an 
Hotel Bill—Enquiries in a Tenvn—On Board \kip—Embarking 
and Disembarking—Excursion by Carriage—Enquiries as to 
Diligences—Enquiries as to Boats—Engaging Apartments— 
ICashing List and Days of IVeek—Restaurant Vocabuiary — 
lelei^rams and Letters^ etc.^ etc, 

"ni* contents of these little handlwoUs are so arraii'^^cd •« to 
permit direct and iritmodtate reference. AU dlalngiics or enquirtev n«i( 
considered ahaolutcly essential have tieen pur|»(>sely excluded, nothin; 

intrtKturcd whicii mij^ht confuse the traveller rather than aisiat 
him. A (ew hints are given in the introduction wliich wiU be found 
valuable to tln^e unaccustomed to foreign travcL 

THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
LOWnON AND rRLUN(K>lf TYVl 



FAMOUS AMERICAN AUTHORS 

“NEW ENGLAND LIBRARY.’* 

Gravure Edition. 

rPsINTED ON ANTIQUE PAPER. 2s. 6J. PER VOL 
Each Volume with a Froniispuce in Photogravui t. 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GAIiLES. 

THE BLITHEDAI.E ROMANCE. 

TANGLF.WOOn TALES. 

TWICE-TOLD TALES. 

A WONDEIMiOOK FOR GIRT.S AND BOVS. 

OUR OLD HOME. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. 

THE SNOW IMA(;E. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND DIOGRAmV. 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 

LEGENDS OF THE PROVINCE HOUSE. 

By OLIVEI^ WENDELL HOLMES. 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE liKKAKFAST-TAIiLE. 

THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

ELSIE VENNKR. 

By HENRY THOREAU. 

ESSAYS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 

WALDEN; OR, LIFE IN THE WOOD.S. 

A WEEK ON THE CONCORD. 


THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD, 
LONDON AND FELLINO-ON TVNB 



EVERY-DAY HELP SERIES 

tF aSEni lUnMIOIS. PHn td. aut, 

OR IN ROAN BINOINQ, PRIGS Is. 

Contributors—]. Lanodon Down, M.D.» F.R.CP.; Hf.nrt 
Power, M,B., F.R.C.S.; J. Mortimer-Granville, M.D.; 
]. Crichton Browne, M.D., LL.D.; Koiisrt Farquharson, 
M.D. Edin.; W. S. Greenfield, M.D., F.R.C.P.; and others. 

1. How to Do Biisiness. A Guide lo Succcm in Life 

2. How to Bohavo. Manual of Etiquette and Personal Habits. 

3. How to WrItO. A Manual of Composition and Letter Writing. 

4. How to Debate. With Hints on Public Speaking. 

5. Don’t • Directions for avoiding Common Errors of Speech 

6. The Parental Don't: VVarnings to Parents. 

7. Why 8mokO and Drink. Hy James Parton. 

8. Elocution. Bv T. R. W. Pearson, M.A., of St. Catharine's 

Collie, Cambridge, and F. W. Waithman, Lecturers oa Elocution. 
0. The Secret or a Oloar Hoad. 

10. Oommon Mind Troubles. 

11. The Secret of a Good Memory. 

12. Youth: Its Care and Culture. 

13. The Hoort and Its Function. 

14. Porsonal Appearances In Health and DIeoaao 
18. The House and its Surroundinec. 

10. Aloohol: Its Use and Abuco. 

17. Exercise and Training. 

18. Baths and Bathing:. 

10. Health In Schools. 

20. The Skin and Its Troubles. 

21. How to make the Best of Llfb. 

22. Norves and Norve-Troublos. 

23. The tilaht, and How to Preserve It. 

24. Promature Death: Its Promotion and Prevention* 

25. Chancre, as a Montal Restorative. 

26. The Gentle Art of Nureine the Sick. 

27. The Caro of Infants and Young: Children. 

28. Invalid Feedinir, with Hints on Diet. 

29. Every-day Ailments, and How to Treat Thom. 

30. Thrifty Housekeoping:. 

31. Home Oooklna. 

32. Flowers and nower Culture, 

33. Sleep and Slooplessnosa 

34. The Story of LIfo. 

38. Household Nursing:. 

88. The Ear, and Car Troublee. 

THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 
LONDON AND riLUNO-ON-TYNI. 



l^he Music Story Series. 

A SERIES OF LITERARY-MUSICAL MOXOilRAPIIS. 

Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Aitihor of “The (Ireat Tone Torts,'’ rtr., rtr. 

Xllustrnlett with Photo|;raviue and Collotype Torirails, llalf-lone and JJne 

Ticlures, Fncsiniiles, rtr. 

Square Crown Svo, Cloth, 3s, 6d. net* 

VOLUMES NOW READY. 

THE STORY OF ORATORIO. Hy .ANNil! W. 1‘ATTER- 
SON, n.A., Mils. Doc. 

THE STORY OF NOTATION. Ity C V. A 1 U)Y WILLIAMS, 
M.A., Mus. Uac. 

THE STORY OF THE ORGAN. Hy C. F. A BOY 
WILLIAMS, M..A., Author of “Bach” .ind “ Handel” (“Master 
Musicians' Series"). 

THE STORY OF CHAMBER MUSIC. By N. KIIJIURN, 
Mos. Uac. (Caniah.). 

THE STORY OF THE VIOLIN. Hy I’Ari. .STf)KVlNG, 

rrofes.sor of the Violin, (oiddhall .School «if Mu ic, London. 

THE STORY OF THE HARP, liy WIl LIAM Il.fiKATTAN 
FLOOD, Author of “ History of Irish Music," 

THE STORY OF ORGAN MUSIC. By C. F. AHOY 
WILLIAM.S, M.A.. Mus. Itac. 

THE STORY OF ENGLISH MUSIC 1904;. hcmjf the 

Worshipful Company of Musui.ins’ Li clurc**. 

THE STORY OF MINSTRELSY. Hv LDMONDSTOUNE 
DUNCAN. 

THE STORY OF MUSICAL FORM.' Ily CLARLNCK 
LUCA.S. 

THE STORY OF OPERA. By h. MARKHAM LLK, Mus. 
Doc. 

THE STORY OF THE CAROL. By Ki)MONI>.ST(M.L\K 
DUNCAN. 

IN PREPARATION. 

THE STORY OF THE PIANOFORTE. By ALGERNON .S. 
ROSE, Author of “'lalks wish Hamisur-n.'' 

THE STORY OF MUSICAL SOUND. By CHURCHILL 
SIltLEV, Mus, Doc. 

The Walter Scot r I'uui.ishing CV»mi'a\y, Limi'ikd, 

LOM^ON ANO IKLLI.NG-ON''n NK, 



Musicians* W'it, Humour, and 

Anecdote: 

BEING OH D/TS OF COMPOSERS. SINGERS, AND 
INSTRUMENTALISTS OF ALL TIMES. 

By FREDERICK J. CROWEST, 

Author of “The Great Tone Poets,” “The Story of British Music:,** 
Editor of “The Master Musicians’* Series, eie., etc. 

Profusely Illustrated with Qaiilat Drawlnss by 

J. P. DONMi. 

Crown di-Ct Ciothf Richly Gilt, Prie 3 / 6 . 

**Ii Is one of those deti|;htful medleys of anecdote of ail times, seasons, 
and persuna, in every page of »hich there is a new specimen of humour, 
Hranp.e adventure, and quaint saying.”—T. P. O'COMNOft in 
kVakty. 

“A remarkable coihetion of go(>d slrtries which must bare taken ycuti 
of perseverance to gel together.*'— L^ajtr, 

“A book which should prove acceptable to (wo Urge sections of the 
public—those who are interested in musiciaits and those who have an 
aibqna'e sense of the comic.’*— Chie. 

Tolstoy: His Life and Works. 

By JOHN C. KENWORTHY, 

An Intimafe Friend or iue Great Russian Writer. 

Crdivn Sz>o, 156 pages, Rieh/y Bound, containing Portraits, 
FcusimiU Letter^ I'^uws, 

PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 

Tns WaiTKa Scott PuiLtsiit.<sci CourANV, LiuiTcn 
LOHDOM AND VtLUNC-0» TYKI. 



The Emerald Library. 

Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Half Bound in Daik Green Ribbed 
Cloth, with Light Green Clc^th Sides, 2 s. each. 

Davs nf Rruee 
't he Vale of i'oilare 
lliiiu'hback of Notre 
VasliLl iDatne 


Bamabf Radge 

Old Cunuaity shop 
1‘iekwick Hapem 
Nicholas Nfcklcbj 
Oliver Twist 
Mitrtiii I Imr/lcwit 
Sketches hy 0>>z 
ttUve 

'1 lie OKilvics 
Ivaiihou 
Jvunilwoilli 

J. i.C4ib Katlliful 
J*»'ter sjni;>lo 
I'.iiil ClilTorit 

K. i.Xone Araui 
Krtitfst M.iUravers 
A.ico; or, iliuMys* 

u>iiee 
Ui«>nal 
I'cltiam 

'I'ho l.ast Days of 
f*ot»p«'ll 

1 lie Scottish t'hiuCs 
\V I soil’s 'J'ales 
llie Fsir Uod 
AIiss Iturusfurd’s 
Myat»*ry 

A .Miiiiiitaiii Daisy 
llnzol; or, Forilpoint 
Ugh thou I -0 
Vii-nr of Wiikefinlil 
I'riiicn of the House 
i>f Ii,i%III 

tVjilo, World 

\ itjaL;e 'I'ales 
iir 

t ikIh Toin’s Caliio 

|{•rhlllSOn i lUSOO 

'I lie WIlih* slave 
t’fiarles D Malloy 
Miilsl)li>ii)aii l£;i<«y 
Drills of l.anitru ‘1 inooi 
Heart of Molloti^ian 
I ant it! ilio I'.arons 
DM Moi-Cality 
‘J otn Oriiii-’lo's Log 
C'ntlso of the Midge 
t'olloi’n I awn 
Valentine Vox 
Night and Morning 
Danvuti 

T<>a«* s Book of Mar* 
t>r» 

Mansfield Park 

of the Mohicans 
I'o'ir Jack 
I'fiu lziiQ{tIight«r 
Jane Kyre 
I’iilar of Fire 
Throne of David 
Domhey and Boa 
Vanity Fate 
lot-- i.-e 
Beulah 

Harry Jjjrrn^uer 
Kssvvs of Klia 
sheddan'e I'laye 
M’averley 
C^HCMtin Darward 
Talisoiaii 
From Jest to Hamesi j 
Knight of UKb Century i 


t'audlo's Leoturoa 
Jack Hinton 
Ttri't Harto 
liiMohUlry l.o»oiids 
Handy A inly 
I •'w'ii Anindcl 
<Hiy Maiiucring 
Uoy 

1 iirtiitii's of Ni"i*l 
Mull in the Ivoit M.tik 
< Ji-fat t'l 1111(1.>>ii'rs 
l.oiii>>u <lii l.i Valtiern 
(•riiat I'.iiiiturs 
Kory O Mr in* 

Aiabian Nii;hls 
Swiss F.iuiily lloblnsoti 
AnderKoirs ^airy IVilos 
Three Mnsketorni 
Twenty Yeiirs After 
Vicointe «i« Dragoloiiiur 
Mniito Crlsto— Dantes 
,, Itovengoof Dantes 
'I he Newetnnos 
Life of Ifobi-i t MiifTab 
Life of (Iladutotio 
tVaiiford 

{ North and South 
I Life of (Juii. tlordon 
I f.iricolu anil Harfleld 
i f 1 roat Moiiorn Wouteii 
i Henry Ksinoiid 
I Alton l.<K‘ko 
I I.ife of LivinKstone 
I l.lfo of firacc Dariing 
VV h lie's Sol hi rrno 
Tales of the Covenantors 
Kairiurs llitriied Away 
<Opening a ChestrmtBurr 
I’liitwiiids 
David OippertisM 
I lick of Itarry J-yndon 
St Klrnn 
I son Ilf I’orthos 
Stanley and Africa 
I Life of We-<ioy 
! I.ife of Spur/eon 
For Lust of Cold 
tVootiig of Webster 
At tlie Merry of Ti¬ 
berius 

Count-ws of Xluduls(a<it 
f'-onsnitlo 

Two Years before the 

Fair .Maid of Perth 
f'evnril of tho Peak 
Hliirloy 
Qnrrcoy 

Naomi; or, the Isist 
Days of Jrrusaloui 
Little Women and 
(.lorni Wivee 
Ifviwttia 
Vjifette 
Bath 

Agatha’s Tfushsnd 
Head of (he Family 
• dd Helmet 
Dleak llonse 
lireeme 

^Irlboume Honse i 

W’utherlag UelgihU I 


TIih Ciixtons 
If Hold. Irfist of the 

>axoii Kiiig'i 
Tnlcia Ilf till" Si*a 
W li.tl C.in '''III* I'liT 
N L M Itillllfl {''lies 
I I''aiilt"„h 

/. iiiiiiii 

Mivi'.ii i.i 

I lll-X 

Conduct and Duty 
WitidMor Castle 
Ifiiid 'riiiitis 
'Joiicr of London 
John Halifax. Contlc- 
W'(".la'ard Hu I (luan 

IzivcMttru 

It Is Never Too Isi-te 
to Monti 
Two Years Ago 
In His Hi,*|>s 
Cnu'ilixicm of IMiUlIp 
.strong 
1 His Drolher's ICcepcr 
J Ilolu'it Hardy’s .Heven 
Days, and Mnlcuiu 
Kirk (m I vol ) 

Dt< li iiil IIIitco 
'I he Twctdiclh Door 
Hotiso of the Meruu 
C.-ihlis 
KIsie V diner 
Till' Boniany Rye 
Little florrit 
'( lie Scarlet iasttcr 
M.iiy D.'irHin 
Iforiio Iiiihioiico 
I'tio Mother M I let oni- 
ponon 

Tciiiiyaon’s Piicins 

II ar r y ('iirerilale's 
Coiirtildp 

The Dllilij in Spain 
Upndbuok of Housu* 
keeping 

’I'lie DpiuI Secret 
</ M ell V ieforia 
.Martin Rattler 
t iigava 

'I i-e Coral Island 
A dam Bede 

'till* Young Fiir-TmdiTs 
'I ill) Virginians 
A TaJa of Two CD ins 
Scenes of Clerical Life 
The on the Floss 
H-uo'sl'iiry House 

A Life for n l.’fa 
Ciii-si rn.'is Books 
'f'otii JM'owu'sbchfioldaye 
tiiiiiiin’n l-airy Tales 
r.ast I.ynna (Strese 
TtirouKh Ktorm and 
f lie f fhannings 
(Kd .St PauTs (Hearth 
The <1 rlster and the 
Mr«. Hnihburtoa's 
'lioublea. 



THE WORLD’S GREAT NOVELS. 


A series oj acknowUdi^ed masterpieces by the uiod eminent •uniters 
of fiJion. Excellent paper^ iarjie tvpe^ hau lunreiy and sin> 
bound in Russia Red Ciothy these hoch\ itre nAurm '•!%• suiic / eitn t .or 
presentation or for a permanent pi ue m the / d'rny^ lohile the loiv 
Price brings them -vtthin reath of et'ety cla^s of rea let s. 


large Crown Svo. 


Iliin4f<-.1, of Nitijji'ro'jc Illii ,!r.ilii*tn. 

3.. 0 1. I ' T V. I. 


Adam Bcdc. Tly ICIujt W'-th Six l-ullp.i;^e lllustj.v 

lions ]»y S. II. Vc'Iclcr .mil J. Jflhi '/o, 

Anna iCarenina. J^y f’<»unt T ol'^toy. W iih T’i.'ri Illustrations 

by Paul Krtn/eny, .aiul :i It )nlIs[)iLT<’ l*<ittr.T;t f»l »iint I'olNtny. 

David Coppcrficld. Hy C'iiarl's Dickons. With Forty Illus¬ 
trations by IlaMol K. Tbi'wi.f.* ("1 b 

Ivanhoe. Hy Sir Sc At. Witli Eight riillpa_je Illustra¬ 

tions l»y Hugh M. F.i:i'ii 

Jane Hyre. By Charlotte Bronte. With Fhght Full-pa.;c 
IlIiKtrations, and Thirty-two llluaralion, in the Text, and Phit'.ogr.iMiie 
portrait t»f Chatlolte IJmntc. 

John Halifax, Gentleman. By Mrs, Cr.ttk. With Eight Full- 

page Illustrations by Alice P.irbcr .Sleplicns. 

Miaerables, Les, By Victor Hugo. With Twelve Full page 
Illustrations. 


Notre Dame. By Victor Hugo. Witli many Hiustrations. 
Three Musketeers, The. By .Mex.indre l>um.as. With 
Twelve Full-page Illuslr.ilioas l)> T. Ihic M.ublni. 

Twenty Years After. By Alcx.aiKlre Dum.is. With numerous 
lllu&tratinns. 


Vlcomte de Bra^elonne, The. By Alexandre Dum.is, With 

Eight Full p.ige lilustiations by Frank T. Mcrtill. 

Louise de la Vallicre. By Alexandre Dumas. With Eight 

Fuli-page Illustrations by Frank T. Mcnill. 

The Man in the Iron Mask. By Alexandre Dumas. With 

F'ight Full-page Illuslr.'Uions by Frank T. Merrill. 

Count of Monte-Crlsto, The. By Alexandre Dumas. With 

Sixteen F'ull-p.'igc Illustrations by Frank T. Mcnill. 

Chicot, the Jester (I-a Dnme de Monsorcau). By Alexandre 
Dumas. New ,'ind Complete Tr-mslation. With Nine Full-pnge liluj- 
^ tratioiis by Frank T. Merrill. 

Marguerite de Valois. By Alexandre Dumas. New and 
Complete Tr.inslalioii. With Nine Illustrations by Frank T, Merrill. 
Forty-Five Guardsmen, The, By Alexandre Dumaa. New 
and Comjdcte Translation. With Nine Ill-istraiions by Frank T. Merrill. 
War and Peace. By Count ToKloy. Two Volumes. With 
Five Full-page lUustralions by £. 11. Carrett. 


Tiiii Wautkr Scoit PuniisinNu Comiwnv, LtMiiF.D, 
1,UMK)X ANp FEl I tMJ-ON-lY.Ni;, 










